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FROM  REVAL  TO  POTSDAM. 

I. 

When  the  Constitutional  Conference  was  on  the  eve  of  collapse, 
the  Imperial  conversations  at  Potsdam  founded  a  new  entente 
which  may  set  a  remarkable  stamp  upon  international  policy. 
The  coincidence  may  have  its  interest  for  historians  in  the  future. 
Since  the  end  of  the  conflict  inx)n  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  internal  crisis  has  not  only  distracted  our  own 
attention  from  foreign  affairs,  but  has  weakened  the  faith 
of  other  nations  in  our  prospects.  This  fact  has  had  its 
influence  upon  the  psychology  of  Chancellories,  and  upon 
some  recent  diplomatic  events.  The  measure  of  our  success 
in  confronting  a  definitely  changed  situation  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  will  largely  dej^end  upon  whether  we  are  able  to 
restore  at  home  a  normal  degree  of  national  unity.  At  Reval  in 
June,  1908,  the  sun  of  our  diplomatic  success  seemed  at 
meridian.  The  Potsdam  understanding  of  November,  1910,  was 
not  the  sunset,  as  even  the  sober  organs  of  the  German  Press 
allowed  themselves  to  proclaim  ;  but  it  might  easily  prove  to  be 
the  first  shadow  of  twilight  and  after,  unless  this  country  and 
those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs  faced  at 
once  the  significance  of  an  unmistakable  warning.  To  use 
another  figure,  there  is  a  swerve  in  the  tendency  of  events,  but 
there  is  as  yet  no  definite  turn  of  the  tide,  and  whether  the 
current  is  to  run  backwards  still  depends  on  our  own  vigilance 
and  energy.  “To  govern  is  to  foresee,”  says  the  most  obvious 
and  baffling  of  maxims,  which  only  reminds  us  of  that  other 
saying  of  Pascal’s,  that  the  simple  is  always  desirable,  but  the 
simple  is  hard. 

There  is  no  place  in  this  matter  for  outcries  or  accusations. 
We  have  reached  a  point  when  the  diplomatic  relations 
betw'een  England  and  Germany  have  become  a  comj^etition  of 
brains  even  more  than  of  armaments.  The  perils  latent  in  the 
new  equation  can  only  develop  if  we  are  lacking  first  in  diplo- 
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raatic  skill  and  vigour  and  afterwards  in  national  determination 
and  organising  power.  For  all  immediate  purposes,  but  they 
allow  neither  of  feebleness  nor  delay,  we  are  suddenly  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  far-reaching  business  problem,  and  we  must  deal 
with  it  in  a  thorough  business  temper  if  the  great  matter  at 
issue  is  not  to  drift  to  another  arbitrament. 

What  has  as  yet  happened  may  possibly  be  no  cause  for 
anxiety.  It  is  an  urgent  cause  for  thoughtfulness.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  as  we  all  know’,  can  exert  great  defensive  power.  He  has 
now  to  prove  whether  he  can  show  initiative  equal  to  it.  The 
result  will  in  all  probability  determine  how  his  tenure  of  the 
Foreign  Office  must  ultimately  be  judged  as  a  whole.  In  the  com¬ 
plex  problem  of  reconciling  our  relations  with  Russia  to  Russia’s 
relations  with  Germany,  the  entire  question  of  our  own  attitude 
towards  Turkey  is  involved,  and  this  is  clearly  a  case  when  the 
constructive  mind  is  at  least  as  necessary  in  foreign  affairs  as 
in  domestic  politics.  We  have  at  present  no  one  to  blame  but 
ourselves.  Also  we  have  no  one  to  rely  upon  but  ourselves.  This 
is  a  serious,  but  ought  also  to  be  a  salutary,  thought.  We  are 
passing  out  of  a  period  full  of  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  we 
are  approaching  another  phase  w’hen  we  shall  need  all  our 
intelligence  as  well  as  all  our  strength.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  Potsdam  pourparlers  may  be  turned  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
to  excellent  account  in  the  near  future.  Otherwise  diplomatic 
isolation  beginning  in  the  IMiddle  East  would  not  end  there. 

II. 

Now’  let  us  glance  at  the  plain  story  of  events  from  which  the 
political  crisis  at  home  distracted  our  attention  until  long  after 
their  significance  had  been  suspected  by  most  competent 
observers  abroad.  The  personal  friendship  betw’een  the  German 
Emperor  and  Nicholas  II.  is  well  known.  It  exercised  first  a 
fatal  influence  upon  Russian  policy  in  the  Far  East,  but  was 
afterwards  a  precious  and  consoling  thing  to  the  Tsar  when  his 
firm  friends  in  the  outer  world  seemed  to  be  few  throughout  the 
revolutionary  tumults  which  shook  his  throne.  It  may  be  said, 
and  it  is  true,  that  the  Kaiser,  with  the  rising  of  the  “red  flood” 
at  home,  had  every  personal  interest  in  helping  to  defeat  the 
Russian  revolution.  That  does  not  change  the  fact  that  his 
sympathy  was  a  strong  moral  support  to  the  Tsar.  When  the 
confidential  papers  of  this  time  are  published  years  hence,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  friendship  betw’een  the  two  monarchs 
has  exorcised  from  time  to  time  an  even  greater  influence  upon 
European  policy  than  is  suspected  now.  The  two  monarchs 
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met  at  Potsdam  on  November  7th  last.  It  was  supposed  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  they  would  discuss  generally  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  but  not  that  any  new  and  definite  under¬ 
standing  would  be  framed.  The  intercourse  of  the  Imperial 
sovereigns  was  as  cordial  as  always.  In  the  meantime  their 
Ministers  talked  business  to  unexpected  purpose.  In  the  first 
place,  M.  Sazonoff  had  a  long  and  thorough  discussion  with  Herr 
Kiderlen-Wiichter,  when  that  vigorous  exponent  of  the 
Bismarckian  manner  is  said  to  have  taken  the  initiative  and  to 
have  attacked  with  great  boldness  the  realities  of  the  European 
situation.  Next  day  there  was  another  and  quieter  conversation 
between  the  Russian  Foreign  IMinister  and  the  German  Imperial 
Chancellor,  after  there  had  been  time  for  the  former  to  report 
to  the  Tsar.  At  this  second  meeting  between  Herr  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  and  M.  Sazonoff  it  was  apparently  agreed 
that  a  definite  and  important  understanding  might  be  arrived  at 
and  that  it  should  not  be  kept  secret. 

The  heads  of  arrangement  were  agreed  upon  then  and 
there,  though  only  in  a  draft  form,  and  remaining  subject 
to  revision  on  the  Russian  side.  Germany  had  less  need  to 
deliberate  and  reconsider,  since  the  basis  of  the  propositions 
were  laid  down  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  itself. 
There  is  a  theory  that  M.  Sazonoff  was  “carried  off  his  legs”  by 
the  energy  of  Herr  Kiderlen.  That  is  not  a  view"  which  it  is 
wise  to  state  or  reasonable  to  believe.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  when  M.  Isvolsky’s  successor  accompanied  the  Tsar  to 
Potsdam  he  was  unaware  of  the  general  nature  of  the  business 
to  be  discussed.  The  outlines  of  the  idea  might  very  well  have 
been  mentioned  beforehand  in  the  intimate  correspondence 
between  William  IT.  and  Nicholas  II.,  which  has  been  so  con¬ 
venient  an  aid  from  time  to  time  to  the  purposes  of  German  and 
Piussian  diplomacy. 

For  a  few  days  the  German  semi-official  Press  maintained  a 
tone  of  mysterious  prudence,  tempered  by  oracular  congratula¬ 
tions  upon  the  results  of  the  Potsdam  meeting.  It  is  asserted 
in  St.  Petersburg  that  the  fullest  eventual  publicity  was  in¬ 
tended  from  the  first.  The  question  became  a  subject  for 
longer  discussion  on  the  initiative  of  the  German  Chancellor. 
Herr  von  Bethmann,  in  a  speech  to  the  Reichstag,  declared  that 
all  causes  of  antagonism  between  Russia  and  Germany  had  been 
removed,  and  that  henceforward  neither  Power  would  join  in  any 
aggressive  combination  against  the  other.  The  statement  was 
received  with  jubilation  in  the  Fatherland,  and  w’ith  uneasiness 
in  France.  It  was  clear  enough  that  the  Wilhelmstrasse  had 
won  another  point  in  the  diplomatic  game  at  someone’s  expense. 
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The  more  rabid  part  of  the  German  Press  promptly  interpreted 
the  Imperial  Chancellor’s  declaration  as  a  message  directed  to 
England’s  address. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  November  10th,  !M.  Sazonoff  had 
declared  to  a  representative  of  the  Kovoie  Vrcniia,  that  “the 
discussion  of  every  question  raised  at  Potsdam  had  rested  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  previous  diplomatic 
basis  of  the  existing  international  situation  must  he  absolutely 
maintained  in  its  whole  integrity.”  These  words  were  not 
uttered  to  deceive,  nor  are  they  devoid  of  meaning.  They  may 
be  commended  to  those  who  speak  of  the  practical  disappearance 
of  the  Triple  Entente.  They  are  words  with  a  positive  and 
valuable,  though  limited,  significance.  Between  apparently  con¬ 
tradictory  interpretations  like  these — Herr  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  hinting  that  something  considerable  had  occurred,  while 
the  Tsar’s  Foreign  Minister  suggested  that  nothing  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  had  happened — it  was  difficult  to  judge.  A 
corner  of  the  veil  was  lifted  in  the  closing  days  of  last  year  by 
the  wind  of  a  somewhat  acrimonious  controversy  between  the 
Eussian  and  the  German  Press.  The  Noroie  Vretnia  had  main¬ 
tained  that  the  foundation  of  the  Triple  Entente  was  untouched 
by  the  Potsdam  pourparlers  and  the  subsequent  negotiations. 
But  then  came  in  an  aside  a  statement  of  extreme  interest  :  — 

The  special  Russo-German  questions  touching  the  East  will  be  adjusted 
conformably  with  the  situation  occupied  by  Russia  and  Germany  in  the 
political  groups  to  which  they  belong. 

The  two  Powers  are  equally  under  engagement  not  to  take  part  in  any 
new  combinations  upon  Asiatic  questions  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Russia 
and  of  Germany. 

There  at  last  a  statement  meant  to  be  reassuring  had  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag.  For  the  last  sentence  we  have  quoted  meant 
nothing  if  not  that  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  the  Triple  Entente 
England,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was  again  definitely  isolated 
upon  the  only  Asiatic  question  where  her  diplomacy  is  still  in  a 
state  of  conflict  or  friction  with  that  of  Germany — the  Baghdad 
railway.  A  few  days  later  still  a  flood  of  light  was  thrown  upon 
the  situation  by  a  St.  Petersburg  despatch  to  a  London  news¬ 
paper,  the  Evening  Times.  This  message  doubtless  contained 
minor  inaccuracies.  It  professed  to  give  the  text  of  a  Eussian 
note  which  at  that  time  had  not  been  drawn  up.  But  the  sub¬ 
stantial  accuracy  of  the  revelations  has  been  tacitly  admitted  on 
all  sides,  though  it  has  not  been  officially  confirmed. 

What  then  had  been  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  in  which 
the  Potsdam  pourparlers  had  resulted?  There  were  four  articles 
perhaps  to  be  modified  in  the  letter  but  not  likely  to  be  altered 
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in  any  main  detail.  It  will  be  apparent  at  once  that  by  this 
understanding  Russia  secures  absolutely  her  interests  in  Northern 
Persia,  while  Germany  is  relieved  from  any  fear  of  Russian 
opposition  to  the  Baghdad  railway.  The  four  articles  of  the 
Russo-German  entente  upon  the  Middle  Eastern  problem  may 
in  all  essentials  be  set  out  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  The  Russian  Government  agrees  not  to  oppose  the  project  of  the 
Baghdad  railway,  and  will  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  foreign  financial 
participation  in  that  enterprise. 

(2)  To  meet  the  wishes  of  the  German  Government  for  an  ultimate 
junction  between  the  Baghdad  railway  and  the  future  railway  system  of 
Persia,  the  Russian  Government  engages  itself  to  build,  as  soon  as  possible, 
a  branch  line  between  Sadijeh  (which  will  be  a  station  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Baghdad)  and  Khanikin  on  the  Persian  frontier.  The  two  Govern¬ 
ments  will  facilitate  international  traffic  on  this  line,  and  will  avoid  every¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  administrative  impediments  or  differential  treatment. 

(3)  The  German  Government  pledges  itself  not  to  construct  any  line 
of  railway,  except  the  Khanikin  branch,  between  any  part  of  the  Baghdad 
railway  and  any  part  of  the  north  Persian  frontier. 

(4)  The  German  Government  declares  that  it  has  no  political  interests 
in  Persia,  and  pursues  in  that  country  purely  commercial  objects;  and 
recognises,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Russia  has  in  North  Persia  special 
interests,  political,  strategical,  and  commercial.  The  German  Government 
declares,  further,  that  it  has  no  intention  of  seeking  or  supporting  any 
application  for  concessions  touching  railways,  telegraphs,  or  navigation  in 
any  part  of  Persia  north  of  a  line  joining  Kasr-i-Shirin,  Ispahan,  Yezd, 
Kliakh,  and  ending  at  Ghasik  on  the  Afghan  frontier.*  If  any  question  of 
such  concessions  is  raised,  the  German  Govei'nment  must,  in  the  first  place, 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Russian  Government.  For  the  rest 
Russia  assures  to  German  commerce  in  Persia  the  principle  of  the  open 
door. 

This  is  the  draft  instrument  to  be  ratified,  and  while  it  may 
undergo  verbal  changes — and  at  one  or  two  points  the  need  for 
greater  precision  is  obvious — there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it 
will  undergo  any  organic  alteration. 

III. 

The  sound  method  of  studying  these  propositions  is  to 
consider  them  as  they  affect  the  interests  of  the  two  contracting 
Powers^  before  examining  their  vital  bearing  upon  British 
interests.  In  the  first  place,  the  advantages  secured  by  Germany 
are  obvious  and  immense.  Upon  the  Baghdad  railway,  which  is 
more  vital  to  the  interests  of  England  than  to  those  of  any  other 
Great  Power  in  Europe,  the  Triple  Entente  ceases  absolutely  to 
exist.  It  may  be  objected  that  it  never  did  exist  so  far  as  this 
question  is  concerned,  and  that  nothing  touching  the  Baghdad 

(1)  The  imaginary  line  dividing  the  two  spheres  of  influence  in  Persia  according 
to  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  of  1907. 
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railway  has  ever  been  included,  either  formally  or  tacitly,  in  the 
scope  of  the  Anglo-Russian  understanding.  That  is  quite  true 
and  Russia  in  her  negotiations  at  Potsdam  was  not  fettered  in 
any  way  by  previous  engagements  with  us.  Yet  the  possibility 
of  coming  to  such  engagements  w^as  not  excluded  as  it  is  now. 
There  w’as  always  a  chance  that  the  Powers  of  the  Triple 
Entente  might  come  to  some  definite  agreement  to  act 
together  in  the  Near  East  and  Middle  East  alike.  The  door  was 
open  to  that  combination.  Could  it  have  been  formed  it  would 
have  been  a  material  aid  to  this  country  in  the  diplomatic  discus¬ 
sion  certain  to  be  opened  with  Berlin  sooner  or  later  upon  the 
final  section  of  the  railway  that  wdll  stretch  from  Baghdad  to 
the  Gulf,  and  raise  issues  dangerous  for  the  peace  of  nations. 
But  that  great  opportunity  has  passed  for  the  reasons  we  shall 
see.  The  door  is  shut  upon  the  possibility  of  Anglo-Russian 
co-operation  in  lower  Mesopotamia.  England  is  isolated  at  that 
point  of  her  policy,  and  must  defend  her  interests  henceforth 
solely  by  her  own  energy  and  resources.  Russia  is  pledged  to 
stand  neutral  in  this  difficulty  whatever  it  may  involve.  The 
Wilhelmstrasse  has  now  to  deal  for  all  main  purposes  with 
England  alone,  though  the  financial  friendship  of  Prance  may 
prove  a  factor  not  wholly  negligible. 

How  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  as  a  whole  regard  this  altered 
situation  is  a  matter  on  wffiich  we  are  left  in  no  doubt.  Take 
merely  the  organs  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  the  most 
moderate  in  the  German  Press.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  declares 
that  if  England  does  not  withdraw  her  opposition,  the  great  line 
which  is  to  be  the  glory  of  German  enterprise  wdll  simply  be 
carried  “over  England’s  head”  to  its  naval  terminus  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  says  the  same  thing 
in  less  brusque  language,  and  warns  us  that  we  must  either 
get  out  of  the  way  or  be  swept  out  of  the  way.  This  is  language 
such  as  w’c  have  not  heard  before  from  the  subjects  of 
any  Power  for  many  generations.  We  need  not  go  back  to 
Palmerston.  Our  credit  has  fallen  far  below  the  point  where  it 
stood  at  the  moment  of  the  Reval  meeting ;  and  if  w^e  are  to 
remove  in  the  Fatherland  the  false  popular  impressions  wffiich  in 
a  given  emergency  might  help  to  give  German  policy  a  fatal  turn, 
w'o  shall  be  well  advised,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  to  make  our  position  unmistakably 
clear  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  and  to  prepare  to  assume  if 
need  be  the  full  measure  of  our  responsibilities. 

The  second  advantage  secured  by  Germany  from  the  Potsdam 
pourparlers  is  as  obvious,  and  it  is  of  a  purely  commercial  kind. 
The  reference,  needless  to  say,  is  to  the  branch  line  from  Sadijeh, 
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ultimately  to  be  joined  up  at  Khanikin  with  the  Persian  railway 
system  of  the  future.  To  this  branch  the  greatest  importance 
has  been  attached  from  the  beginning  by  the  projectors  of  the 
Baghdad  railway,  for  it  is  expected  to  prove,  not  merely  a  useful 
feeder,  but  relatively  to  its  length,  one  of  the  most  profitable 
sections  of  the  w’hole  enterprise.  At  Khanikin  will  be  tapped 
the  great  flow  of  Persian  pilgrimage  to  the  famous  shrines  of 
the  Shiah  sect  on  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates.  At  Kerbela 
and  Xejef,  as  all  men  know,  are  buried  Hussein  and  Ali,  and  it  is 
almost  a  pledge  of  salvation  to  be  sepulchred  near  the  earth  that 
received  these  valiant  saints.  Pilgrimage  to  their  grave  is  for 
Shiahs  next  only  as  a  work  of  grace  to  the  journey  to  Mecca. 
To  be  assured  of  the  passenger  traffic  from  the  Persian  frontier 
to  the  Shiah  shrines  and  back  again,  is  to  make  certain  for 
the  first  time  of  one  of  the  most  important  assets  of  the  Baghdad 
railway  problem  as  a  whole,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  further 
means  of  spreading  German  prestige  among  all  sections  of  the 
]\Ioslem  world.  A  point  which  need  only  be  mentioned  since 
it  never  was  seriously  in  dispute,  is  the  guarantee  of  the  open 
door  for  German  trade  throughout  the  acknowledged  Eussian 
sphere  of  influence  in  North  Persia. 

If  we  dwell  on  a  further  advantage  of  the  Potsdam  entente 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  we  shall  touch  an 
issue  apparently  remote  from  those  we  are  discussing  but  not 
far  from  the  fact.  If  Herr  Kiderlen  has  desired  on  Bismarckian 
principles  to  “reopen  the  wire”  to  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  partly 
hocausc  that  apparatus  in  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  days  was  one  of 
the  principal  means  of  keeping  the  Dual  Monarchy  in  its  proper 
dijdomatic  place  from  the  German  point  of  view,  of  strict  subor¬ 
dination.  Demonstrations  of  intimacy  with  Russia  w’ere  alwa5’^s 
an  excellent  means  of  reminding  the  Hapsburg  Empire  that  it 
existed  on  suffrance.  When  the  apparition  of  the  ally  in  “shining 
armour”  secured  the  peaceful  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina,  the  ally  only  appeared  with  reluctance,  and  by  no  means 
desired  that  the  new  situation  should  turn  solely  or  mostly  to 
the  profit  of  Vienna.  No  one  who  can  read  between  the  lines 
doubts  that  Count  Aehrenthal  has  been  much  too  independent 
and  stirring  a  personality  to  give  complete  pleasure  at  Berlin. 
He  has  always  been  suspected  of  a  desire  to  seek  in  the  end  a 
better  understanding  between  the  Ballplatz  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Herr  Kiderlen  has  forestalled  any  intentions  of  that  kind. 
At  any  moment  when  German  and  Russian  policy  chose  to 
agree,  Vienna  can  be  deprived  of  its  newly  asserted  initiative. 
Thus  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  the  Potsdam 
entente  is  all  compact  of  advantages.  Germany  receives  much 
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and  surrenders  nothing  to  which  she  herself  attaches  a  serious 
value.  Whether  Turkey  will  take  the  same  benevolent  view  of 
the  promises  made  to  Prussia  is,  as  we  shall  see,  another  matter. 


IV. 

But  now  let  us  take  the  point  of  view’  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
there  also  we  shall  be  compelled  to  recognise  that  Eussia  has 
taken  an  undoubtedly  judicious  view  of  her  own  interests — at 
least,  in  the  Middle  East — and  that  she  has  achieved  some  very 
important  local  gains  without  forfeiting  anything  of  her  own. 
That  is  w  by  the  Potsdam  bargain  was  conceived  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Bismarckian  realism  whether  Herr  Kiderlen,  as  is  said,  or 
another  was  its  father.  By  the  Anglo-Eussian  agreement  of 
1907  Eussia  was  secured  in  her  sphere  of  influence  in  Northern 
Persia  so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned.  But  within  a  short 
period  fi'om  the  conclusion  of  that  compact  the  situation  was 
materially  changed,  and  it  became  evident  that  Eussia  in  Persia 
had  not  to  reckon  with  England  alone.  The  Ottoman  revolution 
occurred  a  few  weeks  after  the  Eeval  meeting.  Its  vibrations 
extended  to  Baghdad  and  beyond.  Presently  the  Persian  revolt 
was  in  full  blast.  Turkish  forces  began  to  encroach  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  Shah.  Excitable  minds  at  Teheran  began  to 
think  of  the  German  Enpieror  as  the  mighty  war-lord  of  the 
European  world,  the  monarch  who  had  turned  the  scales  against 
Eussia  in  the  Bosnian  crisis,  the  protector  of  all  the  faithful  of 
Islam,  Sunni,  and  Shiah  alike. 

The  Wilhelmstrasse  began  to  show  a  distinct  inclination  to 
interfere  at  Teheran.  And  German  interference,  backed  by  the 
aggressive  militarism  of  the  new’  Turkish  regime,  might  prove, 
in  many  ways,  a  very  troublesome  thing.  There  were  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  creating  between  Eussia  and  Germany,  if  the  former 
refused  to  listen  to  reason,  or  what  the  Wilhelmstrasse  considers 
to  be  reason,  a  situation  resembling  the  Moroccan  problem  in  its 
first  dangerous  phases.  There  was,  of  course,  no  such  immediate 
peril,  but  what  Eussia  feared,  not  without  cause,  w’as  that 
strategical  branch  lines  might  be  pushed  from  the  Baghdad 
railway  in  a  ho.stile  spirit  towards  Azerbaijan,  and  even  towards 
the  Tsar’s  Transcaueasian  provinces.  Now  these  anxieties  are 
removed,  and  Eussia,  by  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the 
Potsdam  entente,  feels  again  secure  of  those  advantages  in  North 
Persia  which  before  the  Turkish  revolution  were  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  agreement  between  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  ]\I.  Isvolsky.  Germany,  having  hitherto  refused  to 
recognise  the  Anglo-Eussian  agreement,  now’  fully  accepts  that 
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part  of  it  which  concerns  the  interests  of  the  Tsardoin ;  likewise 
Grermany  naturally  agrees  not  to  encourage  or  assist  the  Turk 
for  the  future  in  any  further  attempts  at  encroachment  upon  the 
North  Persian  frontier. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  diplomacy  of  St.  Petersburg  has 
purchased  these  gains  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  general  principle. 
Has  not  M.  Sazonoff  ignored  the  wider  effect  of  the  Baghdad 
railway  and  its  connections  in  transforming  the  whole  character  of 
the  Near  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Middle  Eastern  question?  We 
must  consider  as  a  w'hole  the  great  system  that  will  eventually  be 
constituted.  When  the  trunk  railway  crosses  the  Taurus  it  will 
ultimately  connect,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  line  stretching  to 
Mecca,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  reach  onwards  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  That  the  military  strength  of  Turkey  will  be 
vastly  enhanced  at  all  main  points  by  the  new  railway  system  is 
a  thing  not  open  to  question.  May  not  the  extension  of  railways 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  prove  almost  as  formidable  a  check  upon 
the  historic  ideals  of  Eussia  in  the  Near  East  as  has  been  the  rise 
of  Japan  upon  Russian  progress  in  the  Far  East?  Ten  years  ago 
many  of  the  Tsar’s  subjects  felt  and  said  that  the  Baghdad  railway 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  actively  encouraged  in  any  shape  or  form. 
.\nd  in  Abdul  Hamid’s  time  there  were  vague  Russian  plans  of 
counter-railways  striking  from  the  Caucasus  towards  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  and  running  in  other  directions  across  the  German  net¬ 
work  towards  the  ^Mediterranean.  But  the  intervening  decade, 
what  with  the  South  African  war  and  its  diplomatic  consequences, 
the  entente  cordiaJe,  the  iManchurian  conflict,  the  Anglo-Russian 
rapprochement ,  the  rise  of  the  Gorman  fleet,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  Young  Turk  revolution,  has  carried  us  all  into  a  totally 
new  world  of  foreign  policy,  and  nothing  in  Europe  or  Asia  can 
be  regarded  from  the  old  angle.  Above  all,  the  Turkish  race  itself 
has  shown  what  doctors  consider  one  of  the  best  aids  to  vitality. 
It  has  shown  the  will  to  live  and  develop,  or  else  to  fight  to  the 
death. 

In  the  new  circumstances  created  during  the  last  few  years, 
Pussia  had  to  revise  her  attitude  towards  the  Baghdad  railway. 
She  saw  that  she  ought  not  to  obstruct  it  if  she  could,  and  could 
not  if  she  would.  If  the  YMung  Turk  regime  thrives  that 
reasoning  is  obviously  sound.  If  it  does  not  thrive  and  the 
Baghdad  railway  is  built,  perhaps  Russian  diplomacy  thinks  at 
the  back  of  its  mind  that  in  case  the  great  experiment  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  should  fail,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  should  come  to 
a  distribution  of  assets,  there  will  be  something  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  w'orth  taking.  Russia’s  view  of  her  local  interests 
in  the  Middle  East  is  undoubtedly  well  served  by  the  Potsdam 
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understanding.  Of  her  interests  as  a  whole,  so  far  as  definite 
engagements  do  not  fetter  her,  she  is  the  sole  judge. 

Now  it  cannot  be  too  plainly  understood  that  we  have  not  the 
faintest  cause  of  complaint  against  Eussia.  The  Anglo-Eiissian 
rapprochement  was  never  extended,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
question  of  the  Baghdad  railway.  That  question,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  was  explicitly  excluded  by  Eussia  from  the  scope  of 
the  Persian  understanding.  The  W estminster  Gazette  has  re¬ 
called  the  fact — and  its  memory  in  this  matter  doubtless  acts 
under  an  influential  stimulus — that  the  exclusion  of  the  Baghdad 
railway  problem  from  all  connection  with  the  Persian  agreement 
is  established  by  a  declaration  made  on  behalf  of  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  time.  In  answer  to  Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Fitzinaiirice 
on  February  6th,  1908,  spoke  as  follows  in  the  House  of  Lords 

“  Undoubtedly,  whoever  may  get  a  railway  concession  and  execute  it 
to  Baghdad,  wall  desire  to  carry  it  up  to  the  Persian  frontier;  and  if  we 
had  interfered  so  as  to  prevent  the  railway  beyond  from  falling  into 
Russian  hands,  then,  I  think,  in  all  probability,  we  should  have  gratuitously 
gone  out  of  our  way  to  bring  another  Power  into  the  field  against  us;  and 
in  that  case  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  joint  opposition  of  these  two 
Powers  would  probably  not  have  been  favourable  to  the  general  results  of 
our  negotiations.  ...  If  I  wanted  to  convince  your  lordships  how  impossible 
it  would  have  been  to  have  opposed  the  wish  of  Russia  in  this  matter, 

I  should  only  have  to  show  you  on  the  map  that  the  ultimate  end  of  a 
line  on  Persian  territory  from  Kasr-i-Shirin  is  Teheran,  and  some  day  or 
other  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  Russian  Government  will  desire  that 
there  should  be  a  railway  following  the  existing  line  of  rails,  which  1ms 
been  made  by  Russian  enterprise  and  money,  from  their  northern  frontier 
at  Julfa  to  Teheran;  and  that  the  railway  from  the  Persian  frontier  will, 
therefore,  some  day  link  up  at  Teheran  with  the  railway  coming  from 
the  frontier  at  the  north.” 

This  statement  is  involved  as  it  stands,  but  a  reference  to  any 
good  map  will  make  the  argument  perfectly  plain.  Even  without 
reference  to  maps  its  general  purport  is  clear.  It  means  that 
Eussia  in  1907,  when  the  Persian  understanding  was  negotiated 
between  iM.  Isvolsky  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  expressly  reserved 
her  right  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Germany  for  linking  up 
Teheran  with  Baghdad.  At  that  time  the  transaction,  now 
carried  out  successfully  by  Herr  Kiderlen,  was  already  suggested 
by  the  Wilhelmstrasse. 

But  this,  of  course,  is  not  the  whole  case.  Eussia  is  free  from 
all  formal  ground  for  blame.  But  can  our  own  Foreign  Office 
escape  so  completely  from  censure?  Upon  an  impartial  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  facts  it  will  hardly  be  thought  so.  Much  water 
has  flowed  under  all  bridges  since  1907.  The  Persian  under¬ 
standing,  valuable  in  itself  as  it  was  and  remains,  was  less 
important  as  an  achievement  than  as  a  basis  for  other  efforts  of 
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constructive  diplomacy.  That  is  where  we  have  failed.  We  have 
been  unable  to  improve  the  situation  for  any  of  the  further 
purposes  of  our  ixDlicy.  Yet  in  the  meantime  the  Balkan  crisis 
was  fought  through.  The  relations  between  England  and  Russia 
stood  for  a  while  upon  a  quite  different  footing.  When  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  w’ere  annexed,  Sir  Edward  Grey  gave  the  most 
generous  interpretation  to  the  Anglo-Russian  understanding.  He 
identified  British  policy  absolutely  with  the  Russian  point  of 
view,  and  went  much  further  than  any  separate  consideration  of 
British  interests  could  have  led  him.  It  might  well  have  been 
hoped  that  when  the  purposes  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg 
were  heartily  at  one  in  the  Balkans  as  w’dl  as  harmonised  in 
Persia,  a  common  policy  wdth  regard  to  the  great  outstanding 
question  of  the  Middle  East  might  have  been  devised.  If  Lord 
Fitzmaurice’s  statement  is  glanced  at  again  this  point  will  be 
obvious.  There  was  every  reason  why  Russia’s  interest  in  the  link 
between  the  Baghdad  line  and  the  Persian  railways  should  be 
recognised  by  us.  There  was  no  reason  why  Russia  should  not  have 
recognised  our  interest  in  the  end-section  of  the  Baghdad  railway 
from  its  junction  with  the  Khanikin  branch  line  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Our  support  in  the  Balkans  was  unable  to  avert  an 
untoward  issue  of  the  Bosnian  imbroglio  for  Russia  wdien  the  ally 
of  Austria  appeared  “in  shining  armour.’’  But  w^e  went  as  far  as 
possible  at  that  time  and  the  sequel  is  not  good.  It  destroys  the 
chance  of  common  action  by  the  Triple  Entente,  at  the  point  of 
the  map  where  active  diplomatic  support  of  other  Powers  would 
have  been  most  useful  to  British  policy.  The  Potsdam  pour¬ 
parlers  in  that  respect  shut  against  us  a  door  that  the  Persian 
agreement  left  open. 

V. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  all  considerations  like  these  to 
the  question  of  British  policy  in  view  of  the  concrete  situation 
created.  We  have  now’  to  rely  for  all  effective  purposes  upon 
our  own  efforts  in  diplomacy.  If  that  fails  w’e  may  have  to  rely 
solely  upon  our  own  efforts  in  arms.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  negotiation  will  be  impotent  to  secure  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  British  claims  in  this  question.  Let  us  consider 
carefully  where  it  stands.  Ten  years  ago,  when  the  Baghdad 
railway  problem  was  new,  the  present  writer  discussed  it  again 
and  again  in  these  pages,  and  alw’ays  advocated  in  connection 
with  it  the  necessity  of  more  reasonable  relations  with  Russia 
than  at  that  time  prevailed.  Since  then  most  factors  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  scheme  have  been  profoundly  modified. 

We  may  pass  lightly  over  earlier  history.  The  Euphrates 
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valley  railway  was  for  many  years  a  famous  British  project. 
General  Chesney  made  the  surveys  for  it  before  Queen  Victoria 
came  to  the  throne,  but  nothing  happened.  Chesney’s  efforts 
seemed  wasted  ;  and  when  his  admirable  book  was  called  for 
thirty  j'ears  after  his  survey -work  w’as  done,  he  confessed  that 
but  for  an  urgent  Government  request  at  last,  he  would  “not  have 
had  the  heart  ”  to  face  the  labour  of  undertaking  and  completing 
the  narrative  dedicated  in  1868  to  Queen  Victoria.  Afterwards 
a  select  Parliamentary  Committee  pronounced  a  general  approval 
of  the  plan.  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  volumes  made  it  popular.  The 
idea  appealed  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  he  might  have  done 
something  to  carry  it  out  had  he  been  returned  to  office  in  1880. 
With  his  fall  the  great  project,  and  all  that  had  been  done  in 
connection  with  it,  disappeared  from  the  British  mind.  Under 
the  present  Kaiser  German  enterprise,  as  well  as  German  diplo¬ 
macy,  began  to  oust  us  from  our  former  political  and  commercial 
primacy  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Piailway  construction  in  the 
’nineties  had  extended  from  the  Bosphorus  to  Konia,  in  the 
heart  of  Asia  Minor,  before  we  marked  the  significance  of  the 
change. 

At  the  end  of  1809  Abdul  Hamid  promised,  as  a  personal 
favour  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  that  a  German  company  should 
receive  the  concession  for  an  extension  of  the  Anatolian 
railway  from  Konia  to  stretch  to  the  Taurus,  climb  the  mountains, 
cross  the  desert,  bridge  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  descend 
down  the  latter  river  to  Baghdad,  and  thence  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Koweit  was  fixed  upon  as  tlie  terminus,  a  place  of 
important  possibilities  and  ambiguous  status,  partly  under 
Turkish  suzerainty,  partly  under  British  protection.  In  1902 
Abdul  Hamid  issued  an  irade  definitely  confirming  the  concession 
for  the  Baghdad  railway,  and  a  few  months  later  negotiations 
were  opened  between  the  British  and  the  German  Governments. 
These  pourparlers  were  a  total  failure.  It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  were  at  first  inclined  to  go  further 
than  public  opinion  would  allow.  Public  opinion  ultimately 
prevailed  because  of  the  soundness  of  its  case.  At  no  point  of 
the  negotiations  were  British  and  German  interests  brought  to  a 
common  denominator. 

Berlin,  for  financial  and  political  reasons  alike,  w’as  extremely 
anxious  for  British  participation,  but  on  one  fixed  condition— 
that  the  line  should  be  treated  as  a  whole  and  that  Germany 
should  be  distinctly  the  predominant  partner,  and  this  country 
as  distinctly  a  junior  partner.  Nor  has  any  other  basis  for 
negotiations  ever  since  been  found.  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  this  kind  of  internationalisation  was  a  leonine  compact. 
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ia  which  we  for  once,  despite  our  national  claim,  would  not  have 
played  the  part  of  the  nobler  animal.  It  was  thought  by  some 
optimists  in  this  country — the  present  writer  never  agreed  with 
them— that  Germany,  heavily  as  she  had  loaded  the  Turkish 
Treasury  with  guarantees  for  the  capital  invested,  would  not 
be  able  to  finance  the  scheme  without  British  help,  just  as  it 
was  often  imagined  at  the  same  date  that  Germany  would  never 
be  able  to  afford  a  large  fleet,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  effort 
to  be  both  a  great  military  and  a  great  naval  Power  would  bring 
her  policy  to  the  ground.  That  speculations  like  these  were  based 
upon  a  total  ignorance  of  the  economic  strength  of  modern 
Germany,  all  men  now  know. 

There  was  a  curious  coincidence  in  this  connection.  The  new 
German  navy  was  founded  by  the  Bill  introduced  by  Prince 
Billow  during  December,  1899 — in  the  black  week  of  the  South 
African  war — just  after  the  promise  of  the  Baghdad  railway  con¬ 
cession  had  been  obtained  from  Yildiz.  In  a  single  decade 
Germany  has  risen  from  insignificance  at  sea  to  be  unquestionably 
the  second  naval  Power  in  the  world.  In  the  same  period  the 
building  of  the  Baghdad  railway  has  continued  slowly  but  surely 
to  progress.  Railhead  is  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  and 
now  in  the  struggle  with  mountain  and  desert  all  the  real 
financial  and  engineering  difficulties  of  the  scheme  must  be 
encountered  and  surmounted  before  the  great  line  reaches  the 
rivers  of  Alesopotamia. 

Last  year  Herr  Gwinner,  the  powerful  president  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  reconstructed  the  syndicate  which  has  the  con¬ 
cession  in  hand.  French  financial  influences — not  official,  but 
influential  for  reasons  well  understood — have  always  been  in 
favour  of  the  project.  The  new  directing  Board  includes  nominally 
four  Germans,  three  Frenchmen,  three  Swiss,  an  Austrian,  and 
a  Turk.  In  reality,  German  predominance  in  every  way  is  com¬ 
pletely  assured.  Meanwhile  Russia,  by  the  Potsdam  entente, 
withdraws  all  opposition  direct  or  indirect.  France  has  long  been 
convinced  that  her  present  official  detachment  from  the  scheme  is 
detrimental  both  to  her  business  interests  and  to  her  political  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Levant.  Germany,  as  the  recent  Turkish  loan  proved, 
cannot  yet  find  easily  by  her  own  resources  the  capital  required 
for  carrying  the  line  through  the  expensive  and  unremuncrativa 
stages  that  are  immediately  ahead.  But  in  face  of  the  new 
situation  we  have  described,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  sufficient 
international  capital  will  be  eventually  forthcoming  to  overcome 
the  purely  financial  difficulty,  formidable  as  it  had  hitherto 
appeared.  It  is  clear  then  that  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  If 
diplomacy  is  to  have  a  fair  chance  now  negotiations  should  bo 
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reopened  on  British  initiative,  and  not  in  Berlin  only,  but  at 
Constantinople  also.  This  latter  proviso  is  obviously  vital  in 
view  of  the  whole  character  of  the  situation,  as  well  as  of  the 
change  in  Turkish  conditions  since  the  fall  of  Abdul  Hamid. 


VI. 

Let  us  consider  then  whether  a  fair  basis  of  compromise  can 
now  be  found.  On  one  point  public  opinion  is  not  likelv  to  be 
less  firm  than  it  was  eight  years  ago.  We  cannot  simply  enter 
as  a  junior  partner  into  a  scheme  for  the  internationalisation  of 
the  whole  line.  A  definite  submission  of  that  character  would 
offer  no  guarantee  for  the  interests  either  of  our  trade  or  of  our 
policy,  and  on  the  contrary,  would  permanently  diminish  our 
credit  in  the  East  and  throughout  all  Islam,  while  still  further 
exalting  German  prestige  at  our  expense.  That  would  set  up  a 
strain  which  our  moral  position  in  Persia  and  India  could  not 
bear.  Where  we  have  figured  as  the  first  of  peoples  we  cannot 
accept  the  permanent  position  of  a  “brilliant  second.”  We 
)nust  look  at  this  aspect  of  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Eastern  peoples.  U}X)n  the  scheme  of  internationalisation 
as  proposed  in  1903,  the  English  representation  on  the  directing 
Board  would  be  little  more  important  than  the  Swiss.  The 
European  staff  of  the  railway  would  be  mainly  German 
throughout,  and  the  presence  of  British  colleagues  in  obviously 
subordinate  numbers  and  position  would  be  in  every  way  a  disad¬ 
vantage  to  us  rather  than  otherwise.  The  whole  line  would  come 
with  a  German  character  right  down  to  the  Gulf.  The  terminus, 
whether  at  Koweit  or  elsewhere,  would  be  little  less  German 
than  Kiao-chou.  Yet  the  great  inland  sea  called  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  an  expanse  that  we  have  practically  kept  open  for  peaceful 
trade  and  safe  navigation  at  our  expense  alone.  We  have 
cleansed  it  of  piracy.  We  have  buoyed  its  waters  and  beaconed 
its  shores.  We  have  placed  it  in  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  world.  It  is  hardly  more  separable  from  the  interests 
of  India  than  is  the  Irish  Sea  from  the  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Practically  the  whole  of  its  northern  coast  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  within  our  sphere  of  influence  by  the  Persian  agree¬ 
ment,  of  which  the  Russian  part  has  been  now  recognised  by 
Germany.  The  position  we  hold,  and  the  interests  we  have  at 
stake,  are  such  as  no  great  people  could  surrender  without  a 
struggle,  and  the  tame  acceptance  of  complete  diplomatic  defeat 
would  be  a  confession  to  the  world  that  our  day  was  done.  Not 
only  the  southern  Persians,  but  the  sixty  millions  of  INIoham- 
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medans  in  India  and  Afghanistan  would  look  on  Germany  as  the 
coming  Power. 

In  that  case,  it  will  be  asked  whether  there  can  be  no  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  British  view,  which  Germans  have  hitherto  been  unable 
to  accept.  The  full  claim  of  this  country  w^as  justified  by  the 
immense  magnitude  of  our  Eastern  interests,  moral  and  material 
—Germany,  let  it  always  be  remembered,  is  the  only  European 
Power  which  has  as  yet  no  Mohammedan  subjects,  a  fact  which 
enables  her  to  sustain  at  small  expense  the  role  of  chief  Western 
sympathiser  w'ith  Islam.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Empire  in 
India  not  only  includes  a  larger  Moslem  population  than  is  found 
in  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  but  embraces  a  fifth  or 
sixth  part  of  all  mankind.  We  have  just  described  how'  out  of 
this  marvellous  supremacy  in  Southern  Asia  has  arisen  our 
historic  jwsition  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  For  these  reasons  it  was 
demanded — and  under  the  conditions  existing  before  the  Turkish 
revolution  rightly  demanded — that  at  Baghdad,  or  rather  north 
of  it  at  the  junction  with  the  branch-line  from  Khanikin,  the 
railway  should  pass  under  purely  British  commercial  control, 
wholly  subject,  of  course,  to  Turkish  political  rights. 

The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  to  the  Ottoman  Empire 
itself,  and  indirectly  to  the  entire  railwmy,  of  an  economic 
concern,  would  be  very  great  even  now.  Constantinople  would 
be  relieved  once  for  all  from  a  dependence  on  one  Power,  w’hich 
cannot  be  permanently  conducive  either  to  the  financial  or  the 
political  interests  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  large.  Again,  true  to 
the  principle  which  we  have  always  followed  in  connection  wdth 
Turkish  railways,  British  enterprise  would  be  willing  to  build  the 
Gulf  section  without  burthening  the  Turkish  Treasury  with  any 
kilometric  guarantees  wTiatever.  We  alone  maintain  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  the  peace  and  security  upon  which  the  pros^ierity  of 
the  terminus  and  of  tlie  whole  of  the  end-section  of  the  railway 
will  very  largely  depend.  We  can  supply  from  India  by  far  the 
host  and  cheapest  supply  of  labour  for  the  building  of  the  final 
stretches  of  the  line,  and  it  is  well  within  our  power  either  to 
develop  trade  with  the  termiiius  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  or  to 
divert  trade. 

But  this  view  of  the  case  could  only  take  practical  effect — in  a 
British  concession  for  the  complete  commercial  control  of  the 
Gulf  section — if  the  Turks  themselves  were  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  the  proposition. 

The  deciding  word  in  this  controversy  ought  to  be  pronounced, 
as  the  Germans  w’ould  agree,  neither  in  London  or  Berlin,  but  in 
Constantinople  itself.  This  question  ought  to  lead  us  to  a 
revision  of  our  whole  inconclusive  attitude  tow’ards  the  new 
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Turkish  regime,  and  there  is  now  no  reason  why  sharper  decision 
and  freer  initiative  should  not  appear  in  our  policy.  In  the 
Potsdam  entente  Herr  Kiderlen  has  devised  a  bargain  not  whollv 
in  Turkish  interests,  and  not  even  Baron  Marschall’s  ^lersiiasive 
dexterity  can  excite  enthusiasm  on  the  Bosphorus  for  the  latest 
achievement  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  The  Turks,  though  not 
nominally  bound  by  German  engagements— to  countenance  no 
branch  line  except  the  Khanikin  feeder  between  the  Baghdad 
railway  and  the  Eussian  sphere — feel  morally  fettered  by  that  part 
of  the  compact  and  placed  again  in  tutelage  even  though  the 
implied  restriction  of  their  freedom  upon  their  own  territory  is  of 
no  immediate  practical  importance.  If  the  entire  business  of 
organising  the  construction  of  the  Baghdad  railway  were  to 
begin  over  again,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  Young 
Turks  would  have  preferred  British  predominance  on  one  part  of 
the  line  to  German  predominance  throughout.  But  the  new 
regime  is  even  yet  not  too  assured  of  its  continued  cohesion  or  of 
the  security  of  its  foundations  on  either  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 
German  and  Austrian  wishes  will  not  necessarily  turn  the  scale, 
but  they  will  balance  the  scale  against  the  wishes  of  all  the  other 
Powers  put  together. 

If  the  Turkish  Government  does  not  see  its  way  now  to 
entrust  exclusively  to  British  capital,  construction,  and 
management,  the  Gulf  section,  in  spit»*  of  the  great  advantages 
w’hich  that  arrangement  would  offer  for  Turkish  interests,  the 
question  will  bo  whether  between  the  German  and  the  British 
claims  as  hitherto  maintained,  a  middle  basis  cannot  be  found. 
In  any  case,  the  Gulf  section  would  have  to  be  separately  treated, 
but  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  an  amicable  and  workable 
agreement  could  not  be  concluded.  The  Gulf  section  of  the  line 
might  be  internationalised  like  the  rest,  but  under  a  different 
though  associated  syndicate.  The  present  Council  as  recon¬ 
structed  by  Herr  Gwinner  might  admit  British  and  French  official 
representatives.  The  second  company  controlling  the  Gulf 
section  would  be  mainly  a  British  company,  but  including  French. 
Eussian,  and  German  representatives. 

VII. 

On  these  terms  the  French  and  British  money  markets  would 
be  opened  for  the  flotation  of  the  Baghdad  railway.  Construc¬ 
tion  might  go  on  at  both  ends.  The  completion  of  the  whole 
scheme  would  be  hastened.  The  railway  would  be  more  profit¬ 
able  when  it  was  finished.  In  the  meantime  the  Turkish 
Treasury  would  be  saved  from  part  of  the  burthen  otherwise  to  be 
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imposed  on  it.  Abdul  Hamid  might  have  been  blind  to  con¬ 
siderations  like  these,  but  neither  Djavid  Bey,  we  should  imagine, 
nor  Mahmud  Shefket,  nor  any  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Army,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Turkish 
interests,  political  and  financial,  would  be  best  served  by  the 
policy  we  have  sketched. 

What  is  most  required  is  not  simply  to  emphasise  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  the  better  business  view  of  the  Baghdad  railway 
question,  but  to  convince  the  Young  Turks  of  the  .solidity  of 
our  friendship.  !Many  of  t!iem  know  what  has  been  the  real 
position.  In  spite  of  a  certain  indecision  and  inertia  in  our 
|X)licy  on  the  Bosphorus,  we  have  wished  well  to  the  YMung  Turks 
from  first  to  last.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  the  glorious  revolu¬ 
tion  led  so  soon  from  the  raptures  to  the  realism  of  the  situation. 
The  state  of  !\[acedonia,  as  of  the  Yemen,  may  be  little  better 
than  in  the  days  of  Abdul  Hamid.  The  Macedonians  may  feel 
within  themselves  desperate  thoughts  when  they  think  that  while 
their  subjection  remains  what  it  was  the  old  hope  of  Christian 
intervention  is  cut  off.  But  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  grasp 
one  [>oint.  To  be  more  orthodox  than  the  Tsar  in  the  Balkans 
were  as  absurd  as  being  more  Catholic  than  the  Pope  in  Borne. 
We  may  legitimately  do  all  that  friendly  persuasion  can  in 
this  respect,  but  we  can  go  no  further  than  friendly  per¬ 
suasion  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  populations  in  the  Balkans, 
and  in  no  circumstances  can  we  make  ourselves  the  special 
mouthpiece  of  their  claims.  Any  other  attitude  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  in  every  v.ay,  and  it  is  our  first  duty 
to  give  the  Young  Turks  positive  assurance  of  our  decided  support 
in  all  action  required  for  upholding  their  regime  and  maintaining 
the  status  quo.  As  has  been  said,  mankind  is  apt  to  expect  too 
much  from  revolutions.  We  have  been  in  danger  of  expecting 
too  much  from  the  Turkish,  forgetting  that  the  task  of  the 
reformers  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  difficult  political 
problems  in  the  world. 

In  any  case  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  insist  that  the 
Ottoman  revolution  in  itself  was  bound  to  make  a  change  in  the 
temper  with  which  we  regarded  the  Baghdad  ra.ilway  at  the 
outset.  In  Abdul  Plamid’s  hands  it  would  have  extended  the 
possibilities  of  oppression.  In  the  hands  of  the  Young  Turks 
the  Baghdad  railway  became  an  essential  part  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  strengthened  defence  and  jwlitical  regeneration.  It 
became  clear  that  any  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  English  and 
Oerman  interests  in  the  Middle  East  would  have  to  be  based 
in  some  such  manner  as  we  have  suggested,  on  the  obvious 
advantage  of  the  Turks  themselves.  If  the  Potsdam  pourparlers 
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load  to  a  firm  grasp  by  British  diplomacy  of  this  principle,  they 
will  be  a  better  service  to  British  policy  than  Herr  Kiderlen 
intended. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  Triple  Entente  is  seriously  weakened 
as  a  safeguard  of  our  vital  interests  at  a  particular  point,  nothin" 
could  be  cruder  or  more  mischievous  than  to  declare  that  the 
combination,  even  for  the  larger  purposes  of  diplomacy,  is  prac¬ 
tically  dissolved.  If  we  have  not  developed  our  opportunities 
in  the  last  few  years  as  we  might,  or  achieved  what  had  been 
hoped,  it  is  an  immense  gain  that  Russia  and  England  are 
still  in  agreement  upon  the  Persian  question,  and  that  there  is 
no  conflict  between  them  at  any  point  of  the  map.  If  for  the 
)>resent  they  have  no  positive  objects  in  common,  that  is  because 
the  status  quo  is  not  visibly  threatened  at  any  point.  But  who 
knows  how  long  that  situation  may  last,  or  when  mutual  goodwill 
may  have  to  be  crystallised  again  into  common  action?  llussia 
has  faced  the  logic  of  the  Bosnian  imbroglio.  She  is  bent  on 
recuperation  and  reorganisation.  She  abjures  adventures.  Her 
desire  is  to  build  up  her  strength,  to  wait  events,  and  to  postpone 
crises  in  the  Balkans  and  elsewhere  until  she  is  more  ready 
to  meet  them.  Her  action  at  Potsdam  was  not  unexpected 
and  her  policy  is  not  obscure.  But  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is 
also  evident  that  in  the  relations  between  two  great  Powers, 
each  concedes  to  the  other,  as  a  matter  of  course,  any  increased 
measure  of  freedom  that  it  claims  for  itself.  We  have  been  to 
a  certain  extent  embarrassed  in  our  dealings  with  the  Young 
Turks  by  the  moral  consequences  of  the  Balkan  crisis  of 
more  than  two  years  ago,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  com¬ 
pletely  liquidated.  Russia  in  resuming  a  freer  hand  in  her 
dealings  with  Berlin,  necessarily  leaves  us  a  freer  hand  in  our 
dealings  with  Constantinople.  For  the  rest,  the  entente  eordiale 
is  firmer  than  ever,  as  ]M.  Pichon  said  the  other  day;  it  is  the 
undoubted  wish  of  French  ]x)licy  that  the  Baghdad  railway 
problem  should  be  faced  by  this  country  and  the  public  as  soon 
and  as  frankly  as  possible ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
the  co-operation  of  the  two  Powers  upon  this  question  will  ho 
efficient  as  well  as  active.  If  negotiations  are  to  fail,  the  sooner 
we  know  it  the  better,  for  failure  would  mean  the  possil)ility 
and  the  likelihood  of  the  war  in  West  and  East  which  would 
either  end  this  Empire  or  transform  its  fighting  organisation. 

J.  L.  G.\rvin. 
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The  last  General  Election  was  fought  on  a  single  issue.  That 
issue  was  whether  the  House  of  Lords  should  have  an  absolute 
veto  on  the  measures  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  whether  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  should,  subject  to  certain  safeguards  to  secure  that 
the  country  had  made  up  its  mind,  prevail.  The  importance  of 
the  principles  at  stake  was  neither  exaggerated  by  one  side  nor 
ignored  by  the  other,  and  the  contest,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
animated  in  our  political  annals,  is  acknowledged  to  be  fraught 
with  momentous  results.  The  warmth  of  the  feelings  aroused 
on  both  sides  in  respect  of  the  distribution  of  power  between 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  matters  of  legislation, 
and  the  alacrity  with  which  the  party  successful  at  the  polls 
will  endeavour  to  place  on  the  statute  book  their  contemplated 
reforms  of  the  Constitution,  incline  me  to  think  that  now,  when 
attention  is  directed  to  the  effort  of  making  the  working  of  the 
legislative  machine  more  efficient,  and  to  giving  the  wishes  of 
the  people  as  expressed  by  their  elected  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons  due  weight,  it  were  time  to  place  before  the 
public  in  a  simple  statement  the  utter  impotency,  not  of  the 
House  of  Lords  or  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  of  both  these 
Houses,  in  matters  of  moment  to  the  destinies  of  these  countries 
far  greater  than  any  legislative  changes  are  likely  to  be. 

In  the  right  of  declaring  war  and  making  peace,  in  the  treaty¬ 
making  power,  and  speaking  generally,  in  the  direction  of  the 
jiolicy  of  the  country.  Parliament  has  no  effective  control.  The 
prerogatives  of  declaring  war  and  making  peace,  and  of  entering 
into  treaties,  like  other  great  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  have  in 
their  exercise  been  transferred  to  the  Cabinet — a  body  no  doubt 
responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  not  required  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  practice  of  the  Constitution  to  take  the  Parliament 
into  its  confidence  in  reference  to  the  proposed  exercise  of  these 
powers.  Mr.  Bagehot,  who  has  been  in  his  grave  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  in  his  well-known  book.  The  Enqlish  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  in  the  recent  constitutional  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  quoted  by  speakers  in  every  quarter  of  the  House 
as  a  work  of  the  very  highest  authority,  thus  described  this  great 
blot  on  our  system  of  Government  :  — 

“Treaties  are  quite  as  important  as  most  laws,  and  to  require  the 
elaborate  assent  of  representative  bodies  to  every  word  of  the  law,  and 
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not  to  consult  them  even  on  the  essence  of  the  treaty  is  jirima  jacie 
ludicrous.  In  the  older  forms  of  the  English  Constitution  this  may  have 
been  quite  right,  the  power  was  then  really  lodged  in  the  Crown,  and 
because  Parliament  met  very  seldom,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  was  then 
necessary  that  on  a  multitude  of  points  the  Crown  should  have  much  more 
power  than  is  amply  sufficient  for  it  at  present.  But  now  the  real  power 
is  not  in  the  Sovereign,  it  is  in  the  Prime  Minister  aitd  the  Cabinet — that 
is,  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  Parliament,  and  of  the 
Chairman  of  that  Committee.  Now,  beforehand,  no  one  would  have  ventured 
to  suggest  that  a  Committee  of  Parliament  on  Foreign  relations  should  lie 
able  to  commit  the  country  to  the  greatest  International  obligations  without 
consulting  either  Parliament  or  the  country.  No  other  Select  Committee 
has  any  comparable  power,  and  considering  how  carefully  we  have  fettered 
and  limited  the  powers  of  all  other  subordinate  authorities,  our  allowing  so 
much  discretionary  power  on  matters  peculiarly  dangerous  and  peculiarlv 
delicate  to  rest  in  the  sole  cliarge  of  one  Secret  Committee  is  exceedingly 
strange.  No  doubt  it  may  bo  beneficial,  many  seeming  anomalies  are  so, 
but  at  first  sight  it  does  not  look  right.”  (Bagehot's  "English  Constitu¬ 
tion.”  Introduction  to  the  Second  Edition,  pp.  xii.-xiii.) 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  from  Mr.  Bagehot  at  such  con¬ 
siderable  length  owing  to  its  being  a  terse  and  pungent  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  this  curious  and  pernicious  constitutional  anomaly,  and 
because  his  remarks  with  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  treaties 
from  effective  Parliamentary  control  are,  in  my  judgment,  as 
applicable  to  questions  of  peace  or  war.  The  Constitution  has 
vested  the  right  of  declaring  war  and  making  peace  exclusively 
in  the  Crown,  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Sovereign,  as  he  may  judge  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
nation  to  require.  But  this  prerogative  must  be  exercised  by 
the  advice  and  upon  the  responsibility  of  ^Ministers,  who  are  no 
doubt  accountable  to  Parliament.  The  previous  consent  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  however,  either  to  the  commencement  of  a  war  or  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace,  is  not  required  by  the  Constitution.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  necessity  for  obtaining  adequate  supplies 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  contest  with  any  foreign  Power,  and 
the  control  possessed  by  Parliament  over  the  Army  and  Xavy 
by  the  Annual  Acts,  coupled  with  the  existence  of  Ministerial 
responsibility,  constitute  a  sufficiently  powerful  check  against 
the  improper  use  of  this  prerogative.  To  this  proposition  I 
demur.  On  March  31st,  1854,  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  a  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  reference  to  the 
Bussian  War,  “Sir,  the  power  of  declaring  war  is  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  Crown.  I  look  upon  that  prerogative  as  a  real 
prerogative,  and  if  her  Majesty  sends  a  message  to  Parliament, 
and  informs  us  that  she  has  found  it  necessary  to  engage  in  war, 
I  hold  that  it  is  not  an  occasion  on  which  we  are  to  enter  into 
the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  advice  by  which  her  Majesty^ has 
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been  guided.  It  is  our  duty  under  the  circumstances  to  rally 
round  the  Throne  and  to  take  such  subsequent  and  constitutional 
occasions  to  question  the  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Government  if 
it  be  not  a  proper  one.” 

Lord  rahnerston  enlarged  on  this  doctrine  of  the  declaration 
of  war  being  outside  the  sphere  of  Parliamentary  action  by 
stating,  on  February  3rd,  1857,  as  Prime  ^linister,  in  reference 
to  the  Persian  War,  ‘‘I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  whenever 
we  become  involved  in  a  war  with  one  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe,  or  with  the  United  States  of  America,  involving  serious 
consequences,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  call  Parlia¬ 
ment  together  to  .state  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel  and  to  ask  for 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  contest.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
collision  with  such  a  remote  Power  as  Persia — a  remote  country  a 
conflict  with  which  is  not  likely  to  entail  upon  us  any  considerable 
efforts — considering  that  in  the  natural  order  of  things  Parliament 
would  speedily  assemble,  to  call  Parliament  specially  together 
would  only  be  a  burlesque  on  our  Constitutional  forms.”  “If,” 
said  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  February  4th,  1864,  ‘‘there  be  a  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  Crown,  which  no  one  has  ever  challenged,  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  declare  peace  or  war  without  the 
interference  of  Parliament  by  her  ^lajesty  alone  under  the  advice 
of  her  Majesty’s  responsible  Ministers..  And,  Sir,  if  her  ^Majesty’s 
Government  had  been  of  opinion  that  this  country  ought  to  go 
to  war,  from  any  cause  or  on  any  side,  and  had  advised  her 
^lajesty  to  take  that  step  whether  that  war  had  been  just  or 
unjust,  there  is  no  doubt  the  Parliament  would  have  supiwrted 
her  Majesty,  at  the  same  time  taking  their  Constitutional  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  ‘‘I  deny,”  said  Lord  Palmerston,  on  July  11th,  1857, 
“that  the  doctrine  that  the  Crown  has  no  right  either  to  make 
war  or  to  make  peace,  without  previous  communication  with  and 
previous  concurrence  of  Parliament,  to  be  any  part  of  the  British 
Constitution.”  These  pronouncements  show  that  the  power  of 
Parliament  over  the  purse  is  illusory — for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
an  unjust  war  which  has  been  declared  by  the  Crown  without 
its  previous  knowledge  or  sanction.  The  late  iNIr.  Fawcett,  in 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December  16th,  1878,  in 
reference  to  the  expenses  of  the  African  War,  to  which  he  was 
opposed,  pint  this  p-iosition  very  clearly,  a  piosition  which  was 
realised  during  the  South  African  War  by  British  ^Members 
opj)osed'  to  the  war  policy.  Before  Parliament  met,  he  declared 
to  his  constituents — and  he  rep^eated  the  declaration — that  when 
war  had  been  once  commenced  nothing  was  so  idle  as  to 
,  suppiose  that  the  House  of  Commons  could  stop  the  expenditure 
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which  had  been  incurred.  The  duty  of  the  Opposition  when 
war  was  declared,  was  stated  with  admirable  force  and  admirable 
clearness  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Lord 
Hartington),  when  he  stated  that  however  anxious  he  might  bo 
to  limit  the  scope  of  the  war,  he  would  be  no  party  in  any  effort 
to  stop  the  supplies.  The  reason  of  this  was  obvious :  the 
soldiers  wdio  were  in  the  field  must  be  paid,  the  stores  procured 
or  ordered  must  be  paid  for,  unless  the  House  was  prepared  to 
sanction  an  Act  of  national  repudiation.  Indeed,  so  absolutelv 
impossible  when  a  war  had  been  once  begun  was  it  to  stop 
supplies,  that  the  House  of  Commons  could  practically  exercise 
no  control,  and  he  felt  this  so  strongly  that  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  he  did  everything  in  his  ])ower  to  get  rarliament 
summoned  before  war  was  declared,  and  he  felt  that  had  that 
been  done,  and  if  before  the  war  they  had  only  had  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  now  possessed,  this  war  would  never  have  begun. 

Ko  Minister  w’ould  venture  to  embark  in  a  war  in  opposition 
to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1791 
Mr.  Pitt  was  obliged  to  abandon  an  intended  war  with  Pvussia 
which  he  deemed  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  in  deference  to  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  expressed  indirectly,  but  unmistakably,  after  a 
royal  message  on  the  subject  was  transmitted  to  Parliament. 
No  doubt  there  are  cases  in  which  the  Executive  may  not  be  able 
to  wait  for  Parliamentary  sanction,  ca.ses  of  invasion  and  sudden 
attack  in  which  the  Government  must  be  given  a  large  discre¬ 
tion  in  whoso  exercise  they  could  be  indemnified ;  but  iu  the 
majority  of  cases  wars  are  not  of  that  nature,  and  at  present 
there  is  no  punishment  for  plunging  the  nation  into  a  war  of 
which  it  may  disapprove  except  dismissal  from  office  of  the 
^linistry — a  risk  often  very  remote  and  incurred  with  a  light 
heart.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  power  of  declaring  war,  which 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  appertains  to  Congress, 
should  not  in  these  countries  be  subject,  excejit  in  cases  of  grave 
emergency  where  there  would  be  an  indemnification  by  statute 
to  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  as  directly  representative  of  the 
people  on  whom  the  countless  miseries  of  war  would  fall. 
U’ertainly  in  the  contemplated  transition  of  the  Constitution 
from  an  unwritten  to  a  written  system  of  Government,  this  wise 
and  salutary  change  from  an  indefensible  practice  should  find 
a  place. 

Turning  now  to  the  cognate  subject  of  treaties,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  .say  that  for  all  practical  purposes.  Parliament 
so  far  as  foreign  politics  are  concerned,  need  not  exist.  Mr. 
lUcey  thus  enunciates  this  position  :  “The  survival  of  the  prerog- 
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ative  leaves  in  the  hands  of  the  Premier  and  his  colleagues 
large  powers  which  can  be  exercised,  and  constantly  are  exercised, 
free  from  Parliamentary  control.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
^11  foreign  affairs.  Parliament  may  censure  'a  Ministry  for 
misconduct  in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  But  a 
treaty  made  by  the  Crown,  or,  in  fact,  by  the  Cabinet,  is  valid 
without  the  authority  or  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  even 
open  to  question  whether  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
Executive  might  not  in  some  cases  override  the  law  of  the  land. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  not  Parliament  but  the  ^Ministry 
who  directs  the  diplomacy  of  the  nation  and  virtually  decide 
all  questions  of  peace  or  war.  The  founders  of  the  American 
Union  showed  their  full  appreciation  of  the  latitude  left  to  the 
Executive  Government  under  the  English  Constitution  by  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  their  innovations  upon  it.  They  lodged 
the  treaty-making  power  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  President, 
but  of  the  President  and  Senate,  and  further,  gave  the  Senate 
a  right  of  veto  on  Presidential  appointments  to  office.  These 
arrangements  supply  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
restrictions  on  the  prerogative  become  restrictions  on  the  discre¬ 
tionary  authority  of  the  Executive.”  (Law  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  pp.  393-4.)  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  great  work.  The  Ameriean 
Commonwealth ,  when  explaining  the  control  of  foreign  policy 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  thus  writes  :  “The  day  may 
come  when  in  England  the  question  of  limiting  the  at  present 
all  but  unlimited  discretion  of  the  Executive  in  Foreign  affairs 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  example  of  the  American 
Senate  will  then  deserve  and  receive  careful  study.”  He  further 
remarks  that  in  1886  a  resolution  was  all  but  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons  desiring  all  treaties  to  be  laid  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  its  approval  before  being  finally  concluded.  This 
incident  took  place  on  March  19th,  1886.  The  resolution  to 
which  Mr.  Bryce  refers  was  defeated  by  four  votes  only.  The 
question  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  since  specifically 
raised  for  discussion,  but  many  circumstances  in  the  intervening 
years  have  made  it  ripe  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Bagehot  then  puts  the  case  for  requiring  Parliamentary 
assent  to  treaties,  having  remarked  that  the  Government  which 
negotiates  on  a  treaty  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  accountable  to 
anyone  :  — 

“If  wc  require  that  in  some  form  the  assent  of  Parliament  shall  he 
given  to  Treaties,  we  should  have  a  real  discrefton  prior  to  the  making  of 
such  Treaties.  We  should  have  the  reasons  for  the  treaty  plainh*  stated, 
and  also  the  reasons  against  it.  At  present  we  have  seen  the  discussion  is 
unreal.  The  thing  is  done  and  cannot  be  altered,  and  what  is  said  often 
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ought  not  to  be  said,  because  it  is  captious,  aud  nbat  is  not  said  ought 
as  often  to  be  said,  because  it  is  material.  YVe  should  have  a  manlier  and 
plainer  way  of  dealing  with  foreign  policy  if  Ministers  were  obliged  to 
explain  clearly  their  foreign  contracts  before  they  were  voted,  just  as  they 
liave  to  explain  their  domestic  proposals  before  they  become  laws.” 

In  this  connection  a  very  significant  remark  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
as  Prime  Minister,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  3rd,  1883, 
may  well  be  recalled  to  recollection.  Speaking  on  a  resolution 
moved  by  Ivir.  Jacob  Bright  in  relation  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Congo  region,  urging  that  no  treaty  should  be  made  by  the 
Government  with  any  Power  that  would  sanction  the  annexation 
of  territories  adjacent  to  the  Congo,  ]\Ir.  Gladstone  said — 

"  The  Treaty-making  power  places  very  large  discretion  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  Government.  Yly  hon.  friend  has  quoted  from  a  speech  of 
mine  on  a  former  occasion,  when  I  objected  to  interference  with  the  present 
Treaty-making  Powers  upon  principles  and  convictions  that  I  then  enter¬ 
tained,  that  no  Government  could  ever  venture  to  make  Treaties  in  serious 
matters  behind  the  back  of  the  country  and  Parliament  without  being  well 
assured  that  they  were  acting  in  conformity  with  the  general  wish  and 
conviction  of  Parliament,  I  am  bound  to  say,  reviewing  what  has  happened 
in  some  recent  years,  I  am  not  prepared  to  repeat  that  assurance,  and  there¬ 
fore,  after  an  experience  which  I  need  not  enter  upon  in  detail,  I  feel  that  the 
mover  of  the  motion  is  entitled  to  ask  from  the  Government  in  a  peculiar 
case  like  this  some  further  satisfaction.” 

The  experience  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  thus  referred,  having 
regard  to  the  date  of  this  utterance,  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
the  experience  derived  from  the  management  of  foreign  affairs 
under  the  Beaconsficld  Administration  of  1874-80,  so  as  to 
remove  them  from  all  Parliamentary  control.  That  policy  is  thus 
summed  up  by  the  late  Professor  Sheldon  Amos  :  — 

”  To  use  the  royal  prerogative  of  concluding  treaties  and  declaring  war 
not  in  order  to  provide  for  unforeseen  crises,  but  to  carry  into  effect  a 
deliberately  planned  foreign  policy  extending  over  many  months,  and  having 
a  long  series  of  closely  connected  links,  without  encountering  the  criticism 
or  opposition  of  Parliament,  is  to  strain  the  ])rerogative  to  a  use  which,  if 
frequently  indulged  in,  must  render  it  at  first  deservedly  unpopular,  and 
then  wholly  out  of  harmony  with  constitutional  government.  It  is  a  bare 
fact  that  during  the  progress  of  the  British  diplomatic  movements  which 
terminated  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878,  or,  more  properly,  in  the 
Afghan  War  of  that  year,  Parliament  never  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  mind  on  any  one  of  the  important  and  complicated  engagements  to 
which  the  country  was  being  committed,  or  upon  the  policy  of  the  war 
on  the  North-west  frontier  of  India.  These  subjects  were  indeed  over 
and  over  again  discussed  in  Parliament,  hut  always  subsequent  to  irreparable 
action  having  been  taken  by  the  Government.  The  Convention,  which 
included  the  transfer  to  England  of  the  administration  of  Cyprus  and  the 
undertaking  to  guarantee  in  certain  cases  the  immunity  of  the  Turkish 
Asiatic  possessions,  reached  to  a  number  of  indefinite  and  serious  obligations 
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uhich  were  made  binding  on  the  country  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  to 
come.  The  position  taken  up  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  the  wholly  new  start¬ 
in'’  point  of  policy  in  reference  to  the  North-west  frontier  of  India,  were  not 
the  product  of  sudden  emergencies  for  which  the  Government  was  bound  to 
provide  before  it  had  a  chance  of  ascertaining  the  mind  of  Parliament,  but 
were  necessary  steps  in  a  uniform  and  integral  policy,  which  might  have 
been  communicated  to  Parliament  months  beforehand,  and  yet  was  sedulously 
and,  on  some  occasions,  it  must  be  said  unscrupulously,  veiled  from  it.  .  .  . 
The  conduct  of  the  Government  in  such  a  case  must  rather  be  judged  by 
reference  to  the  question  whether  they  had  abused  the  prerogative  by 
converting  that  right  of  secret  diplomacy  which  only  exists  and  ought  to 
be  cherished  on  behalf  of  grave  national  crises  when  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation  arc  at  stake  into  a  means  forturuitely  happening  to  be  at  their 
disposal  for  evading  the  legitimate  scrutiny  of  Parliament  in  respect  of 
matters  in  which  the  country  has  the  profoundest  interest,  and  for  the  right 
conduct  of  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  responsible  to  its  constituents, 
and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  country  at  large  and  to  posterity.” 
(“Fifty  Years  of  the  British  Constitution,  1830-1880,”  pp.  388-389.) 

The  limitation  of  the  Constitutional  powers  appertaining  to 
Parliament  in  respect  to  treaties  by  which  the  general  sanction 
or  ratification  of  Parliament  as  a  condition  of  their  validity  is  not 
required,  is  calculated  to  bring  some  minor  mischiefs  in  its  train 
and  seems  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  secret  diplomacy,  in  all  cases 
a  subject  of  suspicion  and  in  very  few  cases  a  regrettable  necessity. 
In  the  first  place  the  secret  diplomacy  system  encourages  a 
Foreign  Secretary,  w’ho  may  be  a  man  of  strong  character  like 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  in  the  words  of  his  biographer  always 
acted  “in  a  thorough  conviction  that  his  views  were  undeniably 
ripht,”  and  who  refrained  from  any  interference  in  the  internal 
[lolicy  of  the  country,  to  be  disposed  to  think  that  ver}*  great 
latitude  should  be  allowed  him  within  the  sphere  of  his  own 
attributes.  {Life  of  Viscount  Palmerston,  1846-65,  by  Evelyn 
Ashley,  M.P.,  I.,  p.  281.)  Lord  Palmerston’s  tendencies  in  this 
direction  led  to  his  dismissal  from  the  Foreign  Office,  because 
he  acted  independently  both  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  But  the  evils  of  the  secret  diplomacy  may  be  un¬ 
checked  in  the  case  of  a  chief  of  a  Cabinet,  who  may  have  a 
policy  of  his  own  which  is  not  that  of  Parliament.  The  union  in 
himself  of  the  two  offices  of  Prime  Alinister  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  Lord  Salisbury  was  severely 
criticised  in  February,  1887,  by  Air.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  a  wanton  rupture  of  a  long-established  Constitu¬ 
tional  practice — which  placed  Lord  Salisbury  in  control  of  the 
direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  kingdom  without  any 
adequate  check  such  as  that  afforded  by  the  guidance  and 
revision  of  a  Prime  Alinister.  Lord  Salisbury,  moreover,  dreaded, 
no  doubt  in  the  interests  of  secret  diplomacy,  the  power  of  inter- 
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vention,  however  slight,  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  foreign 
matters  by  giving  directions  to  his  Hnder  Secretaries  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  that  House — Mr.  Brodrick  (Viscount 
Midleton),  who  owed  his  position  rather  to  personal  intimacy 
with  him  than  to  public  services,  and  Viscount  Cranborne  (the 
present  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  his  son)  not  to  answer  supple¬ 
mental  questions  addressed  to  them — an  attitude  which  was  the 
subject  of  severe  stricture,  and  led  to  a  motion  for  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  House.  Under  the  system  of  secret  diplomacy  it  is 
quite  possible  for  the  Sovereign  himself  to  have  an  active  personal 
concern  in  foreign  policy  and  occasionally  to  intervene  either 
by  initiation  over  zealous  superintendence,  remonstrances, 
cautions,  or  impulses,  given  in  certain  specific  directions  wth 
the  action  of  the  Cabinet  in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  its  independ¬ 
ence  and  perplex  its  relations  with  Parliament.  Where  the 
Cabinet,  or  even  the  influential  chief  of  the  Cabinet,  is  content 
to  acquiesce  in  this  intervention,  and  to  assume  in  the  presence 
of  Parliament  all  the  responsibility  it  imposes,  there  is  no  formal 
constitutional  check  provided  against  the  country  being  to  the 
extent  of  the  intervention  supposed  governed  by  the  direct  will 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  not  by  the  deliberate  authority  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  unhampered  exercise  of  the  special  and  confidential 
powers  delegated  to  it  by  Parliament.  Sir  Theodore  Martin’s 
Life  of  the  Prince  Consort  proves  the  direct  personal  influence  of 
the  Sovereign  on  the  Prime  Minister  during  the  earlier  .stages 
of  the  Crimean  War — a  circumstance  which  was  jealously  con¬ 
cealed  from  Parliament  when  the  inconsistent  policy  of  the 
Government  was  an  unsolved  mystery.  To  the  development  of 
the  secret  diplomacy  must  be  attributed  the  visits,  unattended 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  or  any  Cabinet 
Minister,  of  his  Majesty  the  late  King  to  the  heads  of  several 
foreign  Powders — the  King  of  Italy,  the  President  of  the  French 
Eepublic,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  Czar  of  Pussia. 
The  pi’actice,  for  which  there  is  no  precedent  before  the  Foreign 
Secretaryship  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  which  in  the  late  King’s 
reign  w’as  continued  in  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  of  interviews  between  the  Sovereign  of  these  countries 
unattended  with  a  responsible  Minister,  and  foreign  potentates  in 
which  questions  of  State  admittedly  have  been  matters  of  discus¬ 
sion,  is  out  of  accord  with  the  trend  and  practice  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  “At  every  interview,”  writes  Mr.  Todd  in  his 
Parliamentary  Government  of  England,  “between  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Minister  of  any  Foreign  Court,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  present.  Private 
communications  between  the  King  of  England  and  Foreign 
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Ministers  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.”  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  practically  admitted  that  the  Cabinet  was  con¬ 
stitutionally  resiwnsible  for  the  visit  of  King  Edward  VII.  to 
Fevel,  in  1908,  to  the  Russian  Emperor,  unattended  with  a 
Cabinet  Minister  but  attended  with  the  permanent  heads  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  War  Office.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  impliedly  accepted  responsibility  to  Parliament  for  the  action 
of  the  Sovereign  in  matters  of  which  he  could  have  had  no 
previous  knowledge,  not  being  present  at  this  interview— and 
thus  proved  that  it  is  possible,  so  long  as  secret  diplomacy  prevails, 
that  a  Government  may  be  carrying  out  a  policy  which  is  based 
not  on  their  own  initiation,  and  accepting  responsibility  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  matters  in  which  their  advice  was  not  asked,  or  given,  or 
needed.  ‘‘In  the  first  place  let  me  say,”  observed  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  in  June,  1908,  ‘‘that  as  far  as  the  King’s  action  with 
regard  to  this  visit  is  concerned,  he  acts  on  the  Constitutional 
advice  of  his  Ministers,  as  he  does  in  all  affairs  of  State,  and  for 
this  it  is  the  Government  which  is  responsible.  There  is  no 
distinction  in  Constitutional  practice  between  the  act  of  the  King 
with  respect  to  this  visit  and  his  acts  with  regard  to  other  affairs 
of  State  in  which  he,  as  much  as  any  Sovereign  ever  has  done, 
has  conformed  to  Constitutional  practice.  The  Hon.  Member 
for  Donegal  says  it  is  a  breach  of  Constitutional  practice  that  the 
King  should  go  abroad  without  a  Cabinet  IMinister.  I  believe  that 
that  has  not  been  the  universal  practice ;  but  what  the  House  has 
a  right  to  demand  is  not  that  it  should  decide  the  actual  methods 
by  which  the  Cabinet  of  the  Day  maintains  its  responsibility  for 
affairs  of  State,  but  to  demand  of  the  Cabinet  that  that  responsi¬ 
bility  is  maintained.”  Having  regard  to  these  words,  it  may 
well  be  asked  where,  although  the  Cabinet  is  content  to  acquiesce 
in  such  intervention,  and  to  accept  such  responsibility  for  it,  is 
there  any  Constitutional  check  provided  against  the  country 
being  governed  by  the  direct  wish  of  the  Sovereign,  who  may 
dominate  the  will  of  the  Cabinet  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  that  such  a  check  would 
be  provided  by  the  substitution  of  open  and  straightforward  for 
secret  diplomacy. 

It  cannot,  I  fear,  be  maintained  that  the  desire  to  keep  from 
Parliament  the  effective  control  in  foreign  affairs  no  longer  exists. 
I  will  take  two  treaties  made  in  recent  times,  one  by  the  late 
Government,  and  the  other  by  the  present  Government.  The 
first  was  the  Japanese  Treaty.  It  was  agreed  to  on  August  20th, 
190,),  and  as  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  August  12th,  never  to 
meet  again,  but  to  be  dissolved  some  six  months  afterwards. 
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this  Treaty  was  kept  from  the  criticism  of  Parliament.  Then 
again,  the  Treaty  between  Enssia  and  England  with  reference 
to  Persia  was  not  signed  till  three  days  after  Parliament  had  jisen 
in  order  that  there  should  be  no  discussion  on  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Xor  is  this  desii’o  to  exclude  Parliament  from 
control  in  foreign  affairs  confined  to  the  making  of  treaties. 
Take  the  occurrence  known  as  the  Penshawie  IMassacre  in  1900 
when  there  was  a  drumhead  court  martial,  and  crowds  of  people 
in  the  surrounding  districts  were  forced  to  witness  the  flosuina 
and  execution  of  men  charged  with  being  implicated  in  the  death 
of  a  British  officer  in  Egypt  in  an  outburst  of  indignation  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  shooting  sacred  pigeons,  and  thus  outraging  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  community.  The  facts  were  kept 
from  the  Press,  Imt  eventually  some  accounts  reached  the  countrv 
and  questions  were  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  promised  that  a  full  account  would  be  given  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.  As  the  House  of  Commons  was  on  the  eve  of  rising, 
he  was  asked  whether  the  account  would  Ite  communicated  by 
telegraph.  He,  however,  replied  in  the  negative,  although  it  was 
quite  as  easy  for  the  dispatch  to  be  sent  by  wire  as  by  post.  The 
House  was  thus  deprived  of  tlie  power  of  discussing  this  matter 
when  the  occurrence  was  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  and  its 
discussion  was  deferred  to  a  later  period,  when  it  was  a  thing  of 
the  past  and  no  longer  of  vital  interest,  with  the  effect,  if  not, 
indeed,  the  object,  of  shielding  the  persons  responsible  for  this 
repulsive  and  vindictive  conduct.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  secret  diplomacy?  The  ]u-incipal  argument  in 
favour  of  this  system  is  that  it  would  not  bo  ahvays  desirable 
for  Ministers  to  state  clearly  the  motives  which  induced  them 
to  agree  to  foreign  compacts.  Mr.  Gladstone  put  this  view  very 
forcibly  in  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  ^larch  19th, 
188G.  “As  late  as  the  last  century,”  he  said,  “it  was  undoubtedly 
the  practice  of  the  Crown  to  hold  personal  communication  with  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  drawing  up  treaties  which  were  aI)out  to 
be  concluded.  Would  the  Hon.  [Member  CMr.  Eichard)  like  that 
]iractice  to  be  revived?  Xo  doubt  he  would.  What  would  be 
the  consequence  of  that?  You  must  go  back  to  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  when  these  communications  were  made,  and 
when  the  debates  of  this  House  were  not  reported  to  the  country— 
you  must  have  a  secret  organisation  in  the  House,  you  must 
have  another  interest  within  the  House.  I  am  not  ol)jecting 
to  that,  but  I  beg  my  honourable  friend  to  consider  what  difficul¬ 
ties  that  would  entail,  and  what  sort  of  confidence  would  be  given 
to  the  judgment  of  the  House  upon  the  resolutions  adopted  about 
such  a  trentv  In-  a  Secret  Committee  of  this  House.  Xo.  I  do 
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not  think  my  honourable  friend  would  accept  such  a  Committee, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  carry  on  negotiations  in  the  face  of  the  world 
and  subject  to  the  comments  of  the  Press,  invaluable  for  every 
purpose  of  domestic  policy,  but  as  to  such  matters  of  public 
policy  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  such  negotia¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  totally  alien  to  our  ideas  of  a  free  Parliament 
where  everything  is  spoken  out  and  nothing  is  concealed,  if  the 
House  determined  to  have  such  a  change  in  the  relations  of 
Executive  and  Parliament.”  Mr.  Gladstone  uttered  these  words 
five-and-twenty  years  ago.  A  week’s  experience  at  question  time 
in  the  late  Parliament  would  have  convinced  him  that  as  regards 
foreign  affairs,  a  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  foreign  nations, 
a  chaste  reticence  and  abstinence  from  topics  and  suggestions  of 
motives  which  should  scarcely  be  broached  in  the  most  secret 
committee,  are  no  longer,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  were,  features 
of  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Bagehot  thus 
disposes  of  the  case  for  secrecy  in  urging  that  treaties  should  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses,  say  for  fourteen  days,  and 
acquire  validity  unless  objected  to  before  the  interval  had  expired. 

“I  am  disposed  to  deny  entirely  that  there  can  be  any  treaty  for  which 
adequate  reasons  cannot  be  given  to  the  English  people,  which  the  English 
people  ought  to  make.  A  great  deal  of  the  reticence  of  diplomacy  had, 

I  think  history  shows,  much  better  be  spoken  out.  The  worst  families 
are  those  in  which  the  members  never  really  speak  their  minds  to  one 
iuiothe;.  They  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  unreality  and  everyone  always 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  suppressed  ill-feeling.  It  is  the  same  with  nations.” 
("The  English  Constitution,"  Introduction  to  the  second  edition,  p.  xlix.) 

In  other  countries  the  right  of  making  treaties  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  legislature,  and  has  produced  no  disastrous  result. 
In  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  I  have  said,  it  is 
enacted  “That  the  President  shall  have  [wwer,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  present  concur.”  In  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
French  Republic  there  is  an  article  to  the  effect  that  “Treaties  of 
Peace  and  Commerce  Treaties  which  engage  the  finances  of  the 
States  are  binding  only  after  being  voted  by  the  Chambers.” 

The  tendency  of  the  secret  diplomacy  is  not  merely  to  deprive 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  effective  share  in  the  direction  of 
the  relations  of  this  country  with  foreign  powers,  but  to  vest  that 
direction,  not  so  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet  but  of  a 
caste  of  statesmen  who  are  to  administer  those  affairs  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  mysteries  of  statecraft  in  which  they  alone  have  been 
initiated.  It  is,  I  think,  significant  that  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his 
speech  at  Cardiff,  complimented  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  following 
the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  deprecated  criticism 
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on  public  platforms  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country,  which 
should  be  outside  the  world  of  politics;  or  in  other  words,  should 
rest  with  a  select  board  of  statesmen,  thereby  rendered  free  to 
mould  the  destinies  of  the  country  as  they  please  because  they 
are  irresponsible.  Sir  Edward  Grey  himself,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  August  1st,  1907,  adopted  this  position: 
“I  can  only  beg  the  indulgence  and  the  confidence  of  the  House, 
without  distinction  of  party  on  either  side,  and  I  express  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  continued  in  order  that  I  may  do  my  utmost 
to  prove  that  it  is  possible  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  a 
direct  touch  with  the  Foreign  Office  by  having  the  Minister 
charged  with  foreign  allairs  among  its  members.”  The  claim  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey  for  the  confidence  of  the  House,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  party  on  either  side,  should,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a 
claim  for  personal  confidence  in  himself  in  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  in  foreign  matters  of  which  the  House  is  not  to  be  in 
control,  and  in  reference  to  yvhich  he  must  assume  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  is  better  able  to  judge  what  is  for  the  interests 
of  the  country  than  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  But 
his  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  holding  of  the  jiosition  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  and  an  experiment,  may 
remind  us  that  from  1853  till  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  appointment  to 
the  office  in  1905 — a  period  of  upwards  of  half  a  centuiw — for  four 
years  only  has  a  Foreign  Secretary  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons — from  1859  till  1861 — when  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  still  retaining  his 
office,  and  from  1866  till  1868,  when  Lord  Stanley  was  Foreign 
Secretary  in  the  Cabinet  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The 
practice  of  conferring  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary  on  a  peer 
is  clearly  in  pursuance  of  the  secret  diplomacy  which  shrinks 
from  being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  House  of  Commons  as 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  and  the  departure  from  that 
practice  in  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  case  will  only,  as  he  plainly  inti¬ 
mates,  be  possible  if  the  representatives  of  the  people  do  not 
become  troublesome  to  “the  Minister  charged  with  Foreign 
Affairs.”  The  change  of  the  Constitution  to  a  written  instru¬ 
ment  will  certainly  have  the  effect  of  placing  once  more  in 
Parliament,  instead  of  in  the  Cabinet,  or  to  speak  more  plainly, 
one  or  two  members  of  that  body,  the  control  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  nation. 


J.  G.  Swift  MacXeill. 
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On  January  1st,  1895,  Lord  Salisbury  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Cranbrook,  the  following  sentence  :  “Power  has  passed  from  the 
hands  of  statesmen,  but  I  should  be  very  much  puzzled  to  say 
into  whose  hands  it  has  passed.  It  is  all  pure  drifting.  As 
we  go  down  stream,  we  can  occasionally  fend  off  a  collision; 
but  where  are  we  going?”  Experience  makes  more  prophets 
than  revelation  :  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  drawing  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  half  a  century  when  he  described  with  such  terrible 
precision  the  iwlitical  situation  of  to-day.  Power  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  passed  from  the  hands  of  statesmen,  for  it  is  certainly 
not  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Asquith  or  of  Air.  Balfour.  Like  Lord 
Salisbury,  we  should  be  very  much  puzzled  to  say  into  whose 
hands  it  has  passed.  Alost  people  would  say  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Redmond.  But  Air.  Redmond  is  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  others,  and  he  can  do  nothing  without  his  Irish- American 
subscribers.  That  is  the  mystery  of  to-day.  Where  is  the  terrible 
power  that  has  produced  the  volcanic  changes  of  the  last  twelve 
months?  In  what  unseen  hands  does  it  lie?  Who  has  issued  the 
dread  edicts  that  the  House  of  Lords  shall  be  abolished,  and 
property  be  left  defenceless  to  the  attack  of  Socialism?  We  must 
l)erforce  agree  with  Lord  Salisbury,  that  it  is  all  pure  drifting. 
Down  stream  we  go,  faster  than  ever;  we  are  not  even  able  to 
fend  off  a  collision ;  and  who  will  answer  Lord  Salisbury’s 
question.  Where  are  we  going? 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords.  There 
is  the  haunting  juizzle  ;  what  power  has  destroyed  the  House  of 
Lords?  Who  bade  it  decree  its  own  abolition?  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  confusion  of  thought,  which  is  the  birthright  of 
every  Briton,  that  the  effect  of  the  Rosebery  resolution  of  last 
IMay  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  understood  even  by  trained  minds 
whose  trade  is  ]x)iitics.  Some  strenuous  journalists  declare  in 
loud  tones  that  the  Ijords  must  never  surrender.  But  the  Lords 
surrendered  eight  months  ago.  The  Rosebery  resolution  declared 
that  an  hereditary  peerage  should  give  no  right  to  sit  and  vote 
iu  Parliament.  Lord  Rosebery,  in  addressing  the  nation  at 
Alanchestcr  during  the  last  election,  announced  that  the  House 
of  Lords  no  longer  existed,  that  it  was  dead.  The  future 
historian,  when  he  comes  to  the  heading  “Surrender  of  the  House 
of  Lords,”  will  search  long  and  painfully  in  contemporary  records 
for  some  account  of  how  Lord  Kitchener  filled  Old  Palace  A"ard 
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with  his  troops,  penetrated  to  the  gilded  ehamber,  and  clearou 
the  crimson  benches  of  a  crowd  of  trembling  peers.  Disappointed 
in  this  quest,  our  chronicler  will  ransack  the  files  of  yellow  and 
mouldy  newspapers  in  the  British  ^luseum  for  a  description  of 
the  marchings  and  counter-marchings  of  an  infuriated  mob 
between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where 
they  beat  upon  the  oaken  doors,  and  with  loud  curses  demanded 
the  instant  surrender  of  the  enemies  of  the  people.  Once  more 
our  Dry-as-dust  will  search  in  vain,  and  he  will  at  last  he  obliged 
to  tell  an  incredulous  and  derisive  posterity  that,  uncoerced  bv 
any  external  force,  of  its  own  free  will  and  proper  motion,  the 
House  of  Lords  decreed  its  own  destruction.  Not  since  the 
Emperor  Henry  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  Hildebrand, 
after  lying  for  four  days  in  the  snow  at  the  gate  of  Canossa,  has 
the  world  witnessed  a  more  humiliating  spectacle  than  the  abase¬ 
ment  of  the  British  |ieers  at  the  feet  of  the  populace,  at  a  moment 
when  they  should  have  stood  upright.  “Most  Gracious  Sovereign 
People,  we,  thine  unworthy  servants  assembled  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  beseech  thee  to  receive  from  our  hands  the  surrender 
of  those  legal  powers  which  for  six  centuries  have  been  entrusted 
to  our  keeping,  and  which  we  have  exercised  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  England.  We  do  most  contritely  confess  that  we  are 
no  longer  worthy  to  exercise  these  powers  in  thy  service ;  we 
iiumbly  admit  that  we  are  a  feeble  and  forlorn  folk,  and  that  we 
have  no  longer  any  right  to  exist.  If  it  may  please  our  master 
the  People  to  nominate  some  few  of  the  least  unworthy  amongst 
us  to  serve  in  some  future  chamber  or  senate,  we  shall  count  it 
an  unearned  honour.  But  for  the  hour  that  passeth,  our  only 
and  instant  prayer  is  that  thy  servants  may  be  let  to  depart  in 
peace.”  Is  this  the  language  of  the  peers  of  Britain?  Is  this  the 
tone  of  Bedford,  Devonshire,  Norfolk,  of  IMarlhorough,  Nelson, 
Wellington,  Montrose,  Hamilton,  Argyll,  and  Ormond?  These 
are  splendid  and  romantic  names,  that  whisper  of  days  when  men 
did  things  instead  of  writing  and  talking  about  them,  names 
that  never  can  be  heard,  save  by  the  basest  churl,  without 
poignant  emotion.  Alas !  it  was  left  for  a  peer  of  yesterday,  a 
mere  Eadical  man  of  letters,  to  teach  courage  to  the  Cavendishes, 
and  the  Stanleys,  and  the  Eussells.  Stout  Lord  Morley  of  Black¬ 
burn  said  the  only  worthy  thing  that  was  uttered  in  this  deplorable 
transaction.  “If  I  were  an  hereditary  peer,”  exclaimed  plain 
John  ]\Iorley,  “I  would  never  surrender  voluntarily  my  privi¬ 
leges.”  It  was  bravely  said,  and  wisely,  as  the  event  will  prove. 
For  what  have  the  peers  gained  by  this  hurried  surrender  of  the 
fortress  to  a  reconnoitring  party?  Why,  just  nothing  at  all,  as 
no  man  ever  gains  anything  by  fawning  on  his  enemy  and 
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grautiug  demands  before  they  are  made.  Carlyle  made  great 
play  in  Sartor  Resartus  with  his  fancy  of  a  naked  House  of 
Lords.  The  peers  have  stripped  themselves  to  the  skin,  and 
now  they  shiver  in  the  wind  of  insult,  being  told  by  the  Eadicals 
that  they  are  afraid,  and  do  not  speak  the  truth.  Who  gave 
the  House  of  Lords  authority  to  divest  themselves  of  powers 
which  are  not  their  property  but  which  they  hold  as  trustees  of 
the  nation?  Why,  nobody,  except  Lord  Rosebery.  There  have 
been  two  general  elections  within  twelve  months  on  the  House 
of  Lords  question,  and  it  is  now  proved  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt  that,  taking  the  votes  cast,  about  one-half  the  nation 
is  against  the  House  of  Lords,  and  one-half  is  in  its  favour.  You 
may  say  that  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  electors  are  hostile;  but 
even  that  unfriendly  moiety  have  never  called  upon  the  peers  to 
lay  down  their  powers.  They  have  demanded  a  curtailment  of 
their  powers,  which  is  conceded  in  principle  by  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
resolutions.  The  how  much  or  the  how  little  abatement  of 
powers,  the  precise  limitation  of  the  functions  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  a  matter  for  bargaining  betw’een  the  two  parties.  But 
how  is  it  possible  to  bargain  with  a  party  who  runs  away,  and 
resolves  that  he  has  no  right  to  exist?  The  peers  have  not,  ] 
hazard  the  assertion ,  disarmed  a  single  enemy  or  made  one  friend 
by  the  Rosebery  resolutions,  though  they  have  disheartened  many 
supporters.  It  is  due  to  Lord  Lansdowne  to  say  that  he  did  not 
encourage  this  act  of  abdication.  He  was  plainly  dragged  into 
it  against  his  will ;  at  the  outset  he  abstained  from  recommending 
it :  at  the  last  he  apjieared  to  be  pushed  into  it.  There  are  some 
things  which  are  well  enough  if  done  at  one  time,  but  are  quite 
wrong  if  done  at  another.  A  cautious  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  undertaken  in  a  calm  moment  and  not  under  duress, 
might  have  been  a  blessing.  But  the  total  abrogation  of  its 
rights  in  a  panic  wdll  soon  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  gravest 
blunders  in  history.  The  fragility  of  institutions,  the  most  vital 
and  venerable  in  our  political  system,  is  now  a  terrifying  fact. 
Not  eighteen  months  ago  the  House  of  Lords  stood,  in  Gothic 
grandeur,  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  peers 
referred  what  they  regarded  as  an  unjust  and  impolitic  Budget 
to  the  people,  and  nearly  half  the  people  agreed  with  them. 
Though  I  think  the  peers  made  a  mistake,  there  was  absolutely 
no  cause  for  apologies,  or  white  lips,  or  crooked  knees.  Suddenly 
there  starts  up  a  demagogue,  a  gibbering  phantom,  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow’,  who  opens  his  mouth  and  blows  hard  from 
the  lungs  of  faction.  Down  falls  the  House  of  Lords  like  a  house 
of  cards!  Is  example  nothing?  “Example  is  the  school  of 
mankind,  and  they  will  learn  at  no  other.”  If  a  breath  from 
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Mr.  Lloyd  CTeorgc  can  blow  away  the  House  of  Jjords,  why 
should  the  Church  of  England,  which  he.  hates  as  much,  stand? 
Why  should  the  Monarchy  endure  ? 

In  these  dangerous  times  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth 
has  a  fascination  for  me.  It  is  so  modern,  that  ancient  history! 
William  Godwin,  wdio  was  certainly  not  a  Tory,  has  written 
the  story  more  impartially  and  with  shrewder  reflections  than 
any  other  author  whom  I  know.  Describing  the  violent  dismissal 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  Godwin  says  :  “Cromwell  dispersed  and 
annihilated  this  assembly  in  a  moment.  He  made  all  that  was 
sacred  among  men  appear  like  a  house  of  cards.  This  assembly 
was  all  that  the  genius  of  England  had  to  trust  to  ;  and  he  showed 
by  the  experiment  that  this  could  not  stand  the  shock  of  one 
rude  military  hand.  He  made  a  clear  stage.  He  showed  that 
Constitutions  and  the  bulwarks  of  human  rights  were  upon  a 
level  with  the  sports  of  children.  There  was  henceforth  nothing 
stable,  nothing  on  which  for  human  affections  to  fix  their  attach¬ 
ment.  What  seemed  excellent  and  venerable  one  day  was  swept 
away  on  the  next.”  Except  that  the  w'ork  of  “one  rude  military 
hand  ”  has  been  done  by  the  silvery  tongue  of  Lord  Eosebery,  is 
not  this  an  apt  description  of  the  abdication  of  the  House  of 
Lords?  Lord  Eosebery,  by  the  bye,  erected  a  statue  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  of  Westminster, 
thereby  giving  just  offence  to  the  late  Lord  Hardwicke  and 
others.  Can  it  be  that  he  was  even  then  hatching  his  Crom¬ 
wellian  plot  tor  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords?  But  I 
must  continue  my  quotation  from  Godwin,  which  is  instructive. 
“And  the  final  result,  after  six  years  of  fluctuation  and  crisis, 
was  that  a  part  of  the  people  willingly  subsided  under  the  shadow 
of  ancient  institutions  without  discrimination  for  the  sake  of 
something  constant  and  permanent,  while  the  other  part,  having 
been  so  often  baffled  in  their  most  sanguine  expectations,  stood  by 
as  uninterested  spectators  in  hopeless  apathy.”  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  the  nation  is  now  passing  through  one  of  those  phases  of 
irritation  which  seize  on  States  as  on  individuals,  and  which  pass 
as  surely  as  any  other  mood  of  an  abnormal  character?  On 
February  6th,  1649,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  “that  the 
house  of  peers  in  Parliament  is  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to 
be  abolished”;  and  on  the  following  day  it  was  voted  “that  the 
office  of  a  king  in  this  nation,  and  to  have  the  power  in  a  single 
person,  is  unnecessary,  burthensome,  and  dangerous  to  the 
liberty,  safety,  and  public  interests  of  the  people.”  It  is  getting 
pretty  near  to  that  already ;  but  whether  we  have  to  go  through 
“six  years  of  fluctuation  and  crisis,”  or  a  shorter  or  a  longer 
period,  it  is  certain  that  Englishmen  will  recover  their  good 
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temper  and  their  common  sense  at  no  distant  date,  as  their  fore¬ 
fathers  did.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Lords  was, 
in  vulgar  language,  “to  sit  tight  ”  and  wait  upon  events.  Nobody 
could  or  would  have  taken  their  powers  away  from  them ;  the 
nation  would  not  have  allowed  anything  in  the  nature  of  violent 
dispossession  if  the  peers  had  shown  dignity  and  courage.  A 
bargain  would  have  been  struck  wdth  them,  seeing  that  nearly 
half  the  nation  are  on  their  side.  They  would  not  have  been 
able  to  retain  their  old  power ;  but  they  would  have  retained  a 
good  deal  of  it.  Nobody,  however,  will  be  at  pains  to  deal  with 
men  who  have  “resoluted  ”  themselves  out  of  existence. 

The  practical  dangers  of  the  situation  seem  to  me  to  be  serious. 
The  Government  will  presumably  proceed  in  the  new  House  of 
Commons  to  pass  their  Parliament  Bill,  and  send  it  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  With  what  authority  can  the  House  of  Lords 
deal  with  it,  either  in  the  way  of  amendment  or  rejection?  The 
House  of  Lords  has  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  its 
members  have  no  right  to  sit  and  make  laws  for  the  people  of 
England.  Lord  Rosebery ,  the  author  of  the  resolutions,  tells  us 
explicitly' that  they  mean  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  ceased 
to  exist.  Our  Second  Chamber  is  therefore  a  dead  thing,  a  corpse 
lying  on  the  strand,  severed  from  its  head,  the  Crown. 

“.\volsumque  humeris  jacet  et  sine  nomine  corpus.” 

Can  a  corpse  legislate  or  debate?  This,  of  course,  is  a  figure  of 
speech,  but  it  is  not  mine,  it  is  Lord  Rosebery’s.  I  want  to  know 
how,  after  Lord  Rosebery’s  Manchester  speech,  the  House  of 
Lords  can  logically  discharge  any  of  its  functions?  It  will  do  so, 
unquestionably ;  it  will  continue  to  act  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Or  rather,  its  leaders  will  pretend  that  nothing  has 
happened,  with  that  insincerity  which  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  in  his 
penetrating  article  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  discovers 
to  be  the  most  disgustful  feature  of  modern  political  life.  And 
as  we  are  habitually  saved  from  the  consequences  of  our  worst 
follies  by  our  want  of  logic,  perhaps  nobody  will  mind.  But 
the  Lords  have  seriously  impaired  their  moral  position  by  the 
Rosebery  resolution  :  and  though  they  may,  and  probably  will, 
amend  the  Parliament  Bill,  they  cannot,  if  the  Bill  be  returned  to 
them,  reject  it.  Let  no  man  be  deluded  by  the  fancy  that  the 
creation  of  five  hundred  peers  will  cast  odium  and  ridicule  upon 
the  Government.  The  voters,  after  two  elections,  will,  I  believe, 
take  quite  a  different  view  of  it.  Odium  and  ridicule  there  will 
be,  but  they  will  fall  on  the  old,  not  on  the  new  peers.  The 
Radicals  w  ill  say  that  the  old  peers  were  afraid  to  defend  their 
privileges  openly,  and  that  they  have  resorted  to  a  dirty  trick  to 
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defeat  the  decision  of  a  recent  general  election.  The  masses  will 
see  nothing  ludicrous  in  the  new  peers,  who,  for  that  matter 
will  be  quite  as  respectable  citizens  as  some  gentlemen  recently 
ennobled.  No,  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  cannot  be 
sponged  off  the  slate ;  the  peers  have  deprived  themselves  of  the 
power  to  reject  the  Parliament  Bill.  Twice  in  fourteen  months 
Lord  Rosebery  has  tendered  important  advice  to  the  Lords.  About 
the  Budget  he  gave  them  good  advice,  which  they  rejected;  about 
their  Constitutional  position  he  gave  them  bad  advice,  which 
they  accepted.  Can  anybody  say  why  the  peers  so  acted?  Is 
it  not,  as  Lord  Salisbury  said,  all  pure  drift?  We  are  going  down 
stream  faster  and  faster,  and  nobody  knows  where  we  are  going. 

For  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Unionists  will  make  anything 
of  this  business  of  a  patchwork  peerage — selected  peers  and 
nominated  peers  and  elected  peers.  It  will  be  like  that  celebrated 
Cabinet  of  Lord  Chatham,  which  Burke  described  as  “such  a 
piece  of  diversified  mosaic ;  such  a  tesselated  pavement  without 
cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone  and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  .  .  . 
that  it  was,  indeed,  a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly  unsafe  to 
touch,  and  unsure  to  walk  on.”  If  anybody  believes  that  this 
amalgam  of  selection  and  election  and  nomination  is  going  to 
make  a  stronger  Second  Chamber  than  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  he  will  have  a  rude  awakening.  The  democracy  in  its 
present  mood  will  only  respect  a  Second  Chamber  so  long  as  it 
agrees  with  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Be  it  never 
so  cunningly  composed  of  bureaucrats,  party  hacks,  and  hereditary 
peers,  the  moment  a  Second  Chamber  throws  out  a  Bill  passed 
by  the  Lower  House,  it  will  be  denounced  in  almost  the  same 
terms  of  abuse  as  are  now  levelled  at  the  House  of  Lords.  For 
bureaucrats,  and  intellectuals,  and  judges,  and  generals,  are  quite 
as  odious  to  democracy,  when  they  oppose  its  will,  as  are 
hereditary  peers,  more  so.  For  it  is  not  a  speculative  but  a 
practical  objection  to  peers  that  the  Radk'als  entertain.  It  is 
not  their  pedigrees  but  their  politics  w'hich  excite  the  wrath  of 
the  Socialists,  wdio  will  not  be  appeased  by  the  substitution  of 
intellectuals  for  aristocrats.  Either  the  nation  will  return  in 
disgust  and  alarm  to  their  ancient  Constitution,  after  a  period 
of  Socialistic  experiments,  as  happened  after  the  Commonwealth, 
or  we  shall  have  no  peace  until  the  Second  Chamber  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  replica  of  the  First  Chamber,  like  the  French  Senate. 
Austria  and  Hungary  are  the  only  countries  worth  talking  of 
that  have  patchwork  or  composite  Upper  Chambers.  In  Austria 
the  experiment  has  only  been  running  since  1907,  and  therefore 
furnishes  no  guidance.  In  Hungary  seventy  life  peers,  partly 
high  officials  and  partly  nominees  of  the  King,  were  in  1885 
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added  to  the  Hereditary  Magnates.  Mr.  Harold  Temperley 
(Senates  and  Upper  Chambers,  p.  88)  writes  :  “The  principle  of 
nomination  has  not  tended  on  the  whole  to  strengthen  the 
Assembly  in  the  eyes  of  public  opinion.”  It  is  a  sound  maxim 
to  adhere  in  revolutionary  periods  to  ancient  Constitutional  forms. 
Power  which  has  been  taken  away  may  be  restored  to  an  institu¬ 
tion.  Destroy  the  institution  itself,  and  you  can  never  restore  it. 
We  are  drifting,  without  consideration,  towards  the  French 
Senate,  not  the  American  Senate.  No  democracy  would  ever 
create,  of  its  own  motion,  so  powerful  a  check  on  itself  as  the 
American  Senate,  which  was  the  work  of  Hamilton  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  But  the  French  Senate  is  a  most  convenient  tool. 

To  turn  to  another  instance  of  drifting,  by  w’hich  I  mean  the 
proposal  or  acceptance  of  momentous  changes  by  the  Conservative 
party  without  any  apparent  necessity  or  compulsion,  there  is 
the  referendum.  As  the  referendum  has  never  been  applied 
anywhere  except  in  Switzerland,  and  as  it  is  childish  to  compare 
the  politics  of  that  tiny  Republic  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  one 
man’s  opinion  about  the  matter  is  as  good  as  another’s.  Several 
politicians,  as,  for  example,  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  respect,  hail  the  referendum  as  the  salvation  of  the 
Conservative  party.  Others,  like  Mr.  Hewins,  reject  it  as  “a 
method  of  primitive  democracy.”  To  me  it  seems  to  threaten 
appalling  results.  Putting  aside  those  constituencies  which  must 
always  be  Conservative  from  the  character  of  their  residents, 
the  Conservative  party  holds  its  own  at  contested  elections  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  its  candidates  are  as  a  rule  gentlemen  with 
affable  manners,  often  with  a  handle  to  their  names,  generally 
with  a  handy  cheque-book.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
these  things  tell  heavily  :  the  living  voice,  the  how-do-you-do’s, 
the  subscriptions,  must  always  be  potent  agencies  of  conversion. 
But  the  cold,  bald  referendum,  delivered  indifferently  in  official 
envelopes  at  five  or  six  million  doors,  makes  me  tremble.  “Are 
you  in  favour  of  a  ten-shilling  income  tax  on  all  incomes  over 
£1,000  a  year?”  This  tax  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Sidney  Low  quite 
seriously  and  complacently.  Or,  “Are  you  in  favour  of  applying 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  feeding  and  clothing 
of  the  children  of  all  parents  with  less  than  .£4  a  week?”  Even 
Tariff  Reform,  it  must  be  admitted,  requires  some  explanation 
before  it  can  be  met  with  yes  or  no.  But  be  the  referendum 
good  or  bad,  salvation  or  damnation,  my  point  rather  is  that  the 
Conservative  party  finds  itself  suddenly  pledged  to  it,  no  one  can 
exactly  tell  w^hy  or  how,  except  that  we  have  drifted  into  it. 
After  the  last  election  had  begun,  Mr.  Balfour  announced  his 
adoption  of  the  referendum  at  the  Albert  Hall.  It  seems 
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impossible  that  this  can  have  been  a  long  meditated  stroke  of 
policy,  because  Mr.  Balfour’s  colleagues  and  the  Unionist  Press 
were  genuinely  taken  by  surprise.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain’s 
surprise,  indeed,  took  on  an  air  of  annoyance,  which  can  hardly 
be  wondered  at.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Balfour  said,  or  wrote 
that  in  the  application  of  the  referendum  no  man  should  exercise 
more  than  one  vote.  This  is  a  most  momentous  departure 
again  made  without  any  visible  compelling  cause.  Unless  this 
means  that  the  present  qualifications  for  the  franchise  are  to  be 
altered  to  universal  suffrage,  how  is  the  one-vote  referendum  to 
work?  The  referendum  must  be  taken  on  the  register,  and 
persons  owning  or  occupying  property  in  different  places  appear 
on  different  registers  as  voters.  If  the  referendum  is  to  be  taken 
without  the  property  or  plural  votes,  the  results  in  places  like 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham  may  come  out  queerly. 

If  men  have  to  choose  between  voting  in  the  City  of  London 
and  in  the  divisions  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  the  majorities  will 
be  reduced,  and  may  even  disappear  in  one  or  the  other  places. 
And  if  the  plural  vote  is  not  to  be  used  in  the  referendum, 
admittedly  an  occasion  of  great  national  importance,  how  can 
its  use  at  general  elections  any  longer  be  justified?  No  one  can 
say  certainly  what  will  be  the  result  of  eliminating  the  property 
vote;  it  may  be  considerable,  or  disastrous,  or  negligible.  It 
certainly  must  mean  the  loss  of  some  seats  to  the  Conservative 
party.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  must  once  more  observe 
that  there  is  no  explanation  discoverable  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  property  vote,  except  pure  drift.  Well  might  Lord  Salisbury 
be  puzzled  to  say  into  whose  hands  political  power  has  passed! 

As  an  old  supporter  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  business  of  the 
Conservative  party  was  to  conserve,  not  to  destroy;  and  that, 
more  specifically,  its  regnant  principles  of  policy  were  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  ancient  institutions  and  the  defence  of  property 
against  the  reaching  hands  of  Socialism.  What  does  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  now  conserve?  Not  our  ancient  institutions,  for 
at  the  instigation  presumably  of  our  leaders,  the  House  of  Lords 
has  decreed  its  own  dissolution.  Not  the  rights  of  property,  for 
the  plural  vote,  the  one  remaining  protection  of  the  owners  of 
property,  has  been  abandoned.  The  Crown  and  the  Church  still 
survive  as  remnants  of  the  Constitution,  but  who  shall  say  when 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  them,  just  to  show  our  trust 
in  the  people?  The  invisible  and  impalpable  hands  into  which 
political  power  has  mysteriously  drifted  may  to-morrow  sign  the 
death-warrant  of  these  institutions.  I  shall  be  told  that  there 
is  Tariff  Beform,  “the  first  constructive  policy  of  the  Unionist 
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party.”  But  Tariff  Keforni,  excellent  and  inevitable,  is  not  a 
political  principle ;  it  is  a  financial  expedient,  which  may  be 
resorted  to  as  readily  by  the  Radicals  as  by  the  Conservative 
party.  Tariff  Reform  is  in  England  an  economic  theory,  and  in 
all  the  other  countries  a  fiscal  practice,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  either  Radicalism  or  Conservatism.  In  a  clear  and  cogent 
letter  to  The  Times  of  January  7th  last,  Mr.  Hewins  shows  that 
the  progress  of  Tariff  Reform  de})ends  upon  the  movement  of 
economic  forces,  which  are  quite  outside  party  politics.  Granted 
that  the  Unionist  party  has  taken  this  economic  theory  and  made 
its  conversion  into  practice  the  first  object  of  its  corporate  exist¬ 
ence.  Has  it  no  other  principles  of  life?  If  the  Conservative 
party  is  to  become,  like  the  Republican  party  in  the  United 
States,  an  organisation  for  the  carrying  of  a  tariff’  and  nothing 
else,  let  us  know  it,  and  men  will  be  able  to  make  their  arrange¬ 
ments.  I  am  the  only  man  alive  who  spoke  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Jennings’s  resolution  of  1887  for  the  imposition  of  import  duties 
on  foreign  manufactures,  and  I  have  not  changed  my  views.  But 
once  let  it  be  known  that  the  Conservative  party  has  abandoned 
those  foundations  of  principle,  which  Burke  laid  broad  and  deep 
in  public  opinion  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a 
new  party  will  soon  form  itself.  For  Conservatism  is  indestruct¬ 
ible,  being  a  mood  of  mind,  a  moral  attitude  towards  the  world. 
Can  nothing  rouse  the  Conservative  party  to  a  sense  of  the  very 
real  and  urgent  peril  into  which  it  has  drifted,  or  been  pushed 
by  some  unseen  arm?  Will  no  warning  serve  to  make  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  overhaul  its  organisation  in  a  business-like  spirit? 
May  the  I’ough  lesson  of  the  last  two  elections  teach  it,  before 
it  is  too  late,  to  discard  the  anonymous  direction  of  one  or  two 
individuals,  who  are  neither  wise  nor  responsible,  and  substitute 
some  intelligent  and  intelligible  system  !  Unless  a  change  is 
made  in  the  management  of  the  Tory  party  without  delay,  we 
shall  w'ander  in  the  wilderness  as  long  as  the  Whigs  after  the 
French  Revolution. 


Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
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I. 

When  Wordsworth  and  his  friend  Jones  landed  at  Calais  in 
1790  they  found 

“  France  standing  on  the  top  of  golden  years 
And  human  nature  seeming  born  again.” 

Not  once,  but  fifty  times,  in  Portugal  these  lines  came  back  to 
my  mind.  The  parallel,  it  may  be  said,  is  an  ominous  one,  in 
view  of  subsequent  manifestations  of  the  reborn  French  human 
nature.  But  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  Portugal  and 
France,  between  the  House  of  Braganza  and  the  House  of 
Bourbon. 

It  was  nearly  one  in  the  morning  when  my  train  from 
Badajoz  drew  into  the  Rocio  station  at  Lisbon ;  yet  I  had  no 
sooner  passed  the  barrier  than  I  heard  a  band  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  station  strike  up  an  unfamiliar  but  not  unpleasing  air, 
the  rhythm  of  which  plainly  announced  it  to  be  a  national 
anthem — a  conjecture  confirmed  by  a  wild  burst  of  cheering  at 
the  close.  The  reason  of  this  midnight  demonstration  I  never 
ascertained ;  but ,  indeed ,  no  one  in  Lisbon  asks  for  a  reason 
for  striking  up  “A  Portugueza,”  the  new  patriotic  song.  Before 
twenty-four  hours  had  passed  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  its 
rather  plaintive  than  martial  strains,  suited,  no  doubt,  to  the 
sentimental  character  of  the  people.  An  American  friend,  who 
arrived  a  day  or  two  after  me,  made  acquaintance  with  “A 
Portugueza  ”  even  more  immediately  than  I  did.  Soon  after 
passing  the  frontier  he  fell  into  conversation  with  a  Portuguese 
fellow-traveller,  who,  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  or  so,  asked 
him  whether  he  would  like  to  hear  the  new’  national  anthem, 
and  then  and  there  sang  it  to  him,  amid  great  applause  from 
the  other  occupants  of  the  compartment.  In  the  cafds  and 
theatres  of  Lisbon  “  A  Portugueza  ”  may  break  out  at  any 
moment,  without  any  apparent  provocation,  and  you  must,  of 
course,  stand  up  and  uncover;  but  there  is  in  some  quarters  a 
movement  of  protest  against  these  observances  as  savouring 
of  monarchical  flunkeyism.  When  I  left  Lisbon  at  half-past 
seven  a.m.  there  w’as  no  demonstration  such  as  had  greeted  my 
arrival ;  but  at  the  first  halting-place  a  man  stepped  out  from 
a  little  crowd  on  the  platform  and  shouted  “Viva  Machado  dos 
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Santos !  Viva  a  Eepublica  Portngueza  !  ” — and  T  found  that  the 
compartment  adjoining  own  was  illumined  by  the  presence 
of  the  bright  particular  star  of  the  revolt.  At  the  next  station — 
Torres  Vedras  of  historic  fame — the  platform  was  crowded  and 
scores  of  red  and  green  flags  were  waving.  As  the  train  steamed 
in  two  bands  struck  up  “A  Portugueza,”  and  as  one  had  about 
two  minutes’  start  of  the  other,  the  effect  was  more  patriotic 
than  harmonious.  The  hero  had  no  sooner  alighted  than  he 
was  lifted  shoulder-high  by  the  crowd,  and  carried  in  triumph 
from  the  station,  amid  the  blaring  of  the  bands  and  the  crackling 
of  innumerable  little  detonators,  which  here  enter  freely  into 
the  ritual  of  rejoicing.  Xext  morning  I  read  in  the  papers  a 
full  account  of  the  “Apoteose”  of  Machado  dos  Santos,  which 
seems  to  have  kept  Torres  Vedras  busy  and  happy  all  day  long. 

One  cannot  but  smile  at  such  simple-minded  ebullitions  of 
feeling;  yet  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  laugh  at 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the^  are  so  manifestly  spontaneous 
and  sincere  as  to  be  really  touching.  Whatever  may  be  the 
future  of  the  Portuguese  Bepublic,  it  has  given  the  nation  some 
weeks  of  unalloyed  happiness.  And  amid  all  the  shouting  and 
waving  of  flags,  all  the  manifold  “homages”  to  this  hero  and 
to  that,  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  rowdyism  or  of 
“mafficking.”  I  could  not  think  without  some  humiliation  of 
the  contrast  between  a  Lisbon  and  a  London  crowd.  It  really 
seemed  as  though  happiness  had  ennobled  the  man  in  the  street. 
I  am  assured  that  on  the  day  of  the  public  funeral  of  Dr. 
Bombarda  and  Admiral  dos  Peis,  though  the  crowd  was 
enormous  and  the  police  had  retired  into  private  life,  there  was 
not  the  smallest  approach  to  disorder.  The  police — formerly  the 
sworn  enemies  of  the  populace — had  been  reinstated  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  without  their  swords  and  pistols;  but  they  seemed 
to  have  little  to  do.  That  Lisbon  had  become  a  strictly  virtuous 
city  it  would  be  too  much  to  affirm,  but  I  believe  that  crime 
actually  diminished  after  the  revolution.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  nation  had  awakened  from  a  nightmare  to  a  sunrise  of 
health  and  hope. 

And  the  nightmare  took  the  form  of  a  poor  bewildered  boy, 
guilty  only  of  having  been  thrust,  without  a  spark  of  genius, 
into  a  situation  which  only  genius  could  have  saved.  In  that 
surface  aspect  of  the  case  there  is  an  almost  ludicrous  dispropor¬ 
tion  between  cause  and  effect.  But  it  is  not  what  the  young 
king  was  that  matters — it  is  what  he  stood  for.  Let  us  look  a 
little  below'  the  surface — even,  if  we  can,  into  the  soul  of  the 
people. 
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II. 

Portugal  is  a  small  nation  with  a  great  history ;  and  the  pride 
of  a  small  nation  which  has  anything  to  be  prond  of  is  apt  to 
amount  to  a  passion.  It  is  all  the  more  sensitive  because  it 
cannot  swell  and  harden  into  arrogance.  It  is  all  the  more  alert 
because  the  great  nations,  in  their  arrogance,  are  apt  to  ignore  it. 

What  are  the  main  sources  of  Portugal’s  pride?  They  are 
two  ;  her  national  independence  and  her  achievements  in  dis¬ 
covery  and  colonisation. 

A  small  country,  with  no  very  clear  natural  frontier,  she  has 
maintained  her  independence  under  the  very  shadow  of  a  far 
larger  and  at  one  time  an  enormously  preponderant  Power. 
Portugal  was  Portugal  long  before  Spain  was  Spain.  It  had 
its  Alfred  the  Great  in  Affonso  Henriques  (born  1111— a 
memorable  date  in  tw'o  senses),’  who  drove  back  the  Moors 
as  Alfred  drove  back  the  Danes.  He  founded  a  dynasty  of 
able  and  energetic  kings,  which,  however,  degenerated,  as 
dynasties  wdll,  until  a  vain  w’eakling,  Ferdinand  the  Handsome, 
did  his  best  to  wreck  the  fortunes  of  the  country.  On  his  death 
in  1383,  Portugal  was  within  an  ace  of  falling  into  the  clutches 
of  Castile,  but  the  Cortes  conferred  the  kingship  on  a  bastard 
of  the  royal  house,  John,  Master  of  the  Knights  of  Avi/ ;  and  he, 
aided  by  five  hundred  English  archers,  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat 
on  the  Spaniards  at  Aljubarrota,  the  Portuguese  Bannockburn. 
John  of  Aviz,  known  as  the  Great,  married  Philippa  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  and  from  this  union  sprang 
a  line  of  princes  and  kings  under  whom  Portugal  became  one  of 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator, 
son  of  John  the  Great,  devoted  his  life  to  the  furthering  of 
maritime  adventure  and  discovery.  Take  our  own  First  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  he  was  a  navigator  who  did  not  navigate;  but 
it  w\as  unquestionably  owing  to  the  impulse  he  gave  to  Portu¬ 
guese  enterprise  that  Vasco  da  Gama  discovered  the  sea  route 
to  India  and  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral  secured  for  his  country  the 
giant  colony  of  Brazil.  Angola,  Mozambique,  Diu,  Goa,  Macao 

-these  names  mean  as  much  for  Portugal  as  Havana,  Cartagena, 
Mexico,  and  Tjima,  for  Spain.  The  sixteenth  century  w^as  the 
“heroic”  age  of  Portuguese  history,  and  the -“heroes” — notably 
the  Viceroys  of  Portuguese  India — were,  in  fact,  a  race  of  fine 
soldiers  and  administrators.  No  nation,  moreover,  possesses 
more  conspicuous  and  splendid  memorials  of  its  golden  age.  It 
was  literally  “golden,”  for  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate,  who  reaped 
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the  harvest  sown  by  Henry  the  Navigator,  was  the  wealthiest 
monarch  in  Europe,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  “Emmanueline” 
style  of  architecture,  a  florid  Goth'ic  which  achieves  miracles  of 
ostentation  and  sometimes  of  beauty.  As  the  glorious  pile  of 
Batalha  commemorates  the  victory  of  Aljubarrota,  so  the  splendid 
church  and  monastery  of  Belem  mark  the  spot  where  Vasco  da 
Gama  spent  the  night  before  he  sailed  on  his  epoch-making 
voyage.  But  it  was  not  gold  that  raised  the  noblest  memorial 
to  Portugal’s  greatness  :  it  was  the  genius  of  Luis  de  Camoens. 
If  Spenser,  instead  of  losing  himself  in  mazes  of  allegoric 
romance,  had  sung  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt,  of  Brake,  Frobisher, 
and  Ealeigh,  he  might  have  given  us  a  national  epic  in  the 
same  sense  in  w'hich  the  term  applies  to  The  Lnsiads.  With 
such  a  history,  so  written  in  stone  and  song,  what  wonder 
if  pride  of  race  is  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  Portuguese 
character ! 

But  the  House  of  Aviz,  like  the  legitimate  line  of  Affonso 
Henriques,  dwindled  into  debility.  It  flickered  out  in  Bom 
Sebastian,  who  dragged  his  country  into  a  mad  invasion  of 
Morocco  and  vanished  from  human  ken  on  the  disastrous  battle¬ 
field  of  Alcazar-Khebir.  Then,  for  sixty  years,  not  by  conquest 
but  by  intrigue,  Portugal  passed  under  the  sway  of  Spain,  and 
lost  to  the  enemies  of  Spain — that  is  to  say,  to  England  and 
Holland — a  large  part  of  her  colonial  empire.  At  last,  in  1640, 
a  w'ell-planned  and  daring  revolution  expelled  the  Spanish 
intruders,  and  placed  on  the  throne  John,  Buke  of  Braganza. 
,-\s  the  House  of  Aviz  was  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  stock  of 
.\ffonso  Henriques,  so  the  Braganzas  were  an  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  House  of  Aviz,  with  none  of  the  Plantagenet  hlood  in 
them.  Only  one  prince  of  the  line,  Pedro  II.,  can  be  said  to 
have  attained  anything  like  greatness.  Another,  Joseph,  had 
the  sense  to  give  a  free  hand  to  an  able,  if  despotic,  minister, 
the  Marquis  of  Pombal.  But  on  the  whole,  the  history  of  the 
Braganza  rule  was  one  of  steady  decadence,  until  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  found  the  country  one  of  the 
most  backward  in  Europe. 

Nor  was  there  any  comfort  to  be  found  in  the  economic  aspect 
of  the  case,  A  country  of  glorious  fertility  and  ideal  climatic 
conditions,  inhabited  by  an  industrious  peasantry,  Portugal 
was  nevertheless  so  poor  that  much  of  its  remaining  strength 
was  year  by  year  being  drained  away  by  emigration.  The  public 
debt  was  almost  as  heavy  per  head  of  population  as  that  of 
England.  Taxation  was  crushing.  The  barest  necessaries  of 
life  were  subject  to  heavy  imposts.  Protection  protected,  not 
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industries,  but  monopolies  and  vested  interests.  In  short,  the 
material  condition  of  the  country  was  as  distressing  as  its  spiritual 
state  to  anyone  with  the  smallest  sense  of  enlightened  patriotism. 

III. 

King  Charles  I. — name  of  evil  omen  ! — ascended  the  throne 
in  1889.  His  situation  was  not  wdiolly  unlike  that  of  the  English 
Charles,  inasmuch  as — though  he  had  not  the  insight  to  perceive 
it — his  lot  was  cast  in  times  when  Portugal  was  outgrowing  the 
traditions  and  methods  of  his  family.  Eepresentative  govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  had  shaped  itself  since  1852,  was  a  fraud  and  a  farce. 
To  every  municipality  a  Government  administrator  was  attached 
(at  an  annual  cost  to  the  country  of  something  like  .-£70,000), 
whose  business  it  was  to  “work”  the  elections  in  concert  with 
the  local  caciques  or  bosses.  Thus,  except  in  the  great  towns, 
the  Government  candidate  was  always  returned.  The  efficacy 
of  the  system  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  a  country 
which  was  at  heart  Republican,  as  events  have  amply  shown,  the 
Republican  party  never  had  more  than  fourteen  representatives 
in  a  chamber  of  about  150.  For  the  rest,  the  Monarchical 
parties,  “ Regenera dores”  and  “ Progresistas ,”  arranged  between 
them  a  fair  partition  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  This  “rotative” 
system,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  effect  that  which  prevails,  or  has 
prevailed,  in  Spain  ;  but  it  was  perfected  in  Portugal  by  a  device 
which  enabled  Ministers,  in  stepping  out  of  office  under  the 
crown,  to  step  into  w’ell-paid  posts  in  financial  institutions,  more 
or  less  associated  with  the  State.  Anything  like  real  progress 
was  manifestly  impossible  under  so  rotten  a  system ;  and  with 
this  system  the  Monarchy  was  identified.  Under  the  cloak  of 
the  Monarchy,  too,  the  Jesuits  and  other  congregations,  again 
and  again  expelled  by  law\  kept  on  creeping  back  and  forming 
centres  of  reaction.  Of  personal  clericalism  Dom  Carlos  was 
innocent  enough ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Palace  was  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Rome. 

Then  came  the  scandal  of  the  adeantamentos,  or  illegal 
advances  made  to  the  King,  beyond  the  sums  voted  in  the  civil 
list.  It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  King  of  a  poor  country 
is  nowadays  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position,  more  especially  if 
the  poor  country  has  once  been  immensely  rich.  The  expenses 
of  royalty,  like  those  of  all  other  professions,  have  enormously 
increased  of  late  years ;  and  a  petty  king  who  is  to  rub  shoulders 
with  emperors  is  very  much  in  the  position  of  a  man  with 
T2,000  a  year  in  a  club  of  millionaires.  He  has  always  the 
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resource,  no  doubt,  of  declining  the  society  of  emperors,  and 
even  fixing  his  domestic  budget  more  in  accord  with  present 
exigencies  than  with  the  sumptuous  traditions,  the  palaces  and 
pleasure-houses,  of  his  millionaire  predecessors.  It  is  said  of 
Pedro  II.  that  “he  had  the  wisdom  and  self-restraint  not  to 
increase  the  taxes,  preferring  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  his 
household  to  the  lowest  possible  amount.”  But  Dom  Carlos 
was  not  a  man  of  this  kidney.  Easy-going  and  self-indulgent, 
he  had  no  notion  of  appearing  in  forma  pauperis  among  the 
royalties  of  Europe,  or  sacrificing  his  pleasures  to  the  needs  of 
his  country.  Even  his  father,  Dom  Luis,  and  his  uncle,  Dom 
Pedro,  had  not  lived  within  their  income;  and  expenses  had 
gone  up  since  their  times.  The  king’s  income,  under  the  civil 
list,  was  a  “conto  of  reis  ”  a  day,  or  something  over  £80,000 
a  year.  Additional  allowances  to  other  members  of  the  royal 
family  amounted  to  about  half  as  much  again;  and  there  was,  I 
believe,  an  allowance  for  the  upkeep  of  palaces.  One  would 
suppose  that  a  reasonably  frugal  royal  family,  with  no  house- 
rent  to  pay,  could  subsist  in  tolerable  comfort  on  some  £2,250 
a  week ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact ,  Dom  Carlos  made  large  addi¬ 
tional  drafts  on  the  treasury,  which  servile  ministries  honoured 
without  protest.  He  had  expensive  fantasies,  w^hich  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  stinting.  The  total  of  his  “anticipations”  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  is  estimated  in  millions  of  pounds. 

These  eccentricities,  combined  with  other  abuses  of  finance 
and  administration,  rendered  even  the  cacique-chosen  Cortes 
unruly,  and  our  Charles  I.  looked  about  for  a  Strafford  who 
should  apply  a  “  thorough  ”  remedy  to  what  he  called  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  gachis.  He  found  his  man  in  Joao  Franco.  This 
somewhat  enigmatic  personage  cannot  as  yet  be  estimated  with 
any  impartiality.  No  one  accuses  him  of  personal  corruption  or 
of  sordidly  interested  motives.  His  great  private  wealth  enabled 
him  the  other  day  to  find  bail,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to  the 
amount  of  £40,000.  On  the  other  hand,  his  enemies  diagnose 
him  after  the  manner  of  Lombroso,  and  find  him  to  be  a 
degenerate  and  an  epileptic,  ungovernably  irritable,  vain, 
mendacious,  arrogant,  sometimes  quite  irresponsible  for  his 
actions.  A  really  strong  man  he  can  scarcely  be ;  scarcely  a  man 
of  true  political  insight,  else  he  would  not  have  tried  to  play  the 
despot  with  no  plausible  ideal  to  allege  in  defence  of  his  usurpa¬ 
tion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  agreed  with  the  king  that  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  of  government  with  a  fractious 
Cortes  in  session,  and  that  the  only  way  to  keep  things  going 
was  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  dictatorship.  Dom  Carlos,  in  his 
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genial  fashion,  overcame  by  help  of  an  anecdote  any  doubt  his 
minister  may  have  felt.  “When  the  affairs  of  Frederick  the 
G-reat  were  at  a  low  ebb,”  said  the  king,  “he  one  day,  on  the 
eve  of  a  decisive  battle,  caught  a  grenadier  in  the  act  of  making 
off  from  the  camp.  ‘What  are  you  about?’  asked  Frederick. 

‘  Your  Majesty,  I  am  deserting,’  stammered  the  soldier.  ‘  Wait 
till  to-morrow,’  replied  Frederick  calmly,  ‘  and  if  the  battle  goes 
against  us,  we  will  desert  together.’”  Thus  lightly  was  the 
adventure  plotted;  and,  in  fact,  the  minister  did  not  desert  until 
the  king  lay  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Franco  dissolved  the  Cortes,  and  on  May  10th,  1907,  published 
a  decree  declaring  the  “administration  to  be  a  dictatorship." 
The  Press  was  strictly  gagged,  and  all  the  traditional  weapons 
of  despotism  were  polished  up.  In  June  the  dictator  went  to 
Oporto  to  defend  his  policy  at  a  public  banquet,  and  on  his 
return  a  popular  tumult  took  place  in  the  Rocio,  the  Trafalgar 
Square  of  Lisbon,  which  was  repressed  with  serious  bloodshed. 
This  was  made  the  excuse  for  still  more  galling  restrictions  on 
personal  and  intellectual  liberty,  until  it  was  hard  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  “administrative  dictatorship”  and  autocracy.  As 
regards  the  adeantamentos ,  Franco’s  declared  policy  was  to  make 
a  clean  slate  of  the  past,  and  for  the  future,  to  augment  the 
civil  list.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  very  able  Spanish 
journalist  and  deputy,  Senor  Luis  Morote,  visited  most  of  the 
leading  men  in  Portugal,  and  found  among  the  Republicans  an 
absolute  and  serene  confidence  that  the  rnonarchy  was  in  its 
last  ditch  and  that  a  Republic  was  inevitable.  Seldom  have 
political  prophecies  been  more  completely  fulfilled  than  those 
which  Morote  then  recorded  in  the  Heraldo  of  Madrid.  Said 
Bernardino  Machado  : — 

“  The  Republic  is  the  fatherland  organised  for  its  prosperity.  ...  I  believe 
in  the  moral  forces  of  Portugal,  which  are  carrying  us  directly  towards  the 
new  order  of  things.  .  .  .  We  shall  triumph  because  the  right  is  on  our 
side,  and  the  moral  idealism;  peacefully  if  we  can,  and  I  think  it  pretty 
sure  than  we  can,  since  no  public  force  can  stop  a  nation  on  the  march.” 

Said  Guerra  Junqueiro,  the  leading  poet  of  the  day  :  — 

”  Within  two  years  there  will  be  no  Braganzas  or  there  will  be  no  Portugal. 

.  .  .  The  revolution,  when  it  comes,  will  be  a  question  of  hours,  and  it  will 
be  almost  bloodless.” 

I  could  cite  many  other  deliverances  to  the  same  effect,  but 
one  must  suffice.  Theophilo  Braga,  the  “grand  old  man”  of 
Portugal,  said  :  “To  stimulate  the  faith,  conscience,  will,  and 
revolutionary  energies  of  the  country,  I  have  imposed  on  myself 
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a  plan  of  work,  and  a  mandate  not  to  die  until  1  see  it  accom¬ 
plished.” 

The  Paris  Temps  of  November  14th,  1907,  published  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Doni  Carlos  which  embittered  feeling  and  alienated 
many  of  his  supporters.  ‘‘Everything  is  quiet  in  Lisbon,” 
declared  the  king,  echoing  another  historic  phrase  :  ‘‘Only  the 
politicasters  are  agitating  themselves.  ...  It  was  necessary 
that  the  gdchis — there  is  no  other  word  for  it — should  one  day 
come  to  an  end.  ...  I  required  an  undaunted  will  which 
should  be  equal  to  the  task  of  carrying  my  ideas  to  a  happy 
conclusion.  ...  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  M.  Franco.  (7a 
marche.  And  it  will  continue ;  it  must  continue  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  ...  In  no  country  can  you  make  a  revolution 
without  the  army.  Well,  the  Portuguese  Army  is  faithful  to  its 
king,  and  I  shall  always  have  it  at  my  side.  ...  I  have  no 
shadow  of  doubt  of  its  fidelity.”  Poor  Charles  the  First ! 

At  the  end  of  January,  1908,  a  revolutionary  plot  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  was  put  down  with  severity.  After  signing  some 
decrees  to  that  end,  at  one  of  his  palaces  beyond  the  Tagus,  the 
king,  with  his  whole  family,  returned  to  Lisbon,  and  the  party 
drove  in  open  carriages  from  the  wharf  towards  the  Necessidades 
Palace.  In  the  crowd  at  the  corner  of  the  great  riverside 
square,  the  Pray  a  do  Comercio,  stood  two  men  named  Buiya 
and  Costa,  with  carbines  concealed  under  their  cloaks.  They 
shot  dead  the  King  and  the  Crown  Prince,  and  slightly  wounded 
Dom  Manuel.  Both  the  assassins  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

It  is  said  that  there  was  no  plot,  and  that  these  men  acted 
entirely  on  their  own  initiative  and  responsibility.  At  any  rate, 
none  of  the  Republican  leaders  was  in  any  w^ay  implicated  in 
the  affair.  But  on  All  Saints’  day  of  1910,  Buiya’s  grave  shared 
to  the  full  in  the  rain  of  wreaths  poured  upon  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  new  Republic ;  and  relics  of  the  regicides  hold  an 
honoured  place  in  the  historical  museum  which  commemorates 
the  revolution. 


IV. 

Franco  vanished  into  space,  and  Dom  Manuel,  aged  nineteen, 
ascended  the  throne.  Had  he  possessed  strong  intelligence  and 
character,  or  had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  really  able  advisers, 
it  is  possible  that  the  revulsion  of  feeling  following  on  so  grim 
a  tragedy  might  have  indefinitely  prolonged  the  life  of  the 
monarchy.  But  his  mother  was  a  Bourbon,  and  what  more  need 
be  said?  The  opinion  in  Lisbon,  at  any  rate,  was  that  “under 
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Dom  Carlos  the  Jesuits  entered  the  palace  by  the  back  door 
under  Doni  Manuel  by  the  front  door.”  The  Eepublican  agita¬ 
tion  in  public,  the  revolutionary  organisation  in  secret,  soon 
recommenced  with  renewed  vigour ;  and  the  discovery  of  new 
scandals  in  connection  with  the  tobacco  monopoly  and  a  financial 
institution  known  as  the  “Credito  Predial,”  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  indignation.  The  Government,  or  rather  a  succession  of 
Governments,  were  perfectly  aware  that  the  foundations  of  the 
monarchy  w'ere  undermined ;  but  they  seemed  to  be  paralysed 
by  a  sort  of  fatalistic  despair.  They  persecuted,  indeed,  just 
enough  to  make  themselves  doubly  odious ;  but  they  always  laid 
hands  on  people  who,  if  not  quite  innocent,  were  subordinate 
and  uninfluential.  Not  one  of  the  real  leaders  of  the  revolution 
was  arrested. 

The  thoroughness  with  w’hich  the  Republican  party  was 
organised  says  much  for  the  practical  ability  of  its  leaders.  The 
moving  spirits  in  the  central  committee  were  Vice-Admiral 
Candido  dos  Reis,  Affonso  Costa  (now  Minister  of  Justice), 
Joao  Chagas,  and  Dr.  Miguel  Bombarda.  Simoes  Raposo  spoke 
in  the  name  of  the  Freemasons  :  the  Carbonaria  Portugueza,  a 
powerful  secret  society,  was  represented  by  Machado  dos  Santos, 
a  purser  (as  I  understand  it)  in  the  navy.  There  was  a  separate 
finance  committee,  and  funds  were  ample.  The  arms  bought 
were  mostly  Browning  pistols,  which  were  smuggled  over  the 
Spanish  frontier  by  Republican  railway-conductors.  Bombs  also 
were  prepared  in  large  numbers,  not  for  purposes  of  assassina¬ 
tion,  but  for  use  in  open  warfare,  especially  against  cavalry. 
Meanwhile  an  untiring  secret  propaganda  wms  going  on  in  the 
army,  in  the  navy,  and  among  the  peasantry.  Almost  every 
seaman  in  the  navy,  and  in  many  regiments  almost  all  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  men ,  were  revolutionaries ;  while 
commissioned  officers  by  the  score  were  won  over.  It  is  mar¬ 
vellous  that  so  widespread  a  propaganda  was  only  vaguely  known 
to  the  Government,  and  did  not  beget  a  crowd  of  informers.  One 
man,  it  is  true,  who  show^ed  a  disposition  to  use  his  secret 
knowledge  for  purposes  of  blackmail,  was  found  dead  in  the 
streets  of  Cascaes.  On  the  w'hole,  not  only  secrecy  but  discipline 
was  marvellously  maintained. 

At  last  the  propitious  moment  arrived.  Three  ships  of  war— 
the  Dom  Carlos,  the  Adamastor,  and  the  San  EapJiael — were  in 
the  Tagus  to  do  honour  to  the  President-elect  of  Brazil ,  who  was 
visiting  King  Manuel ;  but  the  Government  knew  that  their 
presence  was  dangerous,  and  would  certainly  order  them  off  again 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  blow  must  be  struck  before  that 
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occurred.  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  October  2nd,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  signal  should  be  given  in  the  early  morning 
of  October  4th.  All  the  parts  were  cast,  all  the  duties  were 
assigned  :  who  should  call  this  and  that  barrack  to  arms,  who 
should  cut  this  and  that  railway  line,  who  should  take  possession 
of  the  central  telegraph  office,  and  so  forth.  The  whole  scheme 
was  laid  down  in  detail  in  a  precious  paper,  in  the  keeping  of 
Simoes  Raposo,  “Ton  had  better  give  it  to  me,”  said  Dr.  Bom- 
barda,  “for  I  am  less  likely  than  you  to  be  arrested.  Even  if 
thev  should  think  of  searching  at  Eilhafolles  [the  asylum  of 
which  he  was  director],  I  can  easily  hide  it  in  one  of  the  books 
of  my  library.”  His  suggestion  was  accepted,  the  paper  on 
which  their  lives  and  that  of  the  Republic  depended  was  handed 
to  him  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

V. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  October  3rd,  all  was  as  (piiet  in 
Lisbon  as  Jving  Carlos  bimself  could  have  desired. 

At  about  eleven  o’clock  Dr.  Bombarda  sat  in  his  office  at  the 
asylum,  when  a  former  patient,  a  young  lieutenant  who  had 
suffered  from  the  persecution  mania,  was  announced  to  see  him. 
Bombarda  rose  and  asked  him  how  he  was.  Without  a  word 
the  visitor  produced  a  Browning  pistol  and  fired  point  blank  at 
the  physician,  putting  three  bullets  in  his  body.  Bombarda  had 
strength  enough  to  seize  his  assailant  by  the  wrists  and  hand 
him  over  to  the  attendants  who  rushed  in.  He  then  walked 
downstairs  unaided  before  he  realised  how  serious  were  his 
wounds.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  not  many  hours 
to  live;  and  when  this  became  clear  to  him,  he  took  a  paper 
from  his  pocket-book  and  insisted  that  it  should  be  burnt  before 
his  eyes.  What  the  paper  was  I  need  not  say.  At  about  six  in 
the  evening  he  died. 

Bombarda  was  a  passionate  anti-clerical,  and  his  murderer 
was  a  fanatical  Catholic.  The  citizens,  with  whom  he  was  very 
popular,  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  priests  had  inspired 
the  deed.  As  soon  as  his  death  was  announced  in  the  trans¬ 
parency  outside  the  office  of  0  Seculo,  there  were  demonstrations 
of  anger  among  the  crowd  and  some  conflicts  with  the  police. 

Meanwhile  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  to  the  number  of 
fifty  or  thereabouts,  were  sitting  in  the  Eua  da  Esperan9a,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  “To  be  or  not  to  be.”  The  military 
members  counselled  delay,  for  the  Government  had  ordered  all 
officers  to  be  at  their  quarters  in  the  various  barracks  which  are 
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scattered  over  the  city.  The  intention  had  been  to  choose  a  time 
when  most  of  the  officers  were  off  duty  and  the  men  could  mutiny 
at  tlieir  ease ;  but  this  plan  had  for  the  moment  been  frustrated, 
'fhc  military  view  might  have  carried  the  day,  but  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  shown  by  Candido  dos  Keis,  who  pointed  out  that  it 
would  l)e  madness  to  give  the  Government  time  to  order  the 
ships  out  of  the  I’agus.  Finally,  he  turned  to  the  military  group, 
saying,  “If  you  will  not  go  out,  I  will  go  out  alone  with  the 
sailors.  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  getting  myself  shot  by  niv 
comrades  of  the  army.”  His  insistence  carried  all  before  it,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  signal  should  be  given,  as  previously 
arranged,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

That  evening,  at  the  Palace  of  Belem,  some  two  miles  down 
Ihe  Tagus  from  the  Neccssidades  Palace,  Marshal  Hermes  da 
lumseca.  President-elect  of  Brazil,  was  entertaining  King  Manuel 
at  a  State  dinner.  There  was  an  electrical  sense  of  disquiet  in 
the  air.  Several  official  guests  were  absent,  and  every  few 
minutes  there  came  telephone  calls  for  this  or  that  minister  or 
general,  some  of  whom  reappeared,  while  some  did  not.  At  last 
the  tension  got  so  much  on  the  nerves  of  the  young  King  that 
he  scribbled  on  his  menu-card  a  request  that  the  banquet  might 
be  shortened;  and,  in  fact,  one  or  two  courses  were  omitted. 
Then  followed  the  dreary  ritual  of  toasts ;  and  at  last,  at  half-past 
eleven,  Dom  Manuel  parted  from  his  host  and  set  off  in  his 
automobile,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Two  bands  played 
the  royal  anthem.  Had  he  known,  poor  youth,  that  he  was 
never  to  hear  it  again,  there  might  have  been  a  crumb  of  con¬ 
solation  in  tlic  thought. 

It  would  be  impossible  without  a  map  to  make  clear  the  various 
phases  of  the  Battle  of  Tjisbon.  Nor  would  there  be  any  great 
interest  in  so  doing.  There  was  no  particular  strategy  in  the 
revolutionary  plans,  and  what  strategy  there  was  fell  to  pieces  at 
an  early  point.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  signal  w’as  ever  formally 
given  but  about  the  appointed  hour  mutinies  broke  out  in 
several  barracks.  In  some  cases  the  Eoyalist  officers  were  put 
under  arrest,  in  one  case  a  colonel  and  tw'o  other  officers  were 
shot.  A  mixed  company  of  soldiers  and  civilians,  with  ten  or 
twelve  guns,  marched,  as  had  been  arranged,  upon  the  Necessi- 
dades  Palace,  to  demand  the  abdication  of  the  King;  but  they 
w’ere  met  on  the  heights  behind  the  palace  by  a  body  of  the 
“gnardia  municipal,”  and,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  w'ere  forced  to 

(1)  One  of  my  authorities  states  that  the  signal  was  to  be  the  firing  of 
thirty-seven  guns,  but  there  must  surely  be  some  mistake  in  the  number.  That 
would  have  been  a  salute,  not  a  signal. 
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retire,  leaving  three  of  their  guns  disabled  behind  them.  They 
retreated  to  the  general  rallying  point  of  the  Eepublican  forces, 
the  Eotunda,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  mile-long  Avenida  da 
Liberdade.  This  avenue  stands  to  the  Eocio  very  much  in  the 
relation  of  Charing  Cross  Eoad  to  Trafalgar  Square  :  there  is  a 
curve  at  their  junction  which  prevents  you  from  seeing — or 
shooting— from  the  one  into  the  other.  On  reaching  the 
Rotunda,  the  insurgents  learned  that  the  Eocio  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  Eoyalist  troops,  from  the  Citadel  of  St.  George  and 
another  barrack,  with  one  or  two  machine  guns,  but  no  cannon. 
There,  then,  the  two  forces  lay,  with  a  short  mile  of  sloping 
ground  between  them,  awaiting  the  dawn.  Under  cover  of 
darkness,  a  body  of  mounted  gendarmes  attempted  to  charge  the 
insurgent  position,  but  they  w-ere  repulsed  by  bombs. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  become  of  the  naval  co-operation,  on 
which  so  much  reliance  had  been  placed?  It  had  failed,  through 
the  tragic  weakness  of  one  man.  Candido  dos  Eeis  is  one  of  the 
canonised  saints  of  the  Eepublic ;  but  I  think  it  shows  a  good 
deal  of  generosity  in  the  Portuguese  character  that  the  Devil’s 
Advocate  has  not  made  himself  heard  in  the  case.  Dos  Eeis 
had  undertaken  the  command  of  the  naval  side  of  the  revolt ; 
but  oddly  enough ,  he  seems  to  have  arranged  no  method  of  con¬ 
veyance  to  his  post  of  duty.  He  found  at  the  wharf  a  small 
steamer,  the  captain  of  which  agreed  to  take  him  off  to  the  ships  ; 
but  there  was  some  delay  in  getting  up  steam.  During  this 
pause,  someone  as  yet  unidentified,  but  evidently  a  friend  of  Dos 
Reis,  rushed  down  to  the  wharf  and  shouted  to  him  that  the 
revolt  was  crushed  and  all  was  lost.  Dos  Eeis,  who  had  assumed 
his  naval  uniform  on  board  the  steamer,  took  it  off  again,  and, 
in  civilian  attire,  went  ashore.  He  proceeded  to  his  sister’s  house; 
where  he  spent  an  hour;  then  he  sallied  forth  again,  and  was 
found  next  morning  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city  with  a  bullet 
through  his  brain. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  committed  suicide.  The  theory  of 
foul  play  is  quite  abandoned.  As  it  was  he  who  had  vetoed  the 
proposed  postponement  of  the  rising,  one  can  understand  that  the 
sense  of  responsibility  lay  heavy  upon  him ;  but  that ,  without 
inquiry  into  the  alleged  disaster,  without  the  smallest  attempt 
to  retrieve  it,  he  should  have  left  his  comrades  in  the  lurch  and 
taken  the  easiest  way  of  escape,  is  surely  a  proof  of  almost 
criminal  instability.  The  Eepublic  lost  in  him  an  ardent 
patriot,  but  scarcely  a  great  leader. 

The  dawn  of  Tuesday,  October  4th,  showed  the  fortunes  of 
the  revolt  at  rather  a  low  ebb.  The  land  forces  were  dismayed 
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by  the  inaction  of  the  ships;  the  sailors  imagined,  from  the  non- 
appearance  of  their  leader,  that  some  disaster  must  have  occurred 
on  land.  It  was  in  these  hours  of  despondency  that  the  true 
heroes  of  the  revolution  showed  their  mettle. 

In  the  bivouac  at  the  Eotunda,  as  the  morning  wore  on,  the 
Eepublican  ofi&cers  declared  that  the  game  was  up,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  disperse  and  await  the  consequences. 
They  themselves  actually  made  off  ;  and  it  was  then  that  Machado 
dos  Santos  came  to  the  front,  taking  command  of  the  insurgent 
force  and  reviving  their  drooping  spirits.  The  position  was  not 
really  a  strong  one.  For  one  thing,  it  is  commanded  by  the 
heights  of  the  Misericordia ;  and  there  was,  in  fact,  some  long- 
range  firing  between  the  insurgents  and  the  Guardia  Municipal 
stationed  on  that  eminence.  Again,  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
Avenida,  a  hundred  yards  wide,  is  clothed  by  no  fewer  than 
ten  rows  of  low  trees,  acacias  and  the  like,  five  rows  on  each  side 
of  the  comparatively  narrow  roadway,  which  is  blocked  at  the 
lower  end  by  a  massive  monument  to  the  liberators  of  1640. 
Thus  the  insurgents  could  not  see  their  adversaries  even  when 
they  ventured  out  of  their  sheltered  position  in  the  Eocio ;  and 
the  artillery  fire  from  the  Eotunda  did  much  more  damage  to 
the  hotels  that  flanked  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Avenida  than  to 
the  Eoyalist  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  it  w’ould  have  been 
comparatively  easy  for  the  Eoyalists,  with  a  little  resolution,  to 
have  crept  up  the  Avenida  under  cover  of  the  trees,  and  driven 
the  insurgents  from  their  position.  Fortunately  for  the  revolt, 
there  was  a  total  lack  of  leadership  on  the  Eoyalist  side,  excus¬ 
able  only  on  the  ground  that  the  officers  could  not  rely  on  their 
men. 

While  things  w^ere  at  a  deadlock  on  the  Avenida,  critical  events 
were  happening  on  the  Tagus.  On  all  three  ships,  the  officers 
knew  that  the  men  were  only  awaiting  a  signal  to  mutiny ;  but 
the  signal  did  not  come.  At  this  juncture,  and  while  it  seemed 
that  the  Eepublican  cause  was  lost,  a  piece  of  heroic  bluff  on 
the  part  of  a  single  officer  saved  the  situation.  Lieutenant  Tito 
de  Moraes  put  off  in  a  small  boat  from  the  naval  barracks  at 
Alcantara,  rowed  to  the  San  Raphael,  boarded  it,  and  calmly 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Eepublic  !  He  gave  the 
officers  a  written  guarantee  that  they  had  yielded  to  superior 
force,  and  then  sent  them  off  under  arrest  to  the  naval  barracks. 
He  now’  asked  for  orders  from  the  Eevolutionary  Committee; 
and  early  in  the  afternoon  the  San  Raphael  weighed  anchor  and 
moved  down  the  river  in  the  direction  of  the  Necessidades 
Palace.  In  doing  so  she  had  to  pass  the  most  pow’erful  ship  of 
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the  squadron,  the  Dom  Carlos  :  would  she  get  past  in  safety? 
Yes;  the  Dom  Carlos  made  no  sign.  The  officers  were  almost 
all  Royalists,  but  they  knew  they  could  do  nothing  with  the 
crew.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  crew  ultimately  mutinied, 
the  captain  and  a  lieutenant  were  severely  wounded ;  but  I  can 
find  no  evidence  for  the  picturesque  legend  of  a  group  of  officers 
making  a  last  heroic  stand  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  ruthlessly 
mowed  down  by  the  insurgents’  fire.  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate, 
that  no  lives  were  lost. 

In  the  Palace,  on  its  bluff  above  the  river.  King  Manuel  was 
practically  alone.  No  minister,  no  general,  w'as  at  his  side.  It 
is  said,  on  what  seems  to  be  good  authority,  that  when  he  saw 
the  San  Raphael  moving  dowm  stream  under  the  Republican 
colours,  he  telephoned  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Teixeira  de  Sousa, 
to  ask  w'hether  there  w'as  not  a  British  destroyer  in  the  river 
that  could  be  got  to  sink  the  mutinous  vessel.  Even  if  this 
scheme  had  been  otherwise  feasible,  it  would  have  demanded 
an  effort  of  which  the  minister  was  no  longer  capable.  At  about 
two  in  the  afternoon  the  San  Raphael,  cruising  slowly  up  and 
down,  opened  fire  upon  the  palace,  and  her  second  shot  brought 
down  the  royal  standard  from  its  roof.  What  could  the  poor 
boy  do?  To  sit  still  and  be  blown  to  pieces  would  have  been 
heroic,  but  useless.  Had  he  had  the  stuff  of  a  soldier  in  him, 
he  might  have  made  his  wmy  to  the  Rocio  and  tried  to  put  some 
energy  into  the  officers,  some  spirit  into  the  troops.  But  he  had 
no  one  to  encourage  and  support  him.  Such  counsellors  as  he 
had  were  all  for  flight.  He  stepped  into  his  motor  car,  set  off  for 
Cintra  and  Mafra,  and  is  henceforth  out  of  the  saga. 

The  flight  of  Dom  Manuel  meant  the  collapse  of  his  cause.  It 
is  true  that  the  Royalists  were  reinforced  by  certain  detachments 
of  troops  who  came  in  from  the  country,  and.  beaten  off  by  the 
insurgents  at  the  Rotunda,  made  their  way  to  the  Rocio  by  a 
circuitous  route.  The  Guardia  Municipal,  too,  were  staunch, 
and  showed  fight  at  several  points.  It  w’as  the  total  lack  of 
spirited  leadership  that  left  the  insurgents  masters  of  the  field. 
Having  done  its  work  at  the  Necessidades,  the  San  Raphael 
moved  up  stream  again,  and  began  dropping  shells  over  the 
intervening  parallelogram  of  the  “Low  City”  into  the  crowded 
Rocio.  They  caused  little  loss  of  life,  for  they  were  skilfully 
timed  to  explode  in  air;  the  object  being,  not  to  massacre,  but 
to  dismay.  There  is  nothing  so  trying  to  soldiers  as  to  remain 
inactive  under  fire  ;  and  as  there  had  never  been  much  fight  in 
the  garrison  of  the  Rocio,  the  little  that  was  left  speedily 
evaporated.  At  eleven  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  October 
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5th,  the  Eepublic  was  proclaimed  from  the  balcony  of  the  Town 
Hall,  and  before  riight  fell  all  was  once  more  quiet  in  Lisbon. 

The  first  accounts  of  the  fighting  which  appeared  in  the 
European  Press  were,  as  was  only  natural,  greatly  exaggerated. 
A  careful  enumeration  places  the  number  of  the  killed  at  sixty- 
one,  and  of  the  wounded  at  417.  Some  of  the  latter,  indeed,  died 
of  their  wounds,  but  the  whole  death-roll  certainly  did  not  exceed 
a  hundred. 

VI. 

The  Portuguese  monarchy  was  dead ;  and  the  causes  of  death, 
as  disclosed  by  the  autopsy,  were  moral  bankruptcy  and 
intellectual  inanition.  It  could  not  point  to  a  single  service  that 
it  rendered  to  the  country  in  return  for  the  burdens  it  imposed. 
Some  of  its  defenders  professed  to  see  in  it  a  safeguard  for  the 
colonies,  which  would  somehow’  fly  off  into  space  in  the  event 
of  a  revolution.  As  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  this  prophecy  coming 
true;  but  the  prophets  may  cling,  if  they  please,  to  the  hope  of 
its  fulfilment.  For  the  rest,  it  w’as  perfectly  clear  that  the 
monarchy  had  done  nothing  for  the  material  or  spiritual  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  w’hich  remained  as  poverty-stricken  and  as 
illiterate  as  it  w’ell  could  be.  Dom  Carlos  had  not  even  the 
common  prudence  to  affect,  if  he  did  not  feel,  a  sympathy  with 
the  nation’s  pride  in  its  “heroes.”  One  of  the  latest  and  most 
popular  of  colonial  “heroes,”  Mousinho  d’ Albuquerque,  was 
absorbed,  on  his  return  from  Africa,  into  the  circle  of  the  Court, 
and  ended  by  committing  suicide.  The  suspicion  that  royal 
caprice  was  responsible  for  the  tragedy  may  have  been  un¬ 
founded  ;  but  at  any  rate  the  incident  show’ed  that  the  Court 
was  no  wholesome  environment  for  heroes.  The  monarchy  could 
boast  neither  of  good  deeds  nor  of  good  intentions.  Its  cynicism 
wms  not  tempered  by  intelligence.  It  drifted  towards  the  abyss 
without  making  any  reasonable  effort  to  save  itself ;  for  the 
dictatorship  wms  scarcely  an  effort  of  reason.  “The  dictator¬ 
ship,”  said  Bernardino  Machado,  the  present  Foreign  Minister, 
“left  us  only  one  liberty — that  of  hatred.”  And  again,  “The 
monarchy  had  not  even  a  party — it  had  only  a  cUeniele."  That 
one  word  explains  the  disappearance  of  Eoyalism. 

For  it  has  simply  disappeared.  How  parties  will  group  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Constituent  Cortes  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  though 
it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  the  representation  of  minorities,  there 
is  no  likelihood  that  Eoyalism  wnll  effectively  rear  its  head.  Even 
the  Eoyalist  Press  is  almost  extinct.  Some  papers  have  ceased 
to  appear,  some  have  become  Eepublican,  the  few  w’ho  stick  to 
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their  colours  do  so  rather  from  clerical  than  from  specifically 
Hoyalist  conviction.  AH  the  leadin^f  papers  of  the  country  had 
long  been  Republican ;  and  excellent  papers  they  are.  Both  in 
appearance  and  in  matter,  0  Munilo  and  A  Lncta  (“The 
Struggle”)  would  do  credit  to  the  journalism  of  any  country.  In 
size,  in  excellence  of  production,  and  in  the  well-considered 
weight  of  their  articles,  they  contrast  strangely  with  the  flimsy, 
ill-printed  sheets  that  content  the  Spanish  public. 

The  Provisional  Government  has  been  sneered  at  as  a  cli(|up 
of  “intellectuals”;  hut  it  is  scarcely  a  reproach  to  the  Republic 
that  it  should  command  the  adhesion  of  the  whole  intelligence 
of  the  country.  Nor  is  there  any  sign  of  lack  of  practical  sense  in 
the  admirable  organisation  which  not  only  ensured  the  success 
of  the  revolution  (in  spite  of  certain  cross  accidents)  but  secured 
its  absolutely  jieaceful  acceptance  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  no  doubt  visionary  and  fantastic  spirits  in  the  Republicaii 
ranks,  and  ridiculous  proposals  have  already  been  mooted.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  gravely  suggested  that  all  streets  bearing 
the  names  of  saints — and  there  are  hundreds  of  them — should  he 
KMianied  in  commemoration  of  Republican  heroes,  dates, 
exploits,  Ac.  But  the  common  sense  of  the  people  and  Press  is 
already  on  the  alert,  and  such  whimsies  are  being  laughed  out 
of  court. 

From  all  that  T  have  seen,  heard,  and  read,  T  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Provisional  Government  are.  in  fact,  men  of  high 
and  unselfish  juirpose,  determined  to  justify  their  national  pride 
by  showing  that  Portugal  is  capable  of  moral  and  material 
regeneration.  Their  desire'  to  “play  fair”  is  very  noteworthy. 
For  instance,  they  deliberately  refrain  from  snatching  an  election 
while  the  people  is  still  inebriated  with  its  victory.  “You  see 
for  yourself,”  Dr.  Machado  said  to  me.  “if  we  were  to  hold  the 
election  now,  we  should  sweep  everything  before  us.  But  we 
prefer  to  wait  until  the  effervescence  has  subsided  ;  and  mean¬ 
while  we  are  elaborating  a  law  of  manhood  suffrage — not,  as  yet, 
of  womanhood  suffrage,”  he  put  in  with  a  smile — “which  we 
hope  will  strike  at  the  root  of  caciquium  and  corruption.” 

Of  the  Provisional  Government  T  saw  only  the  President  and 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  T  was  sorry  not  to  see  Dr.  .\ffonso 
Costa,  the  Minister  of  Ju.stice.  reputed  to  be  perhaps  the  ablest 
member  of  the  administration  ;  but  he  was  absent  on  a  triumphal 
tour  to  Oporto  and  the  North.  The  President,  an  illustrious 
scholar,  historian,  and  poet,  is  a  delightful  old  man  of  the 
simplest,  most  unassuming  manners,  and  eagerly  communicative 
on  the  subjects  which  have  been  the  study  of  his  life.  When  I 
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asked  him  to  explain  to  me  the  difference  of  national  character 
which  made  the  Portuguese  attitude  tow^ards  the  Church  so 
different  from  the  Spanish,  he  took  me  right  hack  to  the 
Ligurians — far  out  of  my  ethnological  depth — and  gave  me  a 
most  interesting  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  tw'o  nations. 
But  when  we  came  to  topics  of  more  immediate  importance,  he 
show^ed,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  a  clear  practical  sense,  quite 
remote  from  visionary  idealism.  The  Foreign  Minister,  Dr. 
Machado,  is  of  more  immediately  impressive  personality. 
Younger  than  the  President  by  at  least  ten  years,  yet  little  short, 

I  should  guess,  of  sixty,  he  is  extremely  neat  and  dapper  in 
person,  while  his  very  handsome  face  has  a  birdliko  keenness 
and  alertness  of  expression  betokening  not  only  great  intelligence 
but  high-strung  vitality.  He  is  a  copious,  eloquent,  and  witty 
talker,  and  his  remarkable  charm  of  manner  accounts,  in  part  at 
any  rate,  for  his  immense  popularity.  Assuredly  no  monarchy 
could  have  more  distinguished  representatives  than  this  Pepublic. 

The  desire  of  the  Eepublic  to  “  play  fair  ”  was  manifested  in 
another  little  trait  that  interested  me  a  good  deal.  In  the  wundow 
of  every  book-shop  in  Spain  a  translation  from  the  Portuguese, 
entitled  Los  Escandalos  de  la  Corte  de  Portuqal,  is  prominently 
displayed.  It  is  a  ferocious  lampoon  upon  the  royal  family  and 
upon  Franco;  but  in  liisbon  I  looked  for  it  in  vain.  On  inquiry 
I  learned  that  it  had  been  prohibited  under  the  monarchy,  as  it 
could  not  fail  to  be;  but,  had  there  been  any  demand  for  it,  no 
doubt  it  might  have  been  reprinted  since  the  revolution.  There 
was  apparently  no  demand.  The  people  to  whom  T  spoke  of  it 
evidently  regarded  it  as  “hitting  below’  the  belt.”  “We  do  not 
fight  w’ith  such  weapons.”  said  a  leading  journalist.  In  no  one. 
in  fact,  did  T  discover  the  slightest  desire  or  willingness  to  retail 
personal  gossip  w’ith  respect  to  the  hated  Braganzas. 

VTT. 

The  Provisional  Government  has  been  very  busy  during  the 
three  months  of  its  existence  in  promulgating  laws  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  It  thus  lays  itself  o^ien  to  the  charge  of  sub¬ 
stituting  a  Piepublican  for  a  Monarchical  dictatorship;  but,  of 
course,  all  its  edicts  must  be  ratified  or  amended  by  the  coming 
Cortes.  It  has  restored  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  abolishing  all 
.administrative  tyranny,  and  making  Press  offences  subject  to  trial 
by  jury.  It  has  issued  a  liberal  law  of  divorce — the  first  on  the 
Portuguese  statute-book.  In  regard  to  the  Jesuits  and  other 
religious  congregations,  it  has  merely  n'vived  decrees  of  1759 
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(under  Pombal),  of  1767,  and  of  1834,  which  had  been  system¬ 
atically  evaded.  This  is  the  aspect  of  its  work  which  has 
attracted  most  attention.  Not  only  Catholic  Englishmen,  but 
many  who  are  not  Eoman  Catholics,  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Provisional  Government,  in  its  action  towards  the  congrega¬ 
tions,  has  shown  a  spirit  of  intolerant  bigotry  unworthy  of  an 
enlightened  nation.  This  opinion  is  worth  looking  into. 

Close  to  the  southern  end  of  the  great  bridge  that  spans  the 
Douro  at  Oporto,  rises  the  lofty  dome  of  the  church  of  Nossa 
Senhora  do  Pilar.  The  monastery  ^attached  to  it  (from  which 
Wellington  made  his  famous  descent  upon  Oporto)  is  now  a 
barrack ;  and  some  soldiers  standing  around  had  (literally)  to 
whistle  for  the  sacristan  before  I  could  make  my  way  into  the 
church.  Outside  and  in,  it  is  a  picture  of  mouldering  desolation. 
Being  built  of  solid  granite,  it  is  not  exactly  ruinous;  but  damp 
and  neglect  have  left  their  traces  everywhere.  The  votive  offer¬ 
ings  at  the  shrine  consisted  of  one  half-melted  w'axen  leg  and  a 
couple  of  hands.  The  sacristan  told  me  that  many  pilgrims  still 
paid  devotion  to  the  miraculous  Virgin  on  her  feast-day  in 
August;  but  for  the  rest,  one  might  imagine  that  the  ponderous 
and  massive  bolts  of  church  and  cloister  were  never  drawn  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  A  fortnight  earlier,  I  had  visited  the 
shrine  of  this  Madonna’s  namesake,  the  famous  Virgen  del  Pilar 
at  Saragossa.  What  a  contrast  was  there  !  The  gorgeously-robed 
coal-black  image  had  a  sumptuous  temple  all  to  itself  in  the 
middle  of  the  vast  and  hideous  cathedral.  The  temple  was 
crowded  with  kneeling  worshippers,  the  altar  shone  with  costly 
gifts,  and  a  long  queue  of  men  and  women  w’ere  filing  past  a  hole 
in  the  wall  through  which  they  w'ere  permitted  to  touch  the  sacred 
pillar  on  which  the  Virgin  appeared  to  St.  James.  Standing 
under  the  dilapidated  dome  on  the  bluff  above  the  Douro,  I  could 
not  but  remember  that  other  scene  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  and 
see  in  the  contrast  a  symbol  of  the  radical  difference  between 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Catholicism.  The  Church  is  alive  in 
Spain,  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  dead  in  Portugal.  In  Spain 
you  go  from  cathedral  to  cathedral,  from  church  to  church, 
and  everywhere  you  hear  the  drone  of  ritual,  and  see  numbers  of 
men  as  well  as  of  women  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  Anti-clericalism  is  no  doubt  strong,  but  clericalism  is 
marvellously  entrenched  and  fortified.  Tn  Portugal  you  have  to 
whistle  for  sacristans  to  open  the  churches  ;  or  if  you  chance  upon 
an  hour  of  wmrship,  you  find  a  priest  saying  mass  before  a 
congregation  of  three  old  women.  This  was  literally  the  case 
when  T  visited  the  splendid  church  of  P(dem.  As  for  the  great 
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abbey  at  Batalha,  it  is  no  longer  a  church  but  a  national 
monument. 

But  how  does  this  touch  the  question  of  the  congregations? 
It  shows,  I  think,  that  in  expelling  them  the  Government  was 
not  indulging  its  owm  anti-clerical  prejudices  in  opposition  to  the 
general  feeling  of  the  people.  Statesmen  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
from  Pombal  onwards,  had  recognised  in  them  “caterpillars  of 
the  commonwealth,”  and  had  tried  to  get  rid  of  them;  but  thev 
had  always  crept  hack  again  under  the  wing  of  the  monarchy. 
By  evasions  of  the  law’  they  amassed  wealth ;  by  back-stairs 
methods  they  acquired  influence,  always  of  a  reactionary  type. 
While  they  did  nothing  effectual  for  general  education,  as  the 
statistics  of  illiteracy  prove,  they  educated  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  in  reactionary  doctrines.  Portuguese  clericalism  has 
long  been,  in  fact,  a  mere  buttress  of  the  monarchy;  and  when 
the  monarchy  fell,  its  buttress  could  scarcely  stand.  The  clerical 
pai'ty,  it  has  been  said,  worshipped  “la  Vierge  du  Bon  Ton.” 
Beligion  was  to  them  a  matter  of  chic,  of  elegance;  they  liked 
to  stand  w’ell  with  both  the  celestial  and  the  terrestrial  court.  In 
the  expulsion  of  the  orders,  one  or  two  genuinely  charitable  bodies 
may  have  to  go  with  the  rest,  hut  the  measure  w’as  absolutely 
demanded  by  the  logic  of  the  situation. 

The  entire  separation  of  Church  and  State  is,  of  course,  one 
of  the  ai’ticles  in  the  Republican  pi’ogramme.  Vested  interests 
w’ill  be  respected,  the  existing  parish  priests  will  not  be  turned 
out  of  their  charges.  But  as  they  die  they  will  not  be  replaced 
by  Government,  and  each  community  will  have  to  take  its  own 
measures  to  procure  whatever  religious  ministrations  it  desires. 
There  is  talk,  too.  of  legislation  against  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy;  which  would  mean,  I  suppose,  that  if  a  priest  chose  to 
break  w’ith  Rome  in  this  particular,  Portuguese  law  would  place 
no  obstacle  in  his  way. 


VIII. 

No  doubt  the  young  Republic  has  its  rocks  ahead.  Thei’e  is 
an  element  of  danger  even  in  the  rejoicing  w’ith  which  it  has 
been  received.  Many  of  the  people  whom  I  saw  shouting,  waving 
flags,  and  singing  “A  Portugueza,”  will  presently  find  that  the 
word  “Republic”  has  no  such  magic  potency  as  they  have  been 
led  to  attribute  to  it.  Especially  in  the  army  and  among  the 
peasantry  is  there  likely  to  be  some  disillusionment.  In  dealing 
wdth  illiterate  people,  it  is  very  difficult  to  convey  accurate  notions 
of  the  meaning  and  effect  of  a  change  of  political  system.  But 
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whatever  discontent  may  arise,  it  can  scarcely  take  the  form  of 
monarchical  reaction.  There  is  no  Lochaber,  no  La  Vendee,  in 
Portugal. 

The  measures  of  the  Provisional  Government  have  all  been 
hitherto  of  an  immediately  popular  order.  For  instance,  they 
have  greatly  lightened  the  pressure  of  octroi  taxes  on  necessary 
articles  of  consumption,  and  they  have  struck  at  such  patent 
abuses  as  the  fishing  monopoly.  Their  reform  of  the  oppressive 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  has,  no  doubt,  temporarily  annoyel 
house  owners,  but  it  is  extremely  welcome  to  the  masses  of  the 
urban  population.  The  real  difficidties  will  arise,  one  imagines, 
when  the  great  problems  of  the  reorganisation  of  military  service 
and  of  education  have  to  be  faced.  The  savings  effected  by  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  plinalisms  and  sinecures 
that  lurked  under  its  .shelter  will  go  no  gr(‘at  way  towards  pro¬ 
viding  funds  for  all  the  necessary  reforms.  The  problem  of 
Portugal  in  respect  of  education  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  The  country  is,  as  it  stands,  simply  not  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  a  thoroughly  efficient  common-school  system. 
It  abounds  in  natural  wealth,  mineral  as  well  as  agricultural,  and 
it  has  splendid  unexploited  water-power.  Eeform  of  land  tenures, 
intensive  cultivation,  and  general  develojmient,  ought  one  day  to 
make  it  as  prosperous  as  it  is  now  poveity-stricken ;  but.  in 
the  meantime,  where  are  the  funds  to  come  from  for  the  education 
of  the  people?  Tt  looks  like  a  vicious  circle  :  there  can  be  no 
progress  without  education  and  no  education  without  progress. 
But  human  energy  and  aspiration  have  before  now'  broken  through 
many  such  vicious  circles. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  relation  between  Portugal 
and  her  “ancient  ally,”  England.  The  alliance  is  ancient  indeed. 
Informally  and  formally  it  has  subsisted  since  the  days  of  Edw'ard 
TIT.,  with  no  intermission  save  the  sixty  years  of  Portugal’s 
"servitude”  to  Spain.  But  we  shall  go  very  far  wrong  if  we 
suppose  that  the  feeling  of  Portugal  tow’ards  her  ancient  ally  is 
one  of  unmixed  gratitude.  England  has  often,  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  point  of  view,  abused  the  privileges  of  the  “big  brother.” 
British  Governments  have  often  ridden  rough-shod  over  the 
susceptibilities,  if  not  over  the  rights,  of  Portugal.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  rake  up  old  stories  either  from  the  first  or  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  one  of 
the  most  unforgivable  sins  of  the  late  King  Carlos  was  his  attitude 
of  spiritless  acquiescence  at  the  time  of  the  British  ultimatum 
over  the  Serpa  Pinto  affair.  It  is  barely  three  years  since  Dr. 
(now'  President)  Braga  laid  it  dow'u  that  the  “four  great  causes 
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of  the  decadence  of  Portugal  had  been  the  Inquisition,  the 
Jesuits,  the  Braganzas,  and  the  English  alliance.”  This  does 
not  mean  that  any  statesman  of  the  Eepublic  would  wish  to 
reject  the  friendship  of  England.  It  was  because  the  alliance 
was  regarded  as  an  alliance  between  two  crowns  that  the  Ee- 
publicans  denounced  it.  An  alliance  between  the  two  peoples 
they  are  willing  and  eager  to  cement.  But  if  we  are  really  to 
be  friends,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Portuguese  are  a 
proud  people,  and  their  memories  of  a  great  past,  their  hopes  of 
a  great  future,  centre  in  their  colonial  empire.  The  statesmen 
of  the  Eepublic  forecast  a  humane  and  enlightened  colonial 
policy.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  England  will  show  her 
sympathy  with  these  aspirations,  and,  in  any  difficulties  that 
may  arise',  will  let  her  action  be  guided  not  only  by  scrupulous 
justice  but  by  consideration  and  tact. 


William  Archer. 


THE  KAISER’S  CONQUEST. 


It  was  in  his  best  vein  of  dramatic  humour  that  the  Kaiser  on 
Kew  Year’s  Day,  reviewing  the  Berlin  garrison,  gave  “Konigs- 
berg”  as  the  pass-word  for  1911.  The  completeness  of  his  re¬ 
conquest  of  German  opinion  since  the  Daily  Telegraph  interview 
and  the  Reichstag  debates  of  November,  1908,  could  hardly  have 
found  wittier,  briefer,  more  trenchant,  or,  at  the  same  time,  less 
provocative  expression.  For  the  choice  of  “Konigsberg”  w’as 
symbolic;  it  wrote,  and  was  intended  to  write,  in  the  Kaiser’s 
most  characteristic  hand,  the  last  word  in  an  exciting  and  by  no 
meats  unimportant  chapter  of  German  affairs ;  it  was  as  much  a 
political  demonstration  as  the  “Remember  Michelstown ”  of  older 
and  stormier  Irish  days.  Konigsberg,  the  ancient  Coronation 
town  of  the  Prussian  kings,  was  the  chosen  scene  of  the  Kaiser’s 
re-emc'’gence  last  August  from  the  eclipse  of  the  previous  eighteen 
months.  Few  monarchs  have  a  happier  gift  of  addressing  the 
various  sections  of  his  people  than  William  II.  His  speeches  on 
such  occasions,  full  of  apt  and  stirring  local  allusions,  of  fire  and 
feeling,  are  models  of  what  such  things  should  be.  But  the 
Konigsberg  oration  was  something  more  than  the  deft  appeal  to 
civic,  provincial,  and  Imperial  patriotism  that  the  Kaiser  knows 
so  well  how  to  launch.  It  was  also  an  act  of  policy,  a  deliberate 
abandonment  of  the  reserve  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  since 
the  autumn  of  1908,  a  deliberate  resumption  of  his  old  congenial 
role  as  a  king  with  a  personality.  The  aboriginal  Kaiser  broke 
loose.  Instead  of  the  amiable  commonplaces  and  generalisations 
that  he  had  schooled  himself  to  deliver,  there  was  a  reversion  to 
the  free  and  nimble  rhetoric  of  other  days.  Instead  of  reading 
decorously  from  a  manuscript  handed  to  him  by  the  Chancellor, 
the  Kaiser  at  Konigsberg  spoke  his  owm  flashing  mind.  And 
what  he  said  was  precisely  what  one  would  have  expected  him  to 
say  had  the  Daily  Telegraph  interview  never  been  published,  had 
the  explosion  it  induced  never  taken  place.  Dwelling  with  his 
unfailing  histrionic  power  on  the  memories  that  are  woven  around 
Konigsberg,  and  on  “the  quite  peculiarly  intimate  bonds  that 
unite  the  town  and  province  with  our  House,”  the  Kaiser  recalled 
how  it  was  there  that  “my  grandfather  placed  by  his  own  right 
the  Crown  of  the  Kings  of  Prussia  upon  his  head,  thus  laying 
stress  once  more  on  the  fact  that  it  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  grace  of  God  alone,  and  not  by  Parliaments,  meetings  of  the 
people  or  popular  decisions,  and  that  he  considered  himself  the 
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chosen  instrument  of  Heaven,  and  as  such  performed  his  duties 
as  Eegent  and  as  ruler.”  Passing  from  William  I.  to  the  noble 
figure  of  Queen  Louise,  “that  angel  in  human  form,”  the  Kaiser 
deduced  from  the  example  of  her  life  and  spirit  two  morals.  The 
first  was  that  German  men  should  be  inspired  by  her  memory  to 
cultivate  all  the  military  virtues,  and  “before  all  things  keep  our 
armaments  in  a  state  of  perfection.”  The  second  was  that 
German  women  should  learn  from  Queen  Louise  that  their 
principal  task  “does  not  lie  in  attending  public  meetings  and 
belonging  to  societies,  in  the  attainment  of  supposed  rights  in 
which  women  can  emulate  men,  but  in  the  quiet  work  of  the 
home  and  in  the  family.  They  must  educate  the  young  genera¬ 
tion  before  all  things  to  obedience  and  to  respect  for  age.  They 
must  impress  upon  their  children’s  children  that  to-day  the 
principal  thing  is  not  to  live  one’s  life  at  the  expense  of  others, 
not  to  attain  one’s  end  at  the  cost  of  the  Fatherland,  but  solely 
and  alone  to  keep  the  Fatherland  before  one’s  eyes,  solely  and 
alone  to  stake  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  upon  the  good  of 
the  Fatherland.”  Finally,  in  a  ringing  peroration,  the  Kaiser 
reaffirmed  the  ancient  Hohenzollern  doctrine  of  kingship  and  his 
own  profound  allegiance  to  it  :  “Considering  myself  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord,  without  heeding  the  views  and  opinions  of 
the  day,  I  go  my  way,  which  is  devoted  solely  and  alone  to  the 
prosperity  and  peaceful  development  of  our  Fatherland.  But  in 
this  work  I  need  the  co-operation  of  each  one  in  the  country,  and 
to  this  co-operation  I  trust  I  may  have  summoned  you  now.” 

In  all  this,  of  course,  there  was  nothing  new.  The  Kaiser  has 
flung  the  gospel  of  Divine  Bight  in  the  very  face  of  triumphant 
democracy  for  twenty  years  and  more ;  and  democracy  has 
listened,  laughed,  and  on  the  whole  failed  to  understand.  His 
House,  again,  made  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  Prussian  army 
made  his  House,  and  the  Kaiser,  like  a  true  Hohenzollern ,  has 
never  ceased  to  dwell  on  the  special  and  irrefragable  ties  that 
knit  them  together ;  it  did  not  need  the  Konigsberg  speech  to 
remind  the  world  that  no  monarch  has  ever  insisted  more  sternly 
on  the  need  of  military  readiness  and  efficiency.  Nor,  again, 
could  anyone  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  the  rule  of  primi¬ 
tive  life  which  would  confine  w’omen  to  church,  kitchen,  and 
children,  has  nowhere,  not  even  in  Germany,  a  more  thorough¬ 
going  defender  than  the  Kaiser.  He  has  alw^ays  shown  that  he 
accepts  unquestioningly  the  subjection  of  the  woman  to  the  man 
as  a  law  of  nature,  and  that  he  classes  the  modern  attempt  to 
challenge  it  with  Hauptmann’s  dramas  and  the  impressionist 
school  of  painting,  as  a  vagary  to  be  discountenanced,  or  rather, 
as  a  disease  to  be  stamped  out.  The  Kaiser’s  faith  in  monarchy 
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as  an  unexhausted,  ubiquitous,  paternal,  well-nigh  infallible  force  ; 
his  spiritual  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  his  call  to 
Sovereignty ;  his  aversion  from  the  whole  feminist  movement ; 
and  the  exaltation  and  practicality  of  his  patriotism — all  this  has 
been  commonplace  any  time  during  the  past  two  decades  to  every 
student  of  his  views  and  character.  It  was  not,  in  short,  the 
opinions  or  the  language  of  the  Konigsberg  speech  that  made 
it  memorable,  but  the  circumstances  that  preceded  and  followed 
it.  The  significance  was  precisely  that  it  revealed  not  a  new 
Kaiser,  or  the  Kaiser  in  a  new  light,  but  the  old  Kaiser  in  the 
old  light.  What  was  startling  in  it  was,  in  fact,  its  very 
familiarity.  Had  it  been  delivered  any  time  before  the  autumn 
of  1908  no  one  would  have  thought  of  it  as  “sensational,”  or  as 
anything  but  the  kind  of  manifestation  to  which  Europe  after 
many  questionings  and  perturbations  had  for  some  years  past 
contrived  to  accommodate  itself.  But  coming  as  and  when  it  did 
—the  first  public  utterance  of  the  Kaiser’s  since  the  crisis  of  two 
and  a  half  years  ago,  in  w’hich  his  subjects  had  been  permitted  to 
catch  the  accent  of  his  authentic  voice — its  effect  was  immediate 
and  explosive.  It  displayed  the  Emperor  as  apparently  forgetful 
of  all  that  had  so  recently  happened,  or  at  least  as  pertinaciously 
unrepentant.  It  seemed  to  wipe  off  the  slate  those  famous 
guarantees  which  Prince  Bulow  was  understood  to  have  wrung 
from  him,  and  to  raise  doubts  as  to  whether,  after  all,  for  all  the 
fury  of  the  people  and  the  Eeichstag  in  1908,  and  in  spite  of  the 
Kaiser’s  ostensible  compliance  with  their  demands,  anything  had 
really  been  accomplished.  Eor  the  whole  spirit  and  burden  of 
the  oration  negatived  the  idea  that  the  Kaiser  was  any  nearer 
accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  or 
regarding  himself  as  answerable  to  any  human  agency  than  he 
had  been  since  the  first  moment  of  his  accession.  His  reassertion 
of  the  Divine  Eight,  and  his  implied  scorn  for  “Parliaments, 
meetings  of  the  people,  and  popular  decisions,”  especially  at  a 
time  when  political  feeling  was  taking  a  pronounced  Social 
Democratic  turn,  and  wdien  the  passions  aroused  by  the  Prussian 
Suffrage  Bill  were  at  their  height,  had  all  the  effect  of  a  challenge 
hurled  by  the  Emperor  at  the  masses  of  his  subjects. 

The  Social  Democrats,  at  any  rate,  were  not  backward  in  taking 
up  the  challenge.  They  announced  at  once  their  intention  of 
interpellating  the  Chancellor  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  the 
Eeichstag  reassembled,  and  the  somewhat  halting  defence  of  the 
Konigsberg  speech  in  the  Conservative  Press,  and  the  sharpness 
of  the  criticisms  in  the  Liberal  and  Eadical  journals,  foreboded 
a  debate  in  which  the  Kaiser  would  again  be  roughly  handled. 
But  the  event  proved  far  otherwise.  Herr  von  Bcthmann  Hollweg 
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was  asked  what  he  proposed  to  do  “in  fulfilment  of  the  declara¬ 
tions  made  to  the  Keichstag  in  November,  1908,  by  Prince  Biilow 
as  responsible  Imperial  Chancellor  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor — declarations  which  have  been  broken  through  by  the 
statements  concerning  his  constitutional  position  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Emperor  this  year  at  Konigsberg  and  else¬ 
where.”  The  Chancellor’s  reply  was  first,  that  nothing  the  Kaiser 
had  said  at  Konigsberg  contravened  the  announcement  made  in 
his  name  two  years  before,  and  secondly,  that  the  Imperial  con¬ 
ception  of  the  monarchical  principle  was  in  complete  conformity 
with  the  Constitutional  law  of  Prussia.  The  Prussian  Constitu¬ 
tion,  he  went  on  to  say,  knew  nothing  of  the  notion  of  “the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.”  The  Kings  of  Prussia,  vis  h  vis  their 
subjects,  were,  as  the  Kaiser  had  correctly  stated,  kings  in  their 
own  right ;  and  since  there  had  been  of  late  a  marked  tendency 
in  democratic  quarters  to  treat  the  King,  even  in  Prussia,  as  the 
holder  of  an  office  appointed  by  the  people,  it  was  no  matter  for 
surprise  if  his  Majesty  took  occasion  to  emphasise  his  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  was  subject  to  no  such  jurisdiction.  “The  personal 
irresponsibility  of  the  King,  the  independent  and  original 
character  of  the  monarch’s  rights — these  are  fundamental  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Prussian  State  which  have  retained  their  vitality 
even  in  this  era  of  Constitutional  development.  When  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  the  ancient  Prussian  Coronation  city  expresses  these 
conceptions  in  the  form  hallowed  by  tradition,  ‘  By  the  Grace 
of  God,’  when,  in  opposition  to  the  ideas  of  the  day,  he  appeals 
to  his  conscience  as  the  guide  of  his  actions,  he  does  this  in 
consciousness  of  his  whole  right  and  of  his  duties.  In  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  position  of  the  Emperor  and  King  I  take  my  stand 
upon  Constitutional  ground.  This  ground  I  will  maintain  and 
will  defend  in  loyalty  to  the  responsibility  that  is  mine,  a 
responsibility  whose  only  conditions  are  for  me,  my  office,  and 
my  political  conviction.” 

Listening  to  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg’s  vigorous  speech 
and  to  the  cheers  that  rounded  off  each  sentence,  the  thoughts 
of  many  members  of  the  Eeichstag  must  have  travelled  back  in 
some  amazement  to  those  fervent  days  in  1908  when  from  every 
quarter  of  the  House  there  rained  a  merciless  criticism  on  the 
Kaiser’s  policy  and  personality,  when  Prince  Biilow  sat  through 
the  assaults  upon  his  Sovereign  and  master  with  folded  arms,  and 
when  only  one  or  two  of  the  stubbornest  Junkers  of  them  all 
were  faithful  among  the  faithless  found.  The  Social  Democrats, 
it  was  clear,  had  profoundly  miscalculated.  The  gaps  in  the 
public  galleries  in  the  Chamber  showed  how  lacking  was  their 
demonstration  in  the  force  that  could  alone  make  it  effective,  the 
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force  of  a  stirred  and  determined  popular  opinion,  and  how  little 
the  newspaper  campaign  against  the  Ivonigsberg  speech  had 
reflected  the  sentiments  of  average  Germans  either  in  or  out  of 
the  Reichstag.  What  was  intended  to  be  a  vote  of  censure  turned 
out  to  be  a  vote  of  enthusiastic  confidence  and  approval.  Speaker 
after  speaker  defended  the  Kaiser  and  glorified  him.  Even  the 
mild  protestations  of  Herr  Basserman  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Liberals  provoked  the  Conservatives  into  withdrawing  tuimiltn- 
oiisly  from  the  Chamber.  The  debate,  in  short,  marked  the 
complete  rehabilitation  of  the  Kaiser  in  the  judgment  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  subjects.  It  was  an  endorsement  of  his  views  and 
of  his  way  of  expressing  them  that  had  almost  the  effect  of  an 
informal  coronation.  One  of  the  Berlin  corresiX)ndents,  with 
little  or  no  exaggeration,  declared  that  the  Christmas  present 
from  the  German  people  to  the  Kaiser  took  the  form  of  a  per¬ 
mission,  if,  indeed,  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  called  a  request, 
to  him  to  make  as  many  Divine  Eight  speeches  as  he  pleased. 
Xo  one  attempted  to  ignore  or  dispute  the  significance  of  the  anti- 
Monarchical  collapse.  A  Eadical  journal  candidly  acknowledged 
that  it  put  Germany  back  where  she  was  before  November,  1908, 
After  two  years  of  a  Kaiser  all  discretion  and  reserve,  self- 
suppressed  to  the  point  of  platitude,  ostentatiously  Constitutional 
and  commonplace,  the  German  people  and  German  Reichstag 
clamoured  for  the  return  of  their  old,  enlivening,  tangential 
Sovereign.  They  swmllowed  at  a  gulp  all  the  proud  words,  the 
defiant  harangues,  of  two  years  ago.  They  expunged  the  assur¬ 
ances  and  guarantees  that  Prince  Biilow  had  bequeathed  to  them 
as  a  bridle  upon  the  Kaiser’s  disturbing  interventions.  They 
tendered  to  him  instead  what  was  scarcely  less  than  a  national 
petition  for  [lardon  coui)led  with  an  expression  of  the  sincerest 
contrition.  And  the  Kaiser  graciously  and  indulgently  listened 
to  their  pleadings.  With  an  cx(|uisite  appreciation  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  he  defied  the  Reds,  forgave  the  rest,  and  proclaimed  his 
willingness  to  be  himself  again,  in  the  single  word  “Ivonigsberg.” 

So  ends,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  the  crisis  that  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago  shook  the  German  Empire  to  its  depths, 
and  was  supposed  to  mark  a  turning-point  in  Constitutional 
development.  Personally,  I  never  put  much  faith  in  the  reality 
of  the  crisis  or  in  its  accuracy  as  a  reflection  of  the  enduring 
temper  of  the  German  people  or  in  the  validity  of  the  guarantees 
that  Prince  Biilow  was  considered  to  have  extracted,  or  in  the 
capacity  of  the  Kaiser  to  perform  the  miracle  demanded  of  him — 
the  miracle,  when  past  his  fiftieth  year,  of  remaking  his  entire 
nature.  Yet  while  it  lasted  it  was  a  dramatic  and  engrossing 
episode.  The  w'hole  German  people  turned  upon  their  Kaiser 
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in  a  sudden  fury  of  pent-up  irritation.  The  law  of  lese-majcste 
was  simply  ignored.  Writers  and  cartoonists  gave  unhampered 
expression  to  the  popular  rage.  In  the  Eeichstag  and  out  of  it 
speakers  vied  with  one  another  in  trouncing  their  Sovereign. 
The  tone  of  the  cafes  was  all  but  Eepublican  in  its  vehemence. 
On  all  sides  men  cried  aloud  for  “Constitutional  guarantees”  that 
would  hold  the  Kaiser  in  cheek  and  prevent  him  from  committing 
Germany  to  views  and  policies  behind  the  backs,  not  merely  of 
the  people,  but  of  his  chosen  admirers.  On  all  sides  men  said 
that  the  duality  in  the  conduct  of  German  affairs  must  end,  that 
the  habit  of  unauthorised  interviews,  telegrams  and  conversa¬ 
tions,  must  be  broken  off,  that  the  personal  regime  must  give 
way  to  some  more  regular  and  responsible  system.  No  monarch 
of  our  day  and  generation  has  received  so  tremendous  a  wigging. 
Even  the  Conservatives  issued  a  manifesto  in  guarded  but  signifi¬ 
cant  disapprobation  of  his  adventures.  The  Eadicals  wished  the 
Eeichstag  to  present  an  emphatic  address  to  his  ^Majesty,  but  soon 
found  that  the  German  Parliament  has  neither  the  cohesion  nor 
the  independence  that  would  enable  it  to  speak  its  mind  freely 
and  unanimously.  The  Social  Democrats  put  down  a  motion 
demanding  that  the  Chancellor  should  be  made  responsible  to 
the  Eeichstag  for  the  Sovereign’s  acts  and  providing  machinery 
for  impeaching  him  before  a  Parliamentary  High  Court.  The 
Catholic  Centre  put  down  another  motion  calling  upon  the 
Federal  Council  to  establish  the  responsibility  of  the  Chancellor 
and  his  subordinate  ministers  by  legislation.  Neither  resolution 
ever  came  to  a  vote,  but  the  mere  fact  that  they  should  have 
made  even  a  passing  appearance  on  the  agenda  paper  was  regarded 
by  many  as  a  landmark  in  the  evolution  of  popular  government 
in  Germany.  To-day  they  would  probably  admit  that  the  issue 
so  far  has  scarcely  squared  with  their  precipitate  optimism. 

The  immediate  occasion,  though  by  no  means  the  exclusive 
cause,  of  the  whole  commotion  was,  of  course,  that  masterpiece 
of  indiscretion,  the  Daily  Telegraph  interview.  In  it  the 
Kaiser  roundly  rebuked  the  English  people  for  refusing  to  trust 
his  professions  of  friendship,  spoke  of  his  subjects  as  being 
preponderantly  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  informed  the  world 
that  at  the  crisis  of  the  Boer  War  he  had  drawm  up  a  plan  of 
campaign  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Sovereign  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  announced  that  it  was  he,  and  ho  alone,  who  frustrated 
the  jiroject  of  European  intervention  in  South  Africa,  and 
dropped  a  warning  hint  to  Japan  that  the  German  Fleet  was 
being  built  for  service  in  the  Pacific.  No  statements  could  have 
been  more  deftly  contrived  to  embroil  the  Kaiser  with  his  subjects 
and  Germany  with  the  three  leading  Powers  of  Europe  and 
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Asia ;  and  the  chapter  of  humiliating  accidents  by  which  they 
came  to  bo  published  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
intensified  the  fury  and  mortification  of  the  entire  German 
{people.  But  wdiat  gave  the  last  edge  to  their  resentment  was 
the  Kaiser’s  careless  indifference.  While  all  Germany  was 
ringing  with  indignant  protests,  while  the  Ileichstag  was 
belabouring  the  head  of  the  German  State  with  unprecedented 
vigour,  and  while  everyone  agreed  that  the  country  was  in  the 
throes  of  the  gravest  Constitutional  crisis  it  had  yet  experienced, 
the  Kaiser  was  six  hundred  miles  away  from  Berlin,  out  of 
Germany  altogether,  shooting  pheasants  with  the  heir  to  the 
Austrian  throne,  and  regaling  himself  with  music-hall  perform¬ 
ances  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  With  so  many 
provocations  it  was  natural  that  popular  indignation  should  take 
on  an  extraordinary  strength  and  should  threaten  to  precipitate  a 
furious  struggle  between  the  nation  and  the  Crown.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  charaeter  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  interview  brought  to 
a  swift  and  violent  head  a  number  of  influences  and  emotions  that 
had  been  gathering  force  and  definiteness  for  many  years  before. 
The  uneasiness  of  the  German  people  under  the  personal  regime, 
their  dissatisfaction  with  its  manifestations  and  its  results,  and 
their  desire  to  substitute  for  it  a  system  of  national  responsi¬ 
bility,  were  no  new  things.  Loyalty  to  the  Crown  is  a  German 
instinct,  and  there  is  no  serious  question  of  its  w^eakening.  But 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  does  not  necessarily  imply  approval  of  all 
the  rhetorical  outbursts  and  escapades  in  which  the  wearer  of  it 
may  indulge ;  and  both  on  personal  and  on  political  grounds  the 
German  people,  long  before  1908,  had  been  accumulating  a  case 
of  some  magnitude  against  their  Sovereign. 

The  Kaiser,  wdiile  a  man  of  real  parts  and  exalted  nature,  has 
the  defect  of  being  a  dilettante  who  believes  himself  omniscient. 
The  Germans  by  1908  were  beginning  to  realise  this.  He  had 
Hohenzollemed  them  a  shade  too  much.  What  Prince  Henry 
called  “the  gospel  of  his  Majesty’s  hallowed  person”  was  finding 
fewer  disciples  every  year.  The  off-hand,  half-baked,  Imperial 
obiter  dicta  on  art,  religion,  poetry,  the  drama,  aeroplanes,  cures 
for  consumption,  the  construction  of  yachts,  and  so  on,  were 
heard  wfith  a  less  implicit  faith  in  the  genuineness  of  their  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  nation  w^as  detecting  something  rather  meretricious 
in  the  Kaiser’s  views  and  judgments ;  it  was  questioning  his 
capacities ;  it  was  questioning  even  his  industry.  His  travels 
and  love  of  display,  his  susceptibility  to  flattery,  his  abrupt 
whims,  his  Pooseveltian  outbursts,  his  favourite  indulgences,  his 
supreme  egotism,  his  faculty  for  shutting  out  whatever  is  trouble¬ 
some — all  this  wms  made  the  target  for  a  kind  of  criticism  that 
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was  new  in  German  experience.  A  variety  of  events,  moreover, 
gave  to  this  criticism  a  more  than  personal  significance.  For  the 
Kaiser  is  not  only  a  man  but  the  embodiment  of  a  system,  a 
system  under  which,  without  any  transgression  of  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  Parliamentary  government  is  little  more  than 
a  screen  for  one-man  rulership;  and  the  opening  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  saw  the  German  people  judging  this  system  by 
its  products  and  finding  them  not  wholly  satisfactory.  The  wave 
of  self-realisation  and  self-assertion  which  in  the  past  decade  has 
swept  through  Eussia,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  has 
penetrated  even  the  German  Empire.  The  masses  are  beginning 
to  beat  against  the  bars.  They  are  asking  for  a  share  in  the 
government  commensurate  with  their  numbers  and  intelligence. 
They  are  realising  that  the  ballot,  as  an  end  in  itself,  is  insuffi¬ 
cient ;  that  divorced  from  direct  responsibility,  it  is  little  more 
than  a  national  plaything  ;  and  that  it  affords  no  adequate  security 
against  the  subjection  of  government  to  the  interests  of  a  single 
class  or  against  the  capricious  and  hazardous  jiolicies  of  a  semi- 
absolutism.  They  are  working  round  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
Emperor, however  patriotic,  and  no  Chancellor,  however  dexterous, 
can  be  quite  so  safe  a  guardian  of  the  national  interests  as  the 
nation  itself.  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  yet  reached  that  con¬ 
clusion,  or  that,  even  if  they  had,  they  would  be  able  at  present 
to  carry  it  into  practical  effect.  But  unquestionably  that  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  German  mind  is  moving.  It  has  displayed 
of  recent  years  a  growing  restlessness,  as  though  at  uneasy  pause 
between  the  old  ideal  of  order  and  expert  government  from 
above  and  the  new  ideal  of  liberty  and  popular  government  from 
below.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  impatient  of  a  Parliamentary 
regime  without  the  party  system,  and  of  ministers  responsible 
to  the  Crown  instead  of  to  the  people  ;  and  an  accunuilatifui  of 
incidents  had  strengthened  these  tendencies  with  a  new  and 
formidable  momentum  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  interview.  The  Morocco  adventure,  for  instance, 
yielded  no  results  that  satisfied  the  German  people.  All  through 
1906,  in  spite  of  its  being  a  year  of  record  prosperity,  Germany 
was  penetrated  with  a  universal  disquiet.  The  exactions  of  the 
tariff  had  produced  a  scarcity  of  meat,  had  emphasised  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  influence  in  the  scheme  of  German  government  of 
the  agrarian  class,  and  had  widened  the  already  ominously  deep 
cleavage  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  ranks  of  society.  The 
Hohenlohe  Memoirs  accentuated  the  unrest  by  rousing  in  the 
popular  mind  that  same  suspiciousness  of  the  nation’s  leaders,  of 
cabals  and  cliques,  and  hidden,  selfish  and  omnipotent  influences 
that  England  chafed  under  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The 
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(Tcnnans  have  always  been  inclined  to  look  at  their  rulers  through 
a  mist  of  mythological  illusions.  They  stood  positively  aghast 
at  discovering  from  the  ex-Chancellor’s  piquant  pages  that  kings 
have  tempers,  that  statesmen  are  human  in  their  likings  and 
their  prejudices,  that  national  decisions  are  often  the  outcome 
of  personal  whims,  that  civilians  and  soldiers  are  in  the  habit  of 
jostling  one  another  for  the  Emperor’s  favour,  that  sycophants 
are  less  than  ever  an  extinct  species,  and  that  jiettiness  and  strife 
hold  their  own  as  successfully  in  Court  circles  as  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  At  the  same  time  the  galling  series  of 
Colonial  scandals,  and  the  harassing  and  undignitied  war  against 
the  Hereros,  produced  a  general  reaction  against  the  Imperialism 
which,  in  the  popular  mind,  is  associated  with  the  system  of 
personal  rulership,  and  a  gathering  consciousness  that  it  had  led 
to  few  tangible  benefits  and  a  wholly  disproportionate  expense. 
^Moreover,  the  incident  that  precipitated  the  election  of  January, 
1907,  was  in  its  way  a  protest  against  the  official  view  of  the 
Reichstag  as  a  mere  registration  instrument  for  ratifying  auto¬ 
matically  the  demands  of  the  Government.  Goaded  by  the  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  they  had  been  treated  some  members  of  the 
Reichstag  suddenly,  and  with  unusual  vehemence,  asserted  their 
right  to  examine,  and  if  necessary,  reject  the  Colonial  estimates. 
In  the  election  that  followed,  the  Kaiser  and  his  policy  and  the 
whole  system  he  typified  were  the  overshadowing  issue ;  and  the 
result  was  a  popular,  though  not  a  Parliamentary,  verdict  against 
him.  It  was  clear  from  all  this  that  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
a  working  compromise  between  universal  suffrage  on  the  one 
hand  and  personal  rulership  on  the  other  was  growing  every  year 
more  formidable,  and  that  neither  the  Reichstag  nor  the  people 
could  be  trusted  to  accommodate  themselves  with  eternal 
meekness  to  politics  handed  down  to  them  from  above.  All  the 
evidence  pointed  to  an  expanding  disaffection  from  the  German 
form  of  government,  a  disaffection  which  the  Daily  Telegraph 
interview,  following  on  the  Harden  revelations,  kindled  into 
something  like  open  revolt. 

Yet  for  all  their  apparent  boldness,  the  speakers  in  the 
memorable  debates  of  November,  1908,  shirked  the  real  issue. 
They  failed  to  carry  their  protests  against  the  personal  regime 
to  the  obvious,  logical,  and  definite  conclusion.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  abridge  the  Kaiser’s  powers  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  or  to  abolish  Article  11,  and  replace  it  by  a  clause 
vesting  the  control  of  foreign  affairs  in  a  Reichstag  committee 
or  in  a  minister  directly  responsible  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  consciousness  that  the  German  people  have  not 
yet  developed  the  political  instinct  and  experience  that  would  fit 
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them  for  unqualified  Parliamentary  government  made  itself  felt 
through  all  the  fulminations  of  the  Reichstag.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  were  never  within  measurable  distance  of 
uniting  on  a  demand  for  any  organic  change  in  the  structure  of 
the  German  system.  All  that  they  did  ask  for  was  an  assurance, 
an  informal  understanding  between  the  Kaiser  and  his  subjects, 
that  while  his  powers  and  opportunities  were  to  remain 
unaffected,  he  would  for  the  future  make  a  more  temperate  use 
of  them  and  would  check  his  individual  opinions  and  feelings  in 
deference  to  his  responsibilities  as  a  monarch.  This  declaration, 
this  informal  understanding,  they  in  a  measure  obtained.  That 
is  to  say,  it  was  announced  that  the  Kaiser  “approved  the 
statements  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag  and  gave 
Prince  Billow  an  assurance  of  his  continued  confidence.”  But 
what  were  the  statements  of  which  the  Kaiser  thus  expressed 
his  approval?  They  consisted  of  a  few  words  from  Prince  Biilow 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  Emperor  would  in 
future  “observe  that  reserve,  even  in  private  conversations,  which 
is  equally  indispensable  in  the  interest  of  a  uniform  policy  and 
for  the  authority  of  the  Crown.”  To  this  the  Chancellor  added 
that  “were  that  not  so,  neither  I  nor  any  successor  of  mine 
could  assume  the  responsibility  ” — a  statement  which  was,  of 
course,  purely  personal  to  Prince  Billow  himself,  and  could  not 
possibly  bind  his  successors.  The  upshot,  therefore,  of  the  whole 
crisis  was  a  vague  undertaking  very  far  removed  from  a  Consti¬ 
tutional  guarantee.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  hailed  as  a 
great  victory  for  public  opinion.  “For  the  first  time  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire,  almost  since  the  first  Prussian  King,” 
wrote  one  of  the  correspondents,  “the  voice  of  the  people  has 
penetrated  through  the  mandarin-like  stages  of  Prussian 
Ministries,  past  the  Court  sycophants  and  lackeys, past  the  person 
of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  himself,  to  the  monarch’s  presence, 
and  has  sounded  in  his  ear  a  note  of  entreaty,  of  resolve,  of 
menace.”  But  those  who  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  wrote 
in  this  or  a  similar  strain  missed  two  central  facts.  The  first  was 
that  the  issue  really  raised  during  the  debates  of  November,  1908, 
was  not  a  Constitutional  issue  but  an  issue  of  personal  character 
and  temperament.  The  second  was  that  the  things  said  and 
done  during  those  tumultuous  weeks  were  not  a  true  index  to  the 
normal  German  attitude  either  tow^ards  the  Kaiser  as  a  personality 
or  towards  monarchy  as  a  principle.  That  the  Kaiser,  as  a  result 
of  the  castigation  he  had  suffered,  would  for  a  while  cultivate 
prudence  was  a  reasonable  anticipation.  That  he  would  perma¬ 
nently  change  his  nature  and  undergo  a  sort  of  reincarnation 
was  so  incredible  that  multitudes  of  Germans  and  non-Germans 
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persuaded  themselves  into  exjiecting  it.  The  present  writer  was 
nearer  the  mark  when  he  ventured  the  prophecy  that  “after  an 
enforced  and  irksome  period  of  self-restraint,  when  the  memory 
of  the  last  few  weeks  has  grown  stale,  and  when  the  loyalty  and 
admiration  of  the  German  people  for  their  Sovereign  are  again 
in  the  ascendant,  the  Kaiser  will  revert  to  his  natural  self,  and 
will  once  more  add  to  the  amusement  and  amazement  of  nations.” 
That,  as  it  turns  out,  is  precisely  what  has  happened.  Though 
he  has  refrained  from  administering  any  more  impromptu  shocks 
to  Germany’s  relations  with  other  Powers,  the  Kaiser’s  recovery 
of  his  freedom  of  speech  on  all  internal  matters  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  after  Konigsberg  and  its  sequel,  to  be  unfettered  and 
complete.  Whether  it  is  that  they  have  missed  his  old  adventuri's 
and  excursions,  or  that  they  felt  he  had  been  too  harshly  treated, 
or  that  the  brilliance  of  his  coup  in  the  Balkan  crisis  and  the 
consciousness  of  predominance  wdth  which  Germany  has  entered 
on  the  New  Year  have  made  for  forgiveness  and  reconciliation, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  German  people  and  Parliament  have 
surrendered  all  that  they  thought  they  had  won  from  the  struggle 
of  1908. 

Sooner  or  later,  no  doubt,  the  German  people  must  become 
the  German  Government.  Sooner  or  later  they  will  insist  on 
the  right  of  their  representatives  to  dismiss  Ministers  and  dictate 
national  policy.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  not  the  opinion  of  the 
present  Chancellor.  In  the  fir.st  speech  that  he  delivered  after 
his  appointment,  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollw'eg  took  occasion  to 
declare  his  utter  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  party  government 
in  Germany.  “As  decidedly,”  he  said,  “as  the  separate  parties 
have  ever  refused,  and  still  refuse,  to  be  Government  parties,  so 
little  will  a  Government  in  Germany  ever  be  able  to  be  a  party 
Government.”  And  two  months  later,  speaking  as  Minister- 
President  of  Prussia,  he  reiterated  the  statement.  “T  have  been 
much  criticised,”  he  remarked,  “for  saying  in  the  Beichstag 
that  we  could  not  have  party  government.  But  nobody  has 
refuted  me.  Tn  the  Empire  party  government  would  destroy  the 
Constitutional  position  of  the  Federal  Council.  Tn  Prussia  any 
Government  which  lent  itself  to  the  purposes  of  a  party  wmuld  he 
preparing  the  doom  of  the  State,  and  any  party  which  tried  thus 
to  imprison  a  Government  would  he  playing  the  part  of  grave¬ 
digger.  Prussia  could  not  let  herself  be  towed  into  the  waters 
of  Parliamentary  government  while  the  power  of  the  Monarchy 
remained  unbroken  ;  and  the  power  of  the  ^Tonarchy  would  not 
be  tampered  with.”  That  the  Chancellor  in  these  passages 
accurately  reproduced  the  present  sentiments  of  the  hulk  of  his 
countrymen  is  probably  true  enough.  The  Beichstag  is  not  one 
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tithe  to  Germany  of  what  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  us ;  the 
upper  classes  strongly  support  the  system  that  exists  to-day,  and 
the  masses  are  not  keen  politicians ;  the  lines  of  division  in 
Germany  are  social  rather  than  political ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
certain,  if  the  question  whether  the  Empire  should  be  endowed 
with  a  full  rarliamentary  regime  were  to  be  put  to  the  popular 
vote,  that  there  would  be  a  majority  for  it.  One  feels  about  this 
matter  very  much  as  one  feels  about  Home  Eule,  that  it  is  at 
once  inevitable  and  impossible.  But  however  great  may  he  one’s 
confidence  that  it  will  eventually  prove  to  the  interest  of  political 
health,  and  Governmental  smoothness,  and  especially  of  the 
Crown  itself,  that  the  existing  system  should  be  abandoned  in 
favour  of  a  responsible  party  regime,  one  has  to  admit  that  the 
determinating  opinion  of  Germany  accepts  at  present  no  such 
conclusion,  and  that  an  anxious  and  bitter  struggle  is  probable 
before  its  adoption  becomes  assured.  The  Kaiser,  meanwhile, 
and  not  the  Chancellor  or  any  party  or  any  party-leader,  remains 
the  dominant  political  force  of  the  country.  And  if  the  Prince 
Billow  of  five  years  ago  may  be  accepted  as  an  authority,  that 
is  the  position  wdiich  his  subjects  like  to  see  their  Kaiser  occupy¬ 
ing.  The  German  people,  said  the  ex-Chancellor  in  1906, 
preferred  “an  Emperor  of  flesh  and  blood”  and  rejoiced  in  the 
utterances  of  a  “strong  personality.”  It  was,  he  maintained, 
“contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  German  people”  that  the  Kaiser 
should  only  say  wEat  had  been  prepared  and  revised  for  him 
by  his  Ministers.  “I  must  lay  it  down  most  emphatically  that 
the  prerogative  of  the  Emperor’s  personal  initiative  must  not  be 
curtailed,  and  will  not  be  curtailed,  by  any  Chancellor.  That 
would  correspond  neither  with  the  traditions  nor  wdth  the 
interests  of  the  German  people.  .  .  .  We  must  remember  that  it 
is  a  great  and  invaluable  advantage  to  a  nation  to  have  a  Sovereign 
of  strong,  pronounced,  and  talented  character.”  Whether  Prince 
Billow  would  care  to  repeat  those  wmrds  to-day  is  a  matter  of 
interesting  but  unprofitable  surmise.  Whether  the  German 
people  will  endorse  them  at  the  forthcoming  elections  is  also 
problematical.  But  that  they  represent  the  dearest  instincts  of 
the  Kaiser’s  own  mind,  and  of  the  mind  of  the  governing  classes, 
and  one  of  the  accepted  traditions  of  German  political  philosophy, 
has  just  been  demonstrated  anew'  and  cannot  seriously  be  ques¬ 
tioned. 
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The  “  Declaration  of  London  ”  is  the  latest  attempt  to  codify 
the  various  views  and  observances  of  the  different  nations  on  the 
subject  of  international  law  as  applied  to  naval  warfare. 

Everybody  nowadays  speaks  glibly  of  Dreadnoughts.  Dread¬ 
noughts  are  exceedingly  important  things,  they  are  the  pawns 
in  the  game  of  war,  but  unfortunately  very  few  people  study  the 
rules  of  the  game,  and  yet  everyone  is  aware  that  the  rules  of 
any  game  may  be  so  framed  as  seriously  to  handicap  the  stronger 
player. 

This  article  is  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  “Declaration  of 
London”  by  taking  each  important  section  separately,  and  investi¬ 
gating  our  position  in  international  maritime  law,  before  and 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Declaration ,  supposing  such  ratification 
to  take  place. 

This  position  must  be  examined  from  two  distinct  and  some¬ 
times  completely  opposite  points  of  view. 

n)  Our  position  as  a  belligerent  and 

(2)  Our  ]X)sition  as  a  neutral,  and  in  a  measure  ranging  over 
such  a  wide  area  of  concessions  and  interests  it  is  not  fair  to 
take  isolated  cases ;  the  Declaration  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole  and  a  balance  struck  between  gains  and  losses. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  gains  to  us  when 
occupying  the  position  of  a  neutral  Power,  however  convenient 
they  may  be  to  our  shipping  trade,  cannot  with  justice  be 
weighed  against  a  loss  of  power  to  this  country  as  a  belligerent, 
for  as  a  belligerent  we  shall  he  fighting  for  our  very  existence. 

The  Declaration  of  London,  drawn  up  in  London  in  1909,  is 
the  result  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague,  1907. 
Its  objects  are  : — 

(1)  To  establish  an  International  Prize  Court  in  place  of 
the  several  National  Prize  Courts  held  by  each  country,  and 
which  legislated  according  to  their  own  reading  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law. 

(2)  To  arrive  at  a  general  agreement  as  to  what  would  be 
binding  on  the  International  Prize  Court. 

This  Declaration  is  a  compromise  between  two  extremes ;  on 
the  one  hand,  we  had  the  old  English  custom,  called  Consulate 
del  Mare,  of  attacking  our  enemies’  ju’operty  whether  carried  in 
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their  own  ships  or  in  the  ships  of  any  other  nation,  and  which 
had  the  effect  of  driving  oiir  enemies’  sea-borne  commerce  off 
the  seas. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  Doctrine,  often  advocated  to-day, 
namely  the  complete  immunity  from  capture  of  private  propertv 
at  sea. 

The  old  custom  was  greatly  to  our  advantage  as  belligerents. 
The  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  would  secure  the  safety 
of  our  food  supplies  in  time  of  war. 

Both  these  extremes  have  obvious  advantages,  but  the  com¬ 
promise  between  them — this  Declaration  of  London — has  the 
advantages  of  neither,  for  while  weakening  our  position  as 
belligerents,  it  also,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  renders  the  position 
of  our  food  supplies  far  more  precarious  than  formerly  was  the 
case. 

In  judging  this  question  we  must  not,  however,  take  the 
Consulate  del  Mare  as  the  datum  line  from  which  to  measure 
the  difference  brought  about  by  the  Declaration  of  London. 

This  custom  extended  to  the  year  1854,  which  year  found 
Great  Britain  and  France  allied  with  each  other  but  holding 
entirely  different  views  as  to  the  maritime  law"  of  capture. 

This  brought  about  the  famous  Declaration  of  Paris  (1856), 
at  present  subscribed  to  by  nearly  all  the  w"orld,  which  laid  down 
that  : — 

(1)  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

(2)  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy’s  goods,  w’ith  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  contraband  of  w-ar. 

(3)  Neutral  goods,  w-ith  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
are  not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy’s  flag. 

(4)  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective. 

As  a  theoretical  expression  of  intension ,  these  rules  w"ere  excel¬ 
lent,  and,  moreover,  had  the  merit  of  extreme  brevity ;  but  when 
practical  considerations  arose,  the  lack  of  definition  caused  a 
considerable  amount  of  friction  hetw’een  belligerents  and  neutrals, 
in  subsequent  wars,  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  terms  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  important  points  to  be  decided  on  and  which  were  dealt 
with  in  the  Declaration  of  London  w"ere  ;  — 

Blockade. 

Contraband  of  war. 

Doctrine  of  continuous  voyage. 

Legality  of  destruction  of  neutrals,  prior  to  condemnation. 

Legality  of  coiiA’ersion  of  merchant  vessels  into  men  of  war 
on  the  high  seas. 
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Blockade. 

The  provisions  dealing  with  blockade  are  contained  in  Articles 
1  to  20  of  the  Declaration. 

We  are  told  that  the  results  of  these  provisions  are  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  us. 

The  reason  for  this  attitude  is  obvious.  Our  views  on  the 
subject  of  blockade  were  accepted,  practically  en  bloc,  by  the 
Conference,  and  Sir  E.  Grey  recently  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  blockade  is  “our  most  formidable  weajwn  against 
our  adversaries  in  time  of  war.” 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  as  regards  blockade  we  have 
gained  something  from  the  Conference. 

Let  us  examine  this. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  blockade  used  to  be  our  most  formidable 
weapon  ;  and  we  have  employed  it  in  the  past  with  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  ourselves.  But  those  were  the  days  before 
a  great  system  of  railways  had  linked  together  European  countries 
—before  roads  were  made  even  passable,  before  canals  were 
brought  to  their  present  pitch  of  perfection.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  when  countries  depended  on  the  sea  for  the  carriage  of 
their  foreign  trade,  we  were  able  to  make  blockade  effective,  i.e., 
cut  off  supplies  from,  and  isolate,  enemy’s  ports. 

But  under  present  conditions  this  is  impossible.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  map  of  the  world  to  see  that  practically  every 
country  can  exist  without  any  sea-trade  at  all.  Naturally,  this 
would  be  very  inconvenient  and  expensive,  but  the  point  is  that 
every  country,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  can  get 
everything  except  absolute  contraband  by  land  transit  through 
neutral  ports ;  and  this  trade,  even  though  we  know  it  is  destined 
for  our  enemies,  is  rendered  absolutely  immune  by  further  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Declaration. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  vitally  injure  the  trade  of  a  foreign 
Power  by  blockade,  because  all  such  powers  have  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  neutral  ports.  On  the  other  hand,  Great 
Britain,  being  an  island,  is  dependent  on  the  sea  alone  for  every 
scrap  of  material  that  comes  into  the  country,  and  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  by  some  chance  our  Navy  suffered  severe 
defeat,  these  provisions  for  blockade  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
formidable  weapon  forged  against  us,  for  Great  Britain,  and  Great 
Britain  alone,  could  be  starved  by  blockade. 

Even  if  we  could  materially  injure  an  enemy’s  })ort  or  coast 
line  by  blockade,  the  difficulti('s  of  making  this  operation  effective 
have  been  enormously  increased  in  the  present  day  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  mines  and  subrnarim's. 
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Possibly  the  full  appreciation  of  these  consiileratioiis  hy  the 
representatives  of  the  foreign  Powers  had  some  bearing  upon  the 
ready  acceptance  of  our  views  on  blockade. 

These  provisions  certainly  uphold  belligerent  Powers,  but  Great 
Britain  as  a  belligerent  would  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Great  Britain  was  in  a  ))osition  of  neu¬ 
trality,  and  the  Powers  engaged  in  war  were  able  to  make 
effective  blockade  against  each  other,  then  these  provisions  would 
seriously  militate  against  our  shipping  industry  and  foreign  trade. 

CONTRAB.AND  OF  W.\R. 

Contraband  of  war  and  doctrine  of  continuouft  voyade  may  be 
considered  together. 

Doctrine  of  continuous  voyage,  in  conjunction  with  contraband, 
means  that  the  final  destination  of  the  contraband  is  the  leading 
factor  in  determining  the  enemy  or  neutral  character  of  the  goods ; 
i.e.,  suppose  France  and  Germany  to  be  at  war.  Contraband  of 
war  is  shipi)ed  from  America  and  landed  in  neutral  Belgium.  If, 
however,  it  is  known  that  Germany  is  the  ultimate  destination 
of  that  contraband,  then  by  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage 
the  character  of  that  contraband  is  held  to  be  hostile. 

Contraband  is  divided  into  two  categories  :  absolute  contraband 
and  conditional  contraband.  Although  this  division  was  first 
made  by  Grotius  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has  always  bi'en 
recognised  by  Great  Britain,  and  in  practice  by  nearly  all  other 
countries,  the  Declaration  of  Ijondon  jirovides  the  first  hard  and 
fast  tabulation  under  these  two  heads. 

A  list  of  articles  which  are  absolute  contraband  is  given  in 
Article  22 — comprising  all  goods  that  are  exclusively  used  for 
warlike  purposes. 

The  legality  of  capture  of  contraband  de])ends  on  two  things 

(1)  Are  they  contraband? 

(2)  Where  are  they  going? 

The  first  question  is  not  difficult  to  answer. 

The  second  depends  on  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  goods  in 
question,  which  Great  Britain  has  always  determined  by  the 
doctrines  of  continuous  voyage. 

In  this  doctrine,  for  absolute  contraband  only,  the  Declaration 
adopts  our  view  and  lays  down  in  Article  30  that  absolute  contra¬ 
band  may  be  captured  if  it  can  be  proved  by  the  captor  that  the 
ultimate  destination  is  the  enemy. 

The  upholding  of  our  views  on  the  s\d‘)ject  of  continuous  voyage 
as  applied  to  absolute  contraband  at  first  sight  secuns  a  good  thing 
for  us;  but  we  are  no  better  off  than  we  were  before,  because  we 
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have  applied  this  doctrine  without  comment  from  any  nation 
(luring  the  South  African  War,  the  Mashona,  bound  for  neutral 
Lorenzo  Marquez ,  being  condemned  because  her  cargo  was 
destined  tor  the  Transvaal. 

Also  in  the  American  Civil  War,  two  British  ships,  the 
Springbok  and  the  Peterhojf,  were  condemned  by  the  American 
Courts  for  the  carriage  of  contraband,  though  sailing  between 
two  neutral  ports.  In  both  cases  the  British  Government 
declined  to  intervene  in  favour  of  the  British  owners  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  vessels  and  cargoes. 

Even  in  the  case  of  absolute  contraband,  if  wc  compare  our 
position  prior  to  the  Bcclaration  with  what  our  position  would 
i)e  supposing  the  Declaration  to  be  ratified,  we  find  that  our 
powers  have  been  considerably  narrowed  and  that  we  are  not  so 
well  off  as  we  w'ere  before. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  Declaration  is  to  narrow  belligerent 
rights  that  would  be  of  assistance  to  us. 

Take  the  case  prior  to  the  Declaration — in  the  Naval  Prize 
Manual,  1888,  a  volume  intended  as  an  interpretation  of  Naval 
Prize  Law,  and  issued  by  the  Admiralty  to  all  captains  of  H.M. 
ships — Article  71  states  :  — 

“The  ostensible  destination  of  a  vessel  is  sometimes  a  neutral  port, 
while  she  is  really  intended,  after  waiting,  to  proceed  to  an  enemy  port  :  In 
such  a  case  the  voyage  is  held  to  be  ‘  Continuous,’  and  destination  is  held 
to  be  hostile  throughout.” 

This  Article  would  justify  the  commander  of  a  ship  in  capturing 
a  vessel — if  he  could  ascertain  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
cargo  to  be  hostile. 

Let  us  take  the  case  if  the  Declaration  becomes  law. 

Article  30  of  the  Declaration  lays  down  that  absolute  contraband 
can  be  captured  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  ultimate  destination 
is  the  enemy. 

This  is  practically  where  we  stood  before,  but  Article  31 
proceeds  to  narrow  Article  30,  and  gives  only  two  cases  where 
the  proof  is  conclusive. 

Case  (11)  :  “When  the  goods  are  documented  for  discharge  in  an  enemy 
port,  or  for  delivery  to  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy.” 

The  runners  of  contraband  are  not  likely  to  be  quite  so 
ingenuous  as  this,  so  case  (1)  will  probably  not  be  of  much  help 
to  us. 

Case  (2)  :  “When  the  vessel  is  to  call  at  enemy  ports  only,  or  when  she 
is  to  touch  at  an  enemy  port  or  meet  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy 
before  reaching  the  neutral  port  for  which  the  goods  in  question  are 
documented.” 
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The  advantages  given  to  Continental  Powers  over  Great 
Britain  by  this  case  are  obvious. 

In  the  case  of  a  Continental  Power  it  is  unnecessary  for  a 
vessel  carrying  contraband  to  call  at  enemy  ports  only,  or  to  touch 
at  an  enemy  jx)rt  before  reaching  the  neutral  port  for  which  the 
goods  are  documented. 

She  can  land  the  goods  at  some  neutral  port,  and  from  thence 
they  can  be  forwarded  to  our  enemy — and  this  limitation  in  proofs 
of  destination  destroys  for  us  the  whole  value  of  Article  30  which, 
in  itself,  establishes  the  principle  of  continuous  voyage. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  ship  attempting  to  bring  the  same  cargo 
to  our  island  kingdom,  she  must  come  under  Case  (2),  for  we 
can  have  the  use  of  no  neutral  port  to  pass  on  the  contraband  by 
rail,  road,  or  canal. 

To  sum  up,  the  ]irovisions  affecting  absolute  contraband  affect 
us  as — 

(1)  Belligerents — adversely  (a)  because  it  gives  Continental 
Powers  a  chance  of  receiving  such  contraband,  whilst  we  are 
denied  that  chance. 

(b)  Because  it  narrows  our  powers  of  capturing  contraband. 

(2)  As  neutrals — advantageously,  but  only  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  our  ships  a  better  chance  of  running  absolute  contraband 
to  Powers  engaged  in  war,  who  are  able  to  receive  such  goods 
through  neutral  ports. 


Conditional  Contraband. 

Besides  the  list  of  absolute  contraband,  the  Declaration 
provides  a  list  of  conditional  contraband — (Article  24)  and  a 
free  list  (Article  28). 

Conditional  contraband  consists  of  goods  which  are  defined  as 
being  susceptible  of  use  in  war  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  peace — 
the  most  important  article  in  the  list  being  food  stuffs. 

The  free  list  contains  a  list  of  articles  which  may  not  be 
declared  contraband  of  war,  and  includes  most  of  the  important 
raw  materials. 

This  free  list  is  said  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  gains  in  the 
Declaration. 

It  certainly  is  an  advantage  to  us.  but  if  we  take  the  jirovisions 
dealing  with  conditional  contraband  as  a  whole,  that  advantage 
is  absolutely  negatived  by  the  grave  disadvantages  which  we 
shall  suffer  with  regard  to  the  vital  question  of  our  food  supplies. 

It  is  believed  by  many  eminent  authorities,  and  this  article 
wull  endeavour  to  prove,  that  these  provisions  will  have  the  effect 
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of  making  all  food  coming  to  our  shores  contraband,  and  so  liable 
to  seizure  by  the  enemy. 

And  if  this  be  so,  which  can  we  best  do  without,  food  or  raw 
materials? 

The  Food  Commission  supplies  the  answer. 

We  cannot  possibly  exist  without  imported  food,  for  on  an 
average  we  have  only  six  weeks’  supply  in  this  country.  But 
with  regard  to  raw  materials,  the  inclusion  of  which  in  the  free 
list  is  held  up  as  a  diplomatic  triumph,  the  state  of  affairs  is 
very  different. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  principal  raw  materials,  and  the 
average  length  of  time  the  industries  dependent  on  them  could 
keep  going  supposing  the  importation  of  these  materials  to 
cease  suddenly. 

Cotton  (normal),  about  six  months. 

Wool  (foreign  and  colonial),  two  to  three  months. 

Wool  (home-grown),  six  months. 

Flax  and  jute,  four  to  five  months  (min.). 

Silk  (raw),  a  few  months. 

Hides,  six  to  nine  months. 

Ore  (foreign),  one  to  two  months. 

N.B. — Foreign  ore  used  in  1900  only  25  per  cent,  of  our 

total  consumption. 

We  have  thus  safeguarded  the  importation  of  goods  which  we 
could  do  wdthout. 

Have  we  endangered  the  importation  of  food  upon  which  we 
fundamentally  depend? 

Let  us  first  examine  our  previous  views  as  to  admitting  food 
to  be  conditional  contraband. 

The  Naval  Prize  Manual,  1888,  includes  under  the  head  of 
conditional  contraband  :  — 

“Provisions  and  liquors  intended  for  Army  or  Navy,”  and  goes  on  to 
state  :  “ .  .  .  are  contraband  only  in  case  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
arc  intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  war. 

“  This  presumption  arises  when  such  hostile  destination  of  the  vessel  is 
cither  the  enemy's  fleet  at  sea,  or  a  hostile  port  used  exclusively  or 
mainly  for  naval  and  military  equipment.” 

The  revised  version  of  the  Naval  Prize  Manual  lays  down  as 
our  view  that  ;  — 

“Provisions  and  liquors  are  only  seizable  when  in  an  enemy’s  ship, 
or  in  a  neutral  ship  when  actually  and  specially  destined  for  the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  the  enemy.” 

These  are  the  instructions  of  our  Admiralty  to  the  commanders 
of  ships.  They  are  perfectly  clear,  and  they  give  as  their  definite 
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opinion  that  food-stuli's  in  ordinary  circumstances  cannot  be 
declared  contraband. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  his  letter  of  instruction  to  Sn  E.  Fry, 
our  representative  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907,  wrote  :  — 

“ .  .  .  A  list  might  be  prepared  and  submitted  for  adoption  by  the 
Conference  specifying  the  articles  which  in  no  event  shall  fall  within  the 
enumeration  of  contraband,  e.g.,  mails,  foodstuffs  destined  for  places  other 
than  beleaguered  fortresses,  and  any  raw  material  required  for  the  purpose 
of  peaceful  industry.  It  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
that  every  effective  measure  to  protect  the  importation  of  food  supplier 
and  raw  materials  for  peaceful  industries  should  be  accompanied  by  all  the 
sanctions  which  the  law  of  nations  can  supply.” 

It  is  quite  evident  then  that  we  regarded  it  as  impossible  to 
make  food  contraband  except  in  special  circumstances,  but 
what  is  even  more  important,  we  made  those  circumstances 
perfectly  clear. 

Now’,  in  the  Declaration  of  London,  the  clauses  dealing  with 
food-stuffs  are,  instead  of  being  clear,  hopelessly  fogged  and 
indefinite. 

Article  33  states  that  : — 

“Conditional  contraband  is  liable  to  capture  if  it  is  shown  to  be  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces,  or  of  a  Government  department  of  the 
enemy  State,  unless  in  this  latter  case  the  circumstances  show  that  the 
goods  cannot,  in  fact,  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  in  progress." 

Article  34  goes  on  to  establish  the  proof  of  destination  : — 

“  The  destination  referred  to  in  Art.  33  is  presumed  to  exist  if  the  goods 
are  consigned  to  enemy  authorities,  or  to  a  contractor  : — (1)  Established 
in  the  enemy  country  who,  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  supplies 
articles  of  this  kind  to  the  enemy,  (2)  a  similar  presumption  arises  if  the 
goods  are  consigned  to  a  fortified  place  belonging  to  the  enemy,  or  other 
place  serving  as  a  base;  (3)  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy. 

“No  such  presumption,  however,  arises  in  the  case  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
bound  for  one  of  those  places,  if  it  sought  to  prove  that  she  herself  is 
contraband. 

“  In  cases  where  the  above  presumptions  do  not  arise,  the  destination  is 
presumed  to  be  innocent.  The  presumptions  set  up  by  this  article  may 
be  rebutted.” 

In  this  Article  there  are  no  less  than  three  points  that  have 
actually  been  argued  about  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  — 

(1)  Contractor  is  a  translation  of  the  word  “commer^ant,” 

the  correct  translation  of  which  should  be  trader. 

(2)  Enemy. — In  the  text  the  word  is  Vennemi,  which  means 

the  people  of  the  enemy  country. 

It  is  argued  in  these  two  cases  that  the  correct  reading  of  the 
authoritative  French  text  gives  a  wider  scope  for  the  hostile 
treatment  of  our  food-stuffs  than  would  appear  from  our  English 
translation. 
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But  far  the  worst  part  of  Article  34  is  No.  (3)  :  — 

“A  similar  presumption  arises  (i-e.,  of  destination  making  the  cargo 
liable  to  capture)  if  the  goods  are  consigned  to  a  fortified  place  belonging 
to  the  enemy,  or  other  place  serving  as  a  base  for  the  armed  forces  of 
the  enemy." 

The  term  “base”  is  defined  in  the  commentary  on  Article  34 
as  “a  place  used  as  a  base  whether  of  operations  or  supply.” 

It  has  been  argued  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  in  time  of 
war  practically  all  our  ports,  and  certainly  those  through  which 
our  grain  trade  passes,  will  be  bases  for  some  form  of  operation 
or  supply,  and  this  cannot  possibly  be  contradicted. 

But  argue  as  we  please  about  the  exact  meaning  of  these  terms, 
the  danger  to  our  food  supplies  lies  in  the  fact  that  these 
meanings  are  capable  of  being  argued  at  all. 

A  country  at  war  with  us  will  try  to  do  us  as  much  harm  as 
she  can — legitimately  if  possible — England’s  weakest  point  being 
her  dependence  upon  oversea  food  supplies,  our  enemy  will  seize 
any  opening  that  she  can  in  the  Declaration  to  make  that  food 
contraband. 

We  have  most  certainly  left  that  opening,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many  we  have  made  it  legitimate  for  our  enemy  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  opening  and  treat  our  food  supplies  as  contraband. 

And  in  the  event  of  this  occurring,  w'hat  sympathy  shall  w^e  be 
likely  to  get  from  the  world?  They  will  say,  you  yourselves  are 
uncertain  as  to  the  interpretation  of  these  clauses.  They  will 
point  to  copies  of  Parliamentary  Debates. 

And  if  in  the  dim  future  this  International  Prize  Court,  that 
our  pacificists  build  so  much  hope  upon,  decides  the  seizure  of 
our  food  supplies  to  have  been  illegal,  of  what  advantage  will  this 
be  to  us,  who  may  have  in  the  meantime  been  dealt  a  deathblow? 

While  we  have  thus  placed  our  own  food  supplies  in  time  of 
war  in  an  exceedingly  precarious  position.  Article  35  of  the 
Declaration  proceeds  to  make  the  importation  of  food  by  our 
enemy  perfectly  safe. 

Por  with  regard  to  conditional  contraband,  the  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyage,  which  we  have  invariably  maintained,  is  given 
up.  Article  35  says  : — 

“  Conditional  contraband  is  not  liable  to  capture,  except  when  found  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
or  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  when  it  is  not  to  be  discharged 
in  an  intervening  neutral  port." 

In  view  of  this  Artiele,  every  Continental  country  could  get 
all  the  conditional  contraband  she  required,  provided  she  has  the 
goods  landed  at  some  neutral  port,  and  then  even  if  we  know 
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that  this  contraband  was  destined  for  our  enemy,  \vc  would  not 
touch  it. 

Legality  of  Destruction  of  Neutr.als  Prior  to  Condemnation. 

Our  former  views  on  this  subject  are  well  expressed  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Sir  E.  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry, 
dated  June  12th,  1907  : — 

“As  regards  the  sinking  of  neutral  prizes,  which  gave  rise  to  so  much 
feeling  in  this  country  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  Great  Britain  has 
always  maintained  that  the  right  to  destroy  is  confined  to  enemy  vessels 
only,  and  this  view’  is  favoured  by  other  Powers.  Concerning  the  right  to 
destroy  captured  neutral  vessels,  the  view  hitherto  taken  by  the  Greater 
Naval  Powers  has  been  that,  in  the  event  of  it  being  impossible  to  bring 
in  a  vessel  for  adjudication,  she  must  be  released.  You  should  urge  the 
maintenance  of  the  Doctrine  upon  this  subject  which  British  Prize  Courts 
have,  for  at  least  200  years,  held  to  be  the  law.” 

This  view,  however,  in  its  entirety,  was  not  held  by  all  the 
Powers.  Enemy  merchantmen  are  always  liable  to  be  destroyed 
according  to  maritime  custom  of  every  nation  before  being  con¬ 
demned  by  a  Prize  Court.  The  Piissian  instructions  of  1901 
make  practically  no  distinction  in  this  respect  between  neutral 
and  enemy  property,  and  while  the  most  recent  prize  regulations 
of  France,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  permit  the  sinking  of 
neutral  prizes,  such  a  course  is  only  permissible  under  exceptional 
circumstances.  To  quote  the  French  instructions,  “On  ne  doit 
user  de  ce  droit  de  destruction  qu’avec  la  plus  grande  reserve.” 

The  British  practice  is  extremely  lenient,  and  the  Naval  Prize 
Manual  states  that  a  neutral  prize  is  to  be  released  in  the  event 
of  the  prize  not  being  in  a  condition  to  be  sent  to  a  court  for 
adjudication,  or  if  the  officer  in  command  of  the  captor  is  unable 
to  spare  a  prize  crew. 

In  the  Declaration  of  London  we  have  entirely  given  w'ay  on 
this  point. 

Article  48  lays  down  as  a  general  rule  :  — 

“A  neutral  vessel  which  has  been  captured  may  not  be  destroyed  by 
the  captor;  she  must  be  taken  into  such  port  as  is  proper  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  there  of  all  questions  concerning  the  validity  of  the  prize.” 

Article  49,  however,  goes  on  to  say  that  such  a  vessel  : 

“  may  be  destroyed  if  the  observance  of  Art.  48  w’ould  involve  danger  to 
the  safety  of  the  warship,  or  to  the  success  of  the  operations  in  which 
she  is  engaged  at  the  time.” 

It  may  be  said  that  we  are  no  worse  off  than  we  were  formerly. 
Perhaps  we  are  not,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  failed  to 
gain  any  concession  with  regard  to  the  question,  and  for  the  first 
time  admit  the  legality  of  a  doctrine  which  from  ancient  times 
we  have  strenuously  denied. 
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We  failed  to  get  any  concession,  because  the  permissibility  of 
destruction  of  neutrals  will  operate  to  our  disadvantage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  countries,  both  as  belligerents  and  neutrals. 

The  common  reasons  that  would  involve  “danger  to  the  safety 
of  a  warship”  that  had  sunk  a  neutral  prize,  or  “interfere  with 
the  success  of  her  operations,”  would  probably  be  :  — 

(1)  Bad  condition  of  prize. 

(2)  Kisk  of  recapture. 

(3)  Inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew  for  any  length  of  time. 

(4)  Danger  to  success  of  operations  engaged  in  by  taking 

prize  any  distance. 

All  these  reasons  may  be  condensed  into  one,  namely  : — Lack 
of  ports  into  which  she  may  take  a  prize. 

Under  the  Hague  Convention,  1907,  a  belligerent  may  not  set 
up  a  Prize  Court  in  neutral  territory,  nor  may  a  prize  be  brought 
into  a  neutral  port  except  on  account  of  unseaworthiness,  stress 
of  weather,  or  want  of  fuel  or  provisions,  and  it  must  leave  as 
soon  as  circumstances  which  justified  its  entrance  have  ceased. 
A  belligerent  must  take  her  prize  to  one  of  her  own  ports  before 
a  Prize  Court  can  be  set  up. 

Obviously,  therefore.  Great  Britain,  with  colonies  and  ports 
all  over  the  world,  would  have  far  less  excuse  for  sinking  a 
neutral  than  probably  any  other  Power,  and  so  as  a  belligerent 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  other  Powers  as  such. 

Again,  as  a  neutral.  Great  Britain,  owning  half  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world,  has  infinitely  more  to  lose  by  these  regulations 
than  any  other  Power.  Shipowners  must  console  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  under  certain  conditions  they  may,  at  some 
future  date,  succeed  in  extracting  some  compensation  from  the 
International  Prize  Court. 

The  above  has  been  an  attempt  to  criticise  some  of  the  more 
important  questions  that  w^ere  settled  by  the  Declaration  of 
London.  But  one  of  the  most  important  questions  discussed 
remains  unsettled,  namely,  that  which  deals  with  the  legality  of 
conversion  of  merchant  vessels  into  men-of-war  on  the  high  seas. 
This  question  of  commerce-destroyers,  i.e.,  merchant  ships  con¬ 
verted  into  men-of-war  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  is  a  very 
serious  one.  It  is  even  worse  than  the  old  form  of  privateering. 
Then  we  knew  what  to  expect,  to-day  the  numbers  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  modern  privateer  will  be  totally^  unknown  to  us.  To 
quote  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  : — 

"...  Enemy  vessels  under  the  mercantile  flajr,  but  suitable  for  con¬ 
version,  would  be  able,  as  merchantmen,  to  claim  and  obtain  in  neutral 
ports  all  the  hospitality  and  privileges  which  would,  under  the  accepted 
rules  of  naval  warfare,  be  denied  to  them  if  they  were  warships.  Availing 
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herself  of  these  advantages,  such  a  vessel,  found  in  distant  waters  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  would  be  enabled  to  pass  from  one  neutral  port 
to  another  until  she  reached  the  particular  point  in  her  voyage  where  she 
might  most  conveniently  be  converted  into  a  commerce-destroyer.” 

’  Privateering  by  the  first  clause  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
(1856)  was  abolished.  This  Declaration  was  subscribed  to  by  all 
the  Powers  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  who 
refrained  as  a  protest  against  another  question.  In  1870  Germany 
started  a  system  called  the  Volunteer  Navy.  It  was  thought  at 
the  time  by  many  people  that  this  system  was  an  appreciable 
approach  to  the  revival  of  privateering  under  a  new  guise  ;  France, 
indeed,  protested,  but  this  country  decided  that  there  were  sub¬ 
stantial  differences  between  the  Volunteer  Navy  of  the  Prussian 
Government  and  the  system  that  it  had  been  the  object  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  to  suppress.  In  1877-8  Eussia  followed  suit 
by  establishing  a  fleet  of  vessels  intended  to  be  used  as  auxiliary 
warships,  which  in  times  of  peace  sailed  under  the  mercantile 
flag  and  were  ordinarily  engaged  in  mercantile  traffic. 

Matters  w'ere  brought  to  a  head  in  the  Eusso- Japanese  War. 
Two  Eussian  ships,  the  Peterhrugh  and  the  Smolensk,  passed 
through  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  (closed  to  warships) 
flying  the  mercantile  flag.  They  then  passed  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  engaging  pilots  as  ordinary  merchant  ships,  but  on  arrival 
in  the  Eed  Sea  they  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  Eussian  Imperial 
Navy  and  proceeded  to  capture  the  P.  &  0.  steamer  Malacca. 

Ultimately,  owing  to  the  strong  protests  of  Great  Britain,  these 
ships  hauled  down  the  Imperial  flag  and  ceased  to  act  as  com¬ 
merce-destroyers  . 

At  the  Hague  Conference,  1907,  we  endeavoured  to  obtain 
some  settlement  of  these  matters,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do 
so;  and  in  1909,  at  the  Conference  in  London,  the  same  diffi¬ 
culties  occuri’ed  again.  States  claiming  an  unrestricted  right  of 
conversion  on  the  high  seas  “refused  to  make  any  concession  or 
to  abate  one  jot  from  the  claim  to  the  absolutely  unfettered  right 
which  its  advocates  vindicate  as  a  rule  forming  part  of  the  existing 
laws  of  nations.” 

It  is  abundantly  clear,  then,  that  Foreign  Powers  intend  to 
make  full  use  of  this  system  of  commerce  destruction,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  danger  involved  to  us. 

As  has  been  suggested  above,  our  greatest  danger  in  time  of 
war  is  our  dependence  on  imported  food-supplies ;  nearly  80  per 
cent,  of  the  food  consumed  in  this  country  comes  to  us  from 
overseas,  and  even  a  temporary  arrest  of  that  supply  would  send 
up  the  price  of  wheat,  &c.,  to  such  a  figure  that  would  prevent 
a  very  large  number  of  our  population  from  buying  bread. 
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Hunger  admits  of  little  patriotism,  and  the  possible  riots  brought 
on  by  famine  might  force  us  to  make  the  most  ignominious  terms 
of  peace  with  our  enemies. 

This  great  supply  of  food  that  w^e  depend  upon  for  our  existence 
comes  to  us  from  all  over  the  world.  It  comes  chiefly  in  British 
ships,  ships  that  follow  w’ell-defined  sea-roads,  called  the  trade 
routes. 

At  any  given  moment  there  are  something  like  10,000  British 
steamships,  carrying  some  12,000,000  tons  of  our  goods,  on  the 
sea,  with  only  our  Navy  to  look  to  for  protection  in  time  of  war. 
These  ships  are  legitimate  prey  for  the  warships  of  our  enemy, 
but  the  position  of  those  warships  we  always,  or  ought  always,  to 
know,  and  in  consequence  their  attack  may  be  guarded  against. 

Besides  this,  we  hope  that  our  Navy  will  be  strong  enough  to 
call  up  the  full  powder  of  our  opponents’  forces,  and  so  keep  their 
cruisers  from  attacking  our  trade. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  commerce-destroyer,  the  swift  mer¬ 
chantman,  armed  with  light  guns,  who  could  do  just  as  much 
harm  as  heavily-armed  cruisers  against  our  defenceless  merchant- 
ships,  opens  up  a  reign  of  terror  for  our  trade. 

Unlike  our  enemies’  cruisers,  we  do  not  know  where  they  are, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  and  unknown  to  us  a  country 
meaning  to  declare  w^ar  against  us  could  organise  a  chain  of  these 
commerce-destroyers  along  our  great  trade  routes ;  a  chain  of 
ships  which,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  could  inflict  a  deadly 
blow  at  our  trade,  and  through  that  trade  at  the  very  source  of 
our  existence. 

To  obtain  some  idea  of  our  nakedness  against  this  form  of 
attack,  let  us  consider  the  conditions  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Tn  the  North  Atlantic  we  have  the  trade  routes  from  America, 
Canada,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  South  Atlantic,  from 
-Argentina,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  trade  from  the  Pacific  round 
Cape  Horn  or  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  owdng  to  the 
probability  of  the  Suez  Canal  being  closed  in  time  of  war,  the 
enormous  trade  that  ordinarily  passes  through  that  Canal  would 
come  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Tjet  us  take,  as  an  example,  one  particular  trade  route,  that 
from  the  Argentine.  On  the  Argentine  we  are  practically 
dependent  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  for  our 
grain  supplies ;  most  of  the  ships  engaged  in  this  trade  leaving 
Rio  and  Monte  Video  call  at  Pernambuco,  and  from  there  steer 
the  same  course  for  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

There  is  so  much  traffic  on  this  route  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  that  at  any  given  moment  sixty  British  ships  are  at  sea 
between  Pernambuco  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  which  means 
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a  British  ship  will  pass  any  given  parallel  of  latitude  every  four 
hours,  at  at  the  rate  of  six  per  day. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  damage  that  even  one  com¬ 
merce-destroyer  on  this  route  could  effect ;  even  if  she  succeeded 
in  sinking  only  a  few  of  our  ships,  the  disorganisation  of  our  food- 
supplies  would  be  most  serious,  ships  ready  to  leave  harbour 
would  not  put  to  sea,  the  insurance  for  war  risk  would  be  raised 
to  a  large  sum,  all  of  which  would  have  the  inevitable  effect  of 
causing  starvation-prices  in  England. 

So  little  are  w^e  prepared  for  this  insidious  form  of  attack  that 
at  the  present  moment  w’e  have  not  a  single  British  man-of-war 
in ‘the  South  Atlantic,  and  if  we  wished  to  send  our  cruisers  from 
England  to  protect  the  particular  trade  route  instanced,  it  would 
take  six  days  for  these  cruisers  to  get  south  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands. 

In  judging  the  Declaration  of  London  as  a  whole,  this  question 
of  commerce-destroyers  must  be  taken  into  consideration ,  although 
the  question  itself  remains  unsettled,  because  it  is  quite  clear 
that  foreign  countries  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  this  form  of 
privateering. 

This  will  affect  us  as  :  — 

Belligerents  (a)  perhaps  fatally  as  regards  our  food-supplies ; 
(h)  adversely  as  compared  with  other  Powers,  because  it  will 
minimise  the  advantages  of  a  powerful  Navy. 

Neutrals — adversely  on  account  of  our  great  shipping 
interests. 

The  conclusion  that  the  writer  of  this  article  very  diffidently 
comes  to  is  that  w^e  stand  to  lose  infinitely  more  than  we  stand  to 
gain  by  the  ratification  of  the  Declaration,  even  if  w^e  examine 
each  section  separately;  moreover,  the  total  effect  of  the  various 
sections  will  be  cumulative  and  exceedingly  dangerous  to  us. 

First,  we  have  the  establishment  of  the  commerce-destroyer; 
secondly,  these  ships  are  given  certain  pow'ers  for  sinking  not 
only  our  own  ships  but  also  neutral  ships  carrying  contraband ; 
thirdly,  there  is  grave  danger  of  our  food-supplies  coming  under 
the  head  of  contraband,  even  when  carried  in  neutral  bottoms. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  menace  contained  in  this  progression  of 
effects.  It  means  that  the  streams  of  ships  supplying  England 
wdth  her  life-blood  may  be  captured  and  even  sunk  by  unknown 
ships  at  present  disguised  as  peaceful  merchantmen,  with  the 
result  that  in  England  we  should  have  to  face  starvation,  and 
starvation  would  probably  mean  an  unqualified  surrender,  the 
end  of  our  countr}^  and  our  Empire.  B.  E.  Monsell. 
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II. 

L\  connection  with  the  question  whether  the  Mahomedans  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  Hindus,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  part  the  Mahomedans  of  the  present  day  play  in  the  politics 
of  India.  There  is  no  need  to  revert  to  the  Mahomedan  invasions 
of  India  from  across  the  North-West  frontier,  or  to  the  Moghal 
Empire.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  that  Empire,  already 
crumbling  away  in  his  lifetime,  broke  up  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Aurangzeb  in  1707.  In  fact,  the  supremacy  enjoyed  by 
that  Empire  passed  to  other  hands.  From  whom  did  the  English 
conquer  India?  Let  Sir  William  Hunter,  a  recognised  authority 
on  history,  be  heard.  He  writes  :  “The  British  won  India,  not 
from  the  Moghals,  but  from  the  Hindus.  Before  we  appeared  as 
conquerors,  the  Moghal  Empire  had  broken  up.  Our  conclusive 
wars  w’ere  neither  wdth  the  Delhi  King,  nor  with  his  revolted 
Governors,  but  with  the  two  Hindu  confederacies,  the  Marathas 
and  the  Sikhs.  Our  last  Maratha  war  dates  as  late  as  1818, 
and  the  Sikh  Confederation  was  not  finally  overcome  until  1849.”  ^ 
So  according  to  Sir  William  Hunter  (for  some  years  The  Times’ 
expert  on  Indian  questions)  when  England  appeared  as  conqueror 
in  India  the  Mahomedans  had  ceased  to  be  “conscious  of  their 
virile  superiority”  which  Mr.  Chirol,  on  page  134,  notices  so 
prominently.  The  ruling  Mahomedan  Princes  of  India  are  evi¬ 
dently  not  conscious  of  this  “virile  superiority”  of  their  co¬ 
religionists  in  the  Army,  for,  for  instance,  under  the  premier 
Moslem  Prince,  his  Highness  the  Nizam,  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  pay  and  allowance  of  the  Moslem  and  Hindu ,  whether  private 
soldiers  or  officers,  and  no  appointments  are  reserved  for  the 
“virile”  Mahomedans.  The  “virile  superiority”  of  the  Maho¬ 
medan  was  not  noticed  even  by  Lord  Roberts,  and  no  one  can  say 
that  he  had  not  ample  opportunity  of  judging  the  “virile  ”  powers 
of  the  various  Indian  races  that  make  up  the  Native  Army.  He 
wrote  :  “I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  fighting  powers  of  our 
best  Indian  troops;  I  have  a  thorough  belief  in,  and  admiration 
for,  Gurkhas,  Sikhs,  Dogras,  Rajputs,  Jats,  and  selected  Maho¬ 
medans.”  ^  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  hero  of  Kandahar  uses 
the  word  “selected”  before  Mahomedans.  It  can  only  mean  one 
thing,  viz.,  that  in  Lord  Roberts’  opinion  the  average  Gurkhas, 

(1)  The  Indian  Empire,  by  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  1893,  p.  375. 

(2)  Forty-one  Yerrrs  in  India,  by  Lord  Roberts,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  444. 
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Sikhs,  Dogras,  Eajputs,  and  Jats  (all  Hindus)  make  better 
soldiers  than  the  average  Mahomedan. 

Who  are  the  Moslems  of  India?  They  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  Moslems  of  Turkey  or  of  Central  Asia.  The  Indian 
Moslems  have,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  become  largely 
Hinduised.  It  has  been  impossible  for  the  Mahomedans  and 
Hindus  to  live  so  long  in  close  contiguity  without  feeling  its 
effects.  Hindu  blood  does  not  run  only  in  the  veins  of  most  of 
the  middle-  and  lower-class  Indian  Mahomedans,  but  is  to  be 
found  in  such  of  the  highest  members  of  the  Mahomedan  aris¬ 
tocracy  as  are  descendants  of  the  Moghal  Emperors  of  Delhi. 
The  great  Moghal  Emperor  Akbar  was  a  contemporary  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  Akbar’s  seraglio  there  were  several  Hindu  ladies 
who  occupied  in  it  a  position  as  high  as  that  of  the  Moslem 
ladies.  His  principal  consort  was  not  a  Mahomedan  lady,  but  a 
Hindu  Princess,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Eaja  Bihari  Mai. 
Her  son  was  the  Moghal  Emperor,  Jahangir,  who  sat  on  the 
Delhi  throne  from  1605  to  1627,  as  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
great  Akbar. 

Emperor  Jahangir  also  married  a  Hindu  Princess,  named 
Balmati,  the  daughter  of  Eaja  TJdai  Singh  of  Jodhpur.  Her 
son  was  Emperor  Shah  Jahan,  who  reigned  from  1628  to  1658. 

Shah  Jahan’s  son,  Aurangzeb,  though  by  no  means  pro-Hindu , 
married  a  Eajput  Princess.  Her  son.  Emperor  Bahadur  Shah  I., 
succeeded  Aurangzeb,  and  reigned  from  1707  to  1712.  Then  we 
come  to  Emperor  Ahmad  Shah,  who  reigned  from  1748  to  1754. 
His  mother  was  the  w^ell-known  Hindu  Princess  Udham  Bai. 
The  Kudsia  Bagh  at  Delhi  was  named  after  her,  for,  as  the 
Empress  of  India,  she  was  called  Kudsia  Begum. 

In  1754,  Bahadur  Shah  was  succeeded  by  Alamgir  II.,  who 
was  the  son  of  Emperor  Jahandar  Shah  by  a  Hindu  lady  named 
Anup  Bai.  Alamgir  II.  reigned  from  1754  to  1759. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  King  of  Delhi.  Bahadur  Shah  II. 
was  by  a  Hindu  mother  named  Lai  Bai.  He  succeeded  to  the 
Delhi  throne  in  1837 ,  and  was  removed  to  Eangoon  for  complicity 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  since  1605  no  less  than  six  Moghal 
Emperors  of  Delhi,  viz.,  (1)  Jahangir,  (2)  Shah  Jahan,  (3) 
Bahadur  Shah  I.,  (4)  Ahmad  Shah,  (5)  Alamgir  II..  and  (6) 
Bahadur  Shah  II.,  out  of  a  total  of  twelve,  have  been  by  Hindu 
mothers.  In  other  words,  half  the  number  of  Delhi  Emperors 
of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  have 
been  sons  of  Hindu  women.  Some  of  the  daughters  of  these 
Hindu  ladies — wives  of  Moslem  Emperors  and  nobles — were 
married  to  the  Mahomedan  aristocracy  of  India. 

These  were  by  no  means  solitary  instances  of  Moslem-Hindu 
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marriages  among  the  Indian  aristocracy.  A  few  more  instances 
may  be  quoted  to  show  that  such  alliances  were  in  vogue  for 
centuries,  and  that  these  inter-alliances  helped  in  cementing 
Moslem-Hindu  friendship  to  an  extent  of  which  the  superficial 
student  of  Indian  history  cannot  possibly  form  an  idea. 

Malika  Jahan  (the  Queen  of  the  Universe),  another  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Jahangir,  was  a  Hindu  lady,  the  daughter  of  Kawal 
Bhiro  of  Jasalmir.  Muazzim,  better  known  as  Bahadur  Shah  I., 
son  of  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  married  Raja  Rup  Singh’s  daughter. 
Xaila,  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Bhatner,  was  married  to  Salar 
Rajah,  brother  of  Sultan  Ghyasuddin  Tughlak.  Her  son,  Firoz 
Shah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Delhi  in  1351. 

It  is  also  an  established  historical  fact  that  some  of  the  Hindu 
ladies  who  were  wives  of  Moslem  Emperors  observed  all  the  rites 
of  the  Hindu  religion.  Some  of  them  had  their  own  Hindu 
temples  inside  Moslem  palaces. 

“Virtues  of  mothers  shall  occasionally  be  visited  on  their 
children,”  says  Dickens.  The  instructions  received  at  the 
mother’s  knee  are  never  effaced  entirely  from  the  soul.  As 
Emerson  says,  “Men  are  what  their  mothers  made  them.”  This 
is  abundantly  proved  in  the  pages  of  Indian  history.  The  entente 
cordiale  that  existed  for  centuries  between  the  Mahomedans  and 
Hindus  in  India  was  no  doubt  greatly  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Hindu  mothers  of  the  Moslem  Emperors  and  Chiefs  in  India. 
This  entente  cordiale  is  based  on  Moslems  respecting  some  Hindu 
customs  though  opposed  to  Moslem  ideas,  and  the  Hindus  cheer¬ 
fully  following  some  Moslem  practices  though  conflicting  with 
their  religious  traditions.  For  instance,  the  Prophet  of  Arabia 
did  not  say  anything  against  widow  re-marriage,  but  many 
aristocratic  Moslem  families  of  Lucknow  and  Patna  to  this  day 
follow  the  Hindu  custom  of  “once  a  widow  always  a  widow.” 
Respectable  Hindu  families  throughout  upper  India  return  the 
compliment  by  observing  the  Moslem  purda,  though  it  is  quite 
an  un-Hindu  practice.  Such  compromises  are  the  cementing 
links  between  the  Indian  Moslem  and  the  Hindu,  The  Anglo- 
Indian  mind,  however,  fails  to  see  the  importance  of  such 
cementing  forces  which  are  important  factors  in  the  Indian  unrest. 
Notwithstanding  the  Anglo-Indian  classic  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  women  (Moslem  and  Hindu)  of  India  that  are  the  virtual 
rulers  of  India,  with  whom  the  importance  attaching  to  the 
sentiment  of  widowhood  or  the  purda  is  of  much  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  and  value  than  a  British  honour  for  their  husbands. 

Again,  the  sympathy  between  the  Hindu  and  the  Mahomedan 
is  testified  by  their  having  often  joined  hands  in  military  opera¬ 
tions  and  revolutions.  For  instance,  the  military  services  of 
General  Perron  were  utilised  by  the  Moslem  Prince,  the  Nizam 
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of  Hyderabad,  in  the  ’nineties  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As 
soon  as  General  Perron  left  the  Moslem  Prince,  his  military 
talents  were  made  use  of  by  the  well-known  Hindu  Prince,  Daulat 
Eao  Sindhia  of  Gwalior.  Perron,  as  Sindhia’s  General,  fought 
against  the  British  Army  under  Lord  Lake. 

In  more  recent  times  the  Hindu  and  the  Mahomedan  have 
made  common  cause.  During  the  Indian  Mutiny  the  rebel  Hindu 
sepoy  fought,  not  for  a  Hindu  Kaja,  but  for  the  Moslem  King 
of  Delhi.  Also  Mahomedans  fought  for  the  Hindu  leader,  Nana 
Sahib,  against  the  British.  To  the  careful  student  of  Indian 
history  such  facts  are  full  of  significance. 

The  Mahomedans,  moreover,  have  had  their  times  of  unrest 
in  India,  as  the  Hindus  are  now  having.  The  Wahabi  con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  ’sixties  and  ’seventies  cannot  be  forgotten.  “Certain 
conspiracies  on  the  part  of  Mahomedans  in  Calcutta  and  in  Patna, 
the  capital  of  the  Behar  Province,  had  been  discovered.  Patna, 
indeed,  had  for  many  years  been  known  to  the  Government  as 
a  focus  of  mischief ;  and  the  secret  designs  emanating  from  this 
centre,  as  well  as  from  others  in  the  north,  had  always  been 
watched,  sometimes  also  frustrated,  by  the  British  authorities.”* 
It  was  during  the  progress  and  at  the  close  of  the  Mulka  and 
Sittana  campaign  in  1863  that  it  was  discovered  that  supplies, 
both  of  men  and  money,  were  being  regularly  forwarded  to  the 
Wahabi  fanatics  of  those  places  from  British  territory.  Inquiries 
proved  that  there  existed  an  extensive  conspiracy  among  a  certain 
Mahomedan  sect  in  Ijower  Bengal,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  w’hat  was  held  to  be  a  religious  war  against  the  British 
Government.  The  measures  adopted  in  consequence  of  this  dis¬ 
covery  led,  in  the  ’sixties,  to  the  arrest  of  eleven  persons  impli¬ 
cated,  who  were  tried  at  Umballa  and  sentenced  to  various  terms 
of  imprisonment.  The  prime  mover  of  the  conspiracy  in  Lower 
Bengal  was  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  High  Court  to 
transportation  for  life. 

Subsequently  it  transpired  that  a  jihad,  or  religious  war, 
against  the  British  power  had  for  some  time  been  preached, 
and  collections  in  aid  of  the  Hindustani  fanatics  on  the  frontier 
made  on  a  regularly  organised  system.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  full  strength  of  this  movement,  the  leading  preachers  of 
sedition,  as  well  as  all  foreign  emissaries  from  the  North-West 
frontier  against  whom  any  proof  of  complicity  was  obtained, 
were  detained  under  Begulation  III.  of  1818,  the  inferior  and 
subordinate  agents  being  liberated  but  carefully  w^atched.  It 
was  found  that  the  movement  was  extensively  ramified  and 
that  there  were  agents  stationed  in  different  and  distant  parts 

(1)  Men  and  Events  of  my  Time  in  India,  by  Sir  Richard  Temple.  1882. 
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of  the  country.  Several  of  the  leading  agents,  against  whom 
strong  presumptive  evidence  was  discovered,  were  held  under 
detention,  pending  the  final  decision  of  Government.  A  number 
of  arrests  were  made  of  persons  suspected  of  complicity  in 
the  efforts  of  the  Wahabi  fanatics  to  excite  a  jihad,  and  they 
were  detained  under  the  Kegulation.  In  connection  with  the 
measures  undertaken  for  the  suppression  of  these  intrigues,  it 
was  considered  whether  it  was  not  necessary  to  amend  the  law 
with  the  object  of  enabling  the  Government  to  deal  more  satis¬ 
factorily  with  seditious  proceedings  not  amounting  to  waging,  or 
attempting  to  wage,  or  abetting  the  waging  of,  war  against  the 
Queen.  The  Bengal  Government  thought  such  an  amendment 
was  required  to  meet  cases  of  seditious  preaching,  such  as  had 
been  alleged  against  certain  of  the  Wahabis,  and  for  which 
there  seemed  to  be  no  satisfactory  provision  in  the  existing  law. 
But  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done,  and  an  opportunity  of 
strengthening  the  law  was  missed,  w^hich  was  subsequently  felt. 
So  many  as  twenty-six  Mahomedans  w’ere  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  Wahabi  movement  and  detained  as  State  prisoners  under 
the  Eegulation.  When  the  evidence  collected  against  them  was 
considered  to  be  sufficient  for  their  conviction,  they  w’ere  brought 
to  trial  and  a  number  of  them  were  found  guilty  and  received 
various  sentences.  The  High  Court  of  Bengal  reversed  some  of 
the  convictions,  but  upheld  those  of  the  principal  offenders.  The 
Wahahi  prisoners,  who  were  men  of  very  small  consequence,  were 
discharged  with  a  warning  that  their  conduct  would  be  watched 
and  reported  on  by  the  police,  who  were  instructed  to  exercise 
a  general  surveillance  over  their  doings. 

Whether  the  Wahabi  conspiracy  could  ever  have  assumed 
dangerous  proportions  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  their  proceedings 
were  never  allowed  to  become  formidable  as  overt  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence.  But  individual  cases  of  Mahomedan  fanaticism  have 
occurred  from  time  to  time.  Such  was  the  murder  of  Colonel 
Mackeson,  Commissioner  of  Peshawar,  in  1853,  of  a  wound 
inflicted  by  a  religious  fanatic ;  also  that  of  H,  V.  Conolly, 
District  Officer  of  INIalabar,  murdered  in  his  own  house  by  Maho¬ 
medan  fanatics  in  September,  1855.  On  October,  6tb,  1855, 
Lord  Dalhousie  wrote  as  follows  regarding  a  case  which  had  lately 
occurred  at  Bolarum.  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Canton¬ 
ment  of  Secunderabad,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Muharram,  or  ten 
days’  fast  observed  by  the  Shia  Mahomedans  ;  “The  most  inflam¬ 
matory  pamphlets  on  the  Musalman  side  are  being  circulated 
throughout  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  seizure  of  them 
wherever  they  can  be  found.  Portunately,  Outram  is  at 
Lucknow,  and  the  affair  is  thus  in  the  best  hands.  Maho- 
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medaii  fanaticism  has  produced,  since  I  wrote,  another  sad 
tragedy.  Colin  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  Brigadiers  of  the  Hydera¬ 
bad  contingent,  has  been  cut  down  by  his  own  troopers  (the 
3rd  Cavalry)  and  is  now  swimming  for  his  life.  The  whole 
regiment  for  a  time  mutinied,  but  gave  in.  It  is  alleged  that 
he  interfered  with  the  exercise  of  their  religion  during  their 
great  feast,  the  Muharram.  However  that  may  be,  he  certainly 
interfered  most  unwisely,  and  personally,  with  a  procession, 
and  was  attacked  directly.  All  these  concurrent  instances  of 
Mahomedan  frenzy  and  violence  are  indications  not  to  he  dis¬ 
regarded.  They  care  nothing  that  we  are  fighting  for  the  Moslem 
interest  in  the  East.  They  look  only  to  their  own  interest,  and 
in  it  they  are  ready  and  eager  to  take  advantage  of  what  they 
believe  the  state  of  weakness  to  w'hich  that  same  w'ar  (in  the 
Crimea)  has  brought  us,  and  this  is  the  time  in  which  Her 
Majesty’s  Ministers  are  countenancing  the  ignorant  folly  of 
Sir  (De  Lacy)  Evans  in  his  proposal  to  draw  largely  troops  from 
India  !  ”  ^  (The  italics  are  mine.) 

There  were  also  the  murders  of  the  Acting  Chief  Justice,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Norman,  in  1871,  and  of  the  Viceroy  the  Earl  of  Mayo  in 
1872,  perpetrated  by  Mahomedan  fanatics.  These  two  cases 
occurred  while  the  Wahabis  just  mentioned  were  under  trial  for 
treason  against  the  Government ;  and  there  has  always  been  a 
suspicion  of  complicity  betw’een  those  interested  in  the  Wahabi 
trials  and  the  murder  of  Lord  Mayo.  There  is  a  difference  in 
their  religious  views  between  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  in  respect 
of  these  matters.  The  Hindu  religion  is  opposed  to  murder  on 
“religious  grounds”  :  there  is  no  historical  record  of  murder  of 
Europeans  by  Hindus  on  “religious”  grounds.  Hindus  have 
committed  murders  from  political  motives.  Mahomedans,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  actuated  by  religious  fanaticism,  ghaza,  which 
may  break  out  any  day  anywhere. 

My  point  is  that  there  has  been,  and  is,  sympathy  between 
the  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  :  they  do  not  willingly  tell  of  each 
other.  If  the  Mahomedans  did  not  sympathise  with  the  Hindus 
in  the  present  unrest,  the  Hindus  could  not  possibly  have  taken 
to  violence  without  the  authorities  receiving  information  in  time 
to  enable  them  to  act.  The  Mahomedan  lives  side  by  side  with 
the  Hindu  in  all  Indian  towms.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Hindu 
to  continue  practice  with  revolvers  or  bombs  without  the  sound 
of  gunpowder  explosion  attracting  the  attention  of  a  Mahomedan 
neighbour. 

Again,  more  than  one  Mahomedan  has  figured  in  the  law 

(1)  Private  Letters  of  the  Marquess  of  Dalhousie,  by  J.  G.  A.  Baird,  1910, 
p.  357. 
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courts  charged  with  sedition.  Two  Mahomedans,  Mr.  Liakat 
Husain  and  Mr.  Abdul  Ghafur,  were  so  charged  and  convicted 
in  January,  1908,  by  the  Sessions  Court,  Bakarganj,  in  Eastern 
Bengal.  Another  Mahomedan,  Mr.  Ibrahim  Khan,  composed  the 
notorious  Red  Pamphlet,  which  created  great  sensation  at 
Myraensingh,  also  in  Eastern  Bengal.  When  prosecuted  in  June, 
1907,  he  apologised  to  Government,  and  criminal  proceedings 
against  him  were  stopped. 

Even  the  old  Mahomedan  capital,  Delhi,  has  sent  its  con¬ 
tingent  to  the  Hindu  centre  at  Poona.  The  Hindu  has  not  had  the 
monopoly  of  making  seditious  speeches  there.  Mr.  Haidar  Baza 
(Mahomedan),  late  editor  of  the  Aftnh  of  Delhi,  was  charged  in 
September,  1908,  at  Poona,  with  delivering  a  seditious  speech. 
Aligarh,  the  so-called  loyal  Moslem  centre,  is  not  free  from 
Mahomedan  seditionists.  Mr.  Eazl-ul-Hasan  (Mahomedan), 
editor  of  the  JJrdu-i-Mu'alla,  published  at  Aligarh,  was  charged 
with  sedition  and  convicted  in  August,  1908,  by  the  District 
Magistrate  at  Aligarh.  The  High  Court  upheld  the  conviction. 
Though  many  Mahomedans  have  not  been  accused,  yet  the 
instances  show'  that  the  Mahomedan  strongholds  of  Delhi  and 
Aligarh  are  not  free  from  active  sedition.  Mr.  Chirol,  on 
page  5,  writes  :  “Not  a  single  Mahomedan  of  any  account  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  disaffected  politicians.”  I  have 
already  shown  from  official  records  that  several  Alahomedans  have 
figured  in  British  Indian  Courts  in  connection  with  seditious 
proceedings.  We  have  seen  that  among  this  number  were  more 
than  one  editor  of  a  newrspaper.  They  may  not  be  “of  any 
account”  in  Mr.  Chirol’s  opinion,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  Mahomedan  editor  is  “of  any  account”  when  compared 
with  Hindu  editors,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  Maho¬ 
medan  paper  has  such  influence  or  circulation  as  the  Hindu 
papers  the  Patrika,  the  Bengalee,  or  the  Kesari.  Therefore  we 
can  only  discuss  the  comparatirr  importance  of  the  Mahomedan 
editors  and  the  part  they  have  played  in  the  Indian  unrest.  To 
say  that  the  Mahomedan  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Indian  unrest  is  to  ignore  the  decision  of  the  British  Indian 
Law  Courts.  This  only  goes  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  the 
Mutiny  that,  though  the  Hindu  and  the  Mahomedan  may  occa¬ 
sionally  collide  over  the  slaughter  of  a  cow  which,  while  sacred 
to  the  former,  is  one  of  the  animals  sacrificed  by  the  latter;  they 
are  as  one  against  the  English.  Cow  riots  are  unknown  in  the 
Native  States.  The  British  Government  in  India  sometimes 
proceeds,  though  not  intentionally,  on  lines  which  are  against 
the  instincts  of  both  Hindus  and  Mahomedans.  It  is  different 
in  Native  States. 
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Sir  John  Rees,  M.P.,  in  his  article  on  "'The  Times  and  India,” 
published  in  the  November  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
has,  I  am  afraid,  failed  to  gain  credit  either  as  a  careful  student  of 
Indian  history  or  as  a  critical  reader  of  current  politics  in  India. 
One  can  understand  inaccuracy  in  a  roving  journalist  who  has 
never  lived  in  India,  but  carelessness  in  statement  of  facts  in  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  who  has  posed 
as  an  instructor  of  the  British  public  from  his  place  in  Parliament 
is  to  be  regretted.  In  his  very  first  sentence  Sir  John  Rees 
praises  the  “accurate  information”  of  The  Times  writer,  and 
emphasises  the  latter’s  statement  that  the  recruits  of  Indian 
unrest  are  “chiefly  from  the  Brahman  caste.”  Indeed,  he  goes 
farther  than  Mr.  Chirol,  and  says  that  the  Brahman  caste, 
“influential  as  it  is  under  our  rule,  was  all  pow^erful  under  that 
of  our  predecessors  in  title.”  If  he  means  that  the  majority  of 
Hindus  holding  the  highest  appointments  under  the  Moghals 
were  Brahmans,  he  will  find  nothing  in  the  pages  of  Indian  history 
to  support  this  novel  theory.  No  Brahmans  held  such  high  offices 
under  the  Moghal  Emperors  of  India  as  the  non-Brahmans, 
Todar  Mai,  Finance  Minister,  and  Man  Singh,  Governor  of 
Bengal.  About  the  Indian  Mahomedans  also  Sir  John  Rees 
has,  unfortunately,  tried  to  improve  upon  Mr.  Chirol,  who  at  least 
qualified  his  statement  (page  5)  of  Mahomedan  loyalty  by  saying 
“not  a  single  Mahomedan  of  any  account  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  disaffected  politicians.”  But  Sir  John  Rees  has  no 
hesitation  in  making  the  most  sweeping  remark,  which  is  at 
variance  with  facts,  without  any  qualifications  whatsoever.  He 
writes  :  “One-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  they  (the  Maho¬ 
medans)  are,  to  a  man,  our  friends.”  The  British  public, 
especially  his  Parliamentary  friends,  may  be  excused  if  they 
show  some  curiosity  to  know  how  he  explains  away  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  British  Courts  in  India  presided  over  by  able 
and  honest  Englishmen,  which  I  have  already  quoted,  against 
the  Mahomedan. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Chirol  has  not  carefully 
sifted  all  the  information  he  received  from  various  quarters. 
Some  of  it  is  inaccurate,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add,  some 
is  unfounded.  Take  the  statement  regarding  Hyderabad  on 
page  133  :  “Even  in  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  the  Nizam’s 
dominions,  where,  under  the  wdse  administration  of  a  great 
Mahomedan  ruler,  w'hose  Prime  Minister  is  a  Hindu,  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Moslem  and  Hindu  have  hitherto  been  quite 
harmonious,  a  change  is  gradually  making  itself  felt  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  small  group  of  Bengali  Hindus  who  have  brought 
with  them  the  Nationalist  cry  of  ‘  Arya  for  the  Aryan.’  ”  Now 
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I  have  spent  the  best  part  of  my  life  in  Hyderabad,  and  am  in 
weekly  correspondence  with  friends — Hindus,  Mahomedans,  and 
Parsis — there.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  contradicting  this  state¬ 
ment  in  toto.  There  are  no  “Nationalist”  Hindu  Bengalis  in 
Hyderabad.  There  is  no  room  for  a  “Nationalist”  cry  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  treatment  between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  Unlike  British  India,  the  Hindu 
subject  race  at  Hyderabad  has  equal  rights  with  the  Moslem 
ruling  race  in  the  use  of  arms ;  no  Arms  Act  obtains  to  deprive 
the  subject  race  of  the  privilege  which  the  ruling  race  enjoys.  The 
Hindu  Magistrate  tries  the  Mahomedan  offender.  Unlike  the 
British  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  the  Nizam’s  Zabtai  Faujdari 
(Criminal  Code)  does  not  contain  a  special  chapter  for  the  trial  of 
the  offenders  of  the  ruling  race  of  Hyderabad.  The  Hindu  subject 
of  the  Nizam  has  equal  rights  with  the  Mahomedan  in  the  military 
service.  In  civil  employ  the  highest  post  (of  Prime  Minister)  is 
held  by  a  Hindu.  The  Nizam’s  dominions  are  divided  into  four 
Divisions,  out  of  which  only  one  is  held  by  a  member  of  the  ruling 
race,  the  Mahomedan.  The  other  three  Divisional  Commissioners 
are  non-Mahomedan.  Hindu  Bengalis  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  Hyderabad.  The  present  Accountant-General  in  Hyderabad 
is  a  Hindu  Bengali  who  has  risen  to  that  high  post  from  a  petty 
clerkship  of  fifty  rupees  a  month,  over  the  heads  of  many 
Mahomedans  of  much  longer  service.  A  Hindu  Bengali  engineer 
served  the  Nizam’s  Government  for  years  on  one  thousand  five 
hundred  rupees  a  month,  and  retired  on  pension.  Hindu  Bengalis 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Nizam’s  Financial,  Revenue  and  Medical 
Departments.  In  most  cases  they  owed  their  first  appointment  to 
the  good  service  rendered  by  their  fathers  to  the  Nizam’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  have  no  interest  in  the  “Nationalist”  cry  because 
they  prosper  better  under  the  Moslem  ruler  than  they  would  have 
done  in  British  territory.  I  have  myself  practised  in  the  Nizam’s 
courts  as  a  Vakil  (advocate),  and  though  a  Hindu  Bengali  I  often 
had  the  honour  of  representing  the  Moslem  Government  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  Mahomedan  Vakils  who  were  my  seniors  at  the  bar  by 
twenty  years.  Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  where  is  the  room 
for  the  “Nationalist”  cry  which  the  heated  imagination  of  the 
informant  of  Mr.  Chirol  has  conjured  up?  Such  an  absolute 
fiction,  in  a  series  of  serious  articles,  is  likely  to  detract  from  the 
trustworthiness  of  other  statements  of  the  writer. 

As  the  Moslem  Prince  of  Hyderabad  trusts  a  Hindu  as  his 
Prime  Minister,  so  in  the  late  ’eighties  a  Mahomedan  gentleman, 
Kazi  Shahabuddin,  enjoyed  as  Prime  Minister  the  confidence  of 
the  Hindu  Prince  of  Baroda.  The  conclusion  that  should 
be  drawn  from  such  facts  is  that,  though  they  differ  among 
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themselves  in  matters  of  religion,  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan 
can  not  only  live  peaceably  together,  but  command  the  confidence 
of  one  another,  and  are  in  sympathy  with  one  another. 

I  have  now  to  consider  what  is  at  the  root  of  the  Hindu 
unrest,  for  which  Mr.  Chirol  has  not  fully  accounted.  The 
question  naturally  arises  here,  how  and  when  did  the  natives  of 
India  first  begin  to  feel  the  pressure  of  foreign  rule?  If  Mr. 
Chirol  had  taken  the  unrest  at  its  commencement  in  the 
early  ’seventies,  he  would  have  found  it  much  easier  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  cause,  because  there  would  have  been  no  side  issues 
to  obscure  his  view\  In  1875  there  w’as  no  South  African 
question,  no  excise  duty  on  cotton  goods,  no  Japan  to  emulate, 
no  native  of  India  had  been  superseded  as  a  Divisional  Commis¬ 
sioner,  High  Court  Judge,  or  any  other  big  post  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  ten  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  and  eight  before  the  Ilbert  Bill  agitation.  Then,  what 
was  it  that  the  natives  of  India  most  resented?  The  answer  to 
the  question  is  very  simple,  though  not  at  all  palatable  to  the 
Anglo-Indian,  but  as  facts  assert  themselves  at  inconvenient 
seasons,  it  is  well  to  recognise  them  in  time.  Sir  Theodore 
Morison,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  when  residing  in  India,  wrote  ;  “It  is  an  ugly  fact 
which  it  is  no  use  to  disguise  that  the  murder  of  natives  by 
Englishmen  is  no  infrequent  occurrence.  In  one  issue  of  the 
Amrita  Bazar  Patrika  of  this  month  (August  11th,  1898)  three 
contemporary  cases  are  dealt  with,  in  none  of  which  have  the 
prisoners  paid  the  full  legal  penalty  for  murder.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  an  opinion  whether  in  these  or  previous  cases  there 
has  been  an  actual  miscarriage  of  justice,  but  I  do  unhesita¬ 
tingly  assert  that  very  few  Englishmen  in  India  believe  that 
an  English  jury,  as  juries  are  at  present  constituted,  would 
even  on  the  clearest  evidence,  convict  one  of  their  countrymen 
of  the  murder  of  a  native.  The  pick  of  Anglo-Indian  society  is 
either  not  qualified  or  exempted  from  serving  on  a  jury ;  juries  in 
European  cases  are  therefore  empanelled  from  among  English 
shopkeepers  or  railway  employees  of  the  big  towns ;  this  is  the 
very  class  in  which  the  arrogance  of  a  conquering  race  is  most 
offensively  strong,  and  their  moral  sense  does  not  endorse  the 
legal  theory  that  an  Englishman  should  atone  with  his  life  for 
killing  a  ‘  nigger.’  When  three  artillery  men  were  sentenced 
by  the  Chief  Justice  to  seven  years’  rigorous  imprisonment  for 
having  brutally  caused  the  death  of  a  respectable  practitioner 
(Dr.  Suresh  Chandra)  in  Barrackpore,  an  English  military  officer 
wrote  anonymously  to  one  of  the  native  papers  approving  the 
verdict,  and  declaring  that,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  but 
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India,  the  three  artillery  men  would  have  been  hanged.  Upon 
this,  one  of  the  English  papers  The  Morning  Post  (of  Delhi), 
retorted  :  ‘We  should  like  to  have  the  name  of  this  individual. 
Without  it  we  must  decline  to  believe  that  there  is  any  Britisher 
in  this  country  so  degenerate  as  to  subscribe  to  such  senti¬ 
ments.’”^  In  a  later  passage  in  the  same  book,  Sir  Theodore 
Morison  added  :  “Englishmen  of  the  baser  sort  say  with  consider¬ 
able  logical  consistency  :  ‘  Let  Government  take  up  a  courageous 
attitude ;  we  are  the  dominant  race ,  and  intend  to  remain  so ; 
all  the  privileges  of  conquest  should  be  reserved  for  us.’  These 
are  the  men  who  will  not  allow  a  native  to  carry  an  umbrella 
over  his  head  in  their  presence,  and  insist  that  every  native  shall 
salaam  to  them,  though  such  men  have  rarely  the  courtesy  to 
acknowledge  the  salute.  A  case  acquired  a  certain  notoriety  of 
late,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  up  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
which  an  Englishman  thrashed  an  old  native  schoolmaster,  not 
because  he  had  neglected  to  salute  him,  but  because  the  salaam 
was  not  performed  with  that  inclination  from  the  vertical  which 
the  Englishman  thought  was  due  to  the  dominant  caste.”  - 

So  even  the  thoughtful  Anglo-Indian  writers  are  trying  to  put 
their  finger  on  the  sore.  But  why  do  not  they  use  the  surgeon’s 
knife  and  eradicate  the  sore?  Is  it  due  to  national  vanity  to 
admit  such  a  state  of  things?  Or  is  it  simply  apathy?  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  it  is  the  arrogance  of  some  Anglo- 
Indians  that  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  trouble  in  India.  The 
arrogance  of  the  low  Europeans  is  the  bedrock  on  w’hich  the 
citadel  of  sedition  is  built.  Eemove  the  bedrock  and  the  fortress 
of  sedition  will  crumble  away  of  itself.  I  have  spoken  to  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans  in  various  walks  of  life  and  I  have  never  found 
even  one  man  disagreeing  with  me  on  this  point.  The  so-called 
administrative  “reforms”  do  not  touch  the  masses,  but  the  low 
European’s  kick  touches  the  backs  of  the  masses  more  than  the 
European  higher  official  classes  can  conceive.  The  remedy  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  Lord  Morley  deported  many 
Indians  without  a  trial ;  let  Lord  Crewe  deport  after  trial  and  con¬ 
viction  a  few  of  the  offending  Europeans  and  his  Tjordship  will  see 
the  magical  effect.  Adequate  punishment  of  the  European  offender 
is  the  only  solution  of  the  present  situation.  In  Lord  Lytton’s 
time  the  unrest  first  drew  official  attention.  It  w’as  also  Lord 
Lytton  who  was  the  first  Viceroy  to  issue  orders  on  the  subject  of 
the  violence  of  Europeans  towards  natives  of  India.  In  the  notori¬ 
ous  Euller  case  of  1876,  the  Government  order  contained  the 
following  passage  :  “The  class  of  misconduct  out  of  which  this 
crime  has  arisen  is  believed  to  be  dying  out ;  but  the  Governor- 

(1)  Imperial  Rule  in  India,  1899,  pp.  27-28.  (2)  Ibid.,  pp.  38-39. 
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General  in  Council  would  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
abhorrence  of  the  practice,  instances  of  which  occasionally  come 
to  light,  of  European  masters  treating  their  native  servants  in  a 
manner  in  which  they  would  not  treat  men  of  their  own  race. 
This  practice  is  all  the  more  cow'ardly,  because  those  who  are 
least  able  to  retaliate  injury  or  insult  have  the  strongest  claim 
upon  the  forbearance  and  protection  of  their  employers.  The 
Governor-General  in  Council  considers  that  the  habit  of  resorting 
to  blows  on  every  trifling  provocation  should  be  visited  by 
adequate  legal  penalties,  and  that  those  who  indulge  it  should 
reflect  that  they  may  be  put  in  jeopardy  for  a  serious  crime.” 

I  am  glad  to  believe  that  the  kind  of  misconduct  referred  to 
in  these  orders  has  further  diminished,  and  that  fewer  cases 
occur  nowadays.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  India  still  receives 
many  Europeans  of  the  lower  classes,  who  do  not  know  how  to 
behave  properly  towards  the  natives  of  the  country.  They  give 
the  Europeans  a  bad  name,  which  the  dignified  demeanour  and 
gracious  courtesy  of  the  better  class  of  Europeans  do  not  remove. 
The  unrest,  then,  sprang  some  decades  ago,  from  the  personal 
ill-treatment  of  the  natives  by  Englishmen,  who  ought  to  have 
been  deported  from  the  country ;  this  was  utilised ,  probably 
magnified,  by  the  vernacular  Press,  and  from  such  beginnings 
unrest  has  developed  into  sedition,  bomb-throwing  and  violence. 
Administrative  reforms,  like  the  extension  of  the  Legislative 
Councils,  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Unrest  is  the 
consequence  of  racial  hatred,  arising  from  the  conduct  of  some 
members  of  the  dominant  race.  Mr.  Chirol,  on  page  302,  says: 
‘‘It  must  be  admitted  that  there  have  been  from  time  to  time 
cases  of  brutality  towards  natives  sufficiently  gross  and  inexcus¬ 
able  to  create  a  very  deplorable  impression.”  As  long  as  Europeans 
are  allowed  to  treat  brutally  natives  of  India,  and  the  offenders 
escape  adequate  punishment,  all  the  so-called  administrative 
reforms  will  not  stop  sedition. 

Mr.  Chirol  has  given  some  valuable  impressions,  and  he  has 
touched  on  many  interesting  points,  but  it  is  better  to  thresh 
out  even  a  single  question  to  its  core  than  to  deal  superficially 
wnth  a  number  of  subjects.  The  Indian  unrest  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  academical  interest,  but  a  subject  which,  if  not 
properly  handled,  may  lead  to  a  catastrophe  in  the  near  future. 
But  no  subject  can  be  properly  handled  unless  one  can  get  hold 
of  the  whole  truth  about  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  before 
they  were  reprinted  in  book  form  The  Times  articles  had  been 
supplemented  with  further  facts,  so  that  the  whole  truth  might 
be  placed  before  the  readers,  they  would  have  been  of  more  use 
to  the  statesman  and  the  historian  alike. 


S.  M.  Mitra. 
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We  are  all  of  us  aware  that  modern  life  is  far  away  from  all  the 
truths  we  read  of  in  the  Gospels,  and,  in  fact,  from  all  religious 
truths.  We  call  by  the  name  of  religion  all  things  spoken  of  and 
listened  to  in  churches,  chapels,  ethical  and  other  societies, 
written  of  and  read  in  all  sorts  of  books  and  tracts.  We  listen  to 
them,  we  discuss  them,  and  then  we  mind  our  own  business,  our 
own  affairs,  our  actual  life  with  all  its  troubles,  with  all  its  satis¬ 
factory  and  unsatisfactory  events  and  conditions. 

But  a  very  short  time  ago  something  happened  that  startled 
the  whole  world  by  its  being  so  very  unlike  our  actual  life,  by 
its  having  an  undeniable,  evangelical  character.  I  mean  the 
death  of  Tolstoy.  And  I  call  it  evangelical  as  we  must  call  any 
spiritual  tragedy  that  has  an  eternal  meaning,  a  tragedy  lived 
and  experienced  by  one  man  and  symbolical  of  the  whole  of 
mankind.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  death  of  Tolstoy  was  felt  as 
an  evangelical  event,  not  only  in  Tolstoy’s  own  country,  but  also 
in  England  and  throughout  the  world.  An  old  man,  whose  life 
was  crowned  by  all  the  glory  and  all  the  happiness  one  could 
possibly  imagine,  felt  his  death  near,  and  instead  of  spending 
his  last  days  in  the  cherished  home  where  he  had  lived  all  his  life 
from  childhood,  where  each  little  corner  reminded  him  of  his 
early  days,  where  “the  very  walls  brought  comfort,”  as  he  used 
to  say,  he  folio w’ed  a  strong  call  and  left  his  own  place,  his  own 
people,  going  away,  as  it  were,  to  mix  with  the  crowd,  to  mix 
with  his  brethren.  He  became  a  pilgrim  to  a  distant  goal.  But 
his  time  was  up  sooner  than  he  thought,  and  he  had  to  stop  on 
his  way.  A  small  far-away  place,  a  little  railway  station  became 
the  centre  of  the  world’s  attention,  the  place  of  his  agony.  The 
small  red  house  at  Ostapavo  witnessel  a  tragedy  as  pathetic 
perhaps  as  the  one  in  far  Galilee.  The  old  man  was  dying  an 
inspired  death,  and  all  round  the  small  red  house  his  wife  walked 
alone  in  terrible  agony,  having  to  respect  his  supreme  wish  to 
be  alone,  alone  with  Death  and  God. 

A  small  group,  consisting  of  his  daughter,  his  two  sons,  and 
his  two  friends,  who  are  as  well  his  devoted  disciples,  assisted 
Tolstoy  in  his  last  moments.  One  of  the  friends  was  Wladimir 
Tchertkoff,  a  man  belonging  to  a  rich  and  noble  family,  who 
gave  up  a  brilliant  career  to  follow'  Tolstoy’s  precepts  of  simple 
life.  He  became  the  editor  of  Tolstoy’s  later  works,  he  published 
in  England,  as  the  Kussian  censorship  would  not  admit  of  their 
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appearance  in  Russia,  and  he  had  to  leave  Russia  because  of  his 
anti-militarist  propaganda  among  the  peasants.  Having  been 
allowed  to  come  back  to  Russia  some  years  ago,  Tchertkoff  lived 
on  his  estate  close  to  Tolstoy’s  Yasnaia  Poliana,  and  it  was  on  a 
visit  to  him  last  summer  that  Tolstoy  decided  to  leave  his  home 
and  to  join  his  disciples  in  the  Caucasus. 

Tolstoy’s  second  friend,  the  one  in  whose  company  he  left  his 
home,  was  Douchan  Makovezky,  a  physician,  whom  Tolstoy 
had  known  for  about  ten  years  and  whom  he  called  a  saint. 
Makovezky  is  a  Slavonian ;  he  had  a  good  position  in  his  own 
country,  but  gave  it  up  to  become  a  follower  of  Tolstoy.  He 
lived  for  the  last  six  years  in  Yasnaia  Poliana,  continuing  his 
medical  work  only  among  the  peasants,  never  accepting  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  his  devotion  to  Tolstoy  was  such  that  he  identified 
himself  completely  with  his  teacher,  and  Tolstoy  expressed  all 
his  thoughts  in  his  presence  as  if  he  were  alone.  When  Tolstoy 
felt  ill,  Makovezky,  although  a  very  experienced  physician,  could 
not  give  him  medical  advice.  He  became  ill  at  the  same  time. 

These  were  the  friends  who  watched  at  Tolstoy’s  last  sick  bed, 
day  and  night,  and  Tolstoy  wms  glad  to  have  them  at  his  side. 
They  listened  to  his  last  instructions.  But  he  was  sad  at  giving 
them  trouble,  and  said  to  his  daughter,  “There  are  so  many 
suffering  people  in  the  world,  and  you  are  only  concerned  with 
me.”  This  noble  death  of  Tolstoy,  severed  from  all  personal 
thoughts,  concerned  only  with  eternal  truths  and  the  way  to 
bring  mankind  to  follow  them,  has  a  profound  significance. 

We  are,  all  of  us,  so  taken  up  by  the  necessities  of  life  and 
of  social  progress,  that  we  actually  seem  to  be  uneasy  when  we 
see  the  intrusion  of  something  quite  antagonistic.  We  do  not 
want  evangelical  conceptions  to  interfere  with  our  plan  of  life. 
The  first  impression  produced  by  Tolstoy’s  death  was  this  :  we 
all  sought  some  matter-of-fact  reasons  that  caused  the  old  man, 
whom  we  are  willing  to  consider  a  great  artist,  but  loth  to 
accept  as  a  teacher  of  life,  to  do  so  desperate  a  thing,  to  abandon 
his  home,  to  cause  such  grief  to  his  wife.  We  pushed  away 
somehow  the  teacher  and  considered  only  the  old  man,  who  might 
have  been  weak-minded  in  his  last  days,  who  did  not  know 
what  he  actually  did.  We  deplored  the  death  of  a  great  literary 
power,  but  we  would  not  admit  that  his  last  act  was  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  his  teachings  :  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  feel  more  sure 
of  all  we  do  and  pursue  if  we  dissented  from  Tolstoy’s  having 
become  a  pilgrim  and  having  died  in  a  way  which  in  our  civilised 
world  no  one  has  ever  before  chosen  to  die. 

My  object  is  to  make  it  understood  that  the  only  way  to 
understand  Tolstoy  and  to  admire  him  is  to  consider  his  death 
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not  as  a  pure  accident,  not  as  a  whim  of  an  old  man,  but  as 
the  true  meaning  of  his  whole  life.  He  died  in  the  same  way 
as,  with  the  foresight  of  a  genius,  he  made  his  favourite  hero 
die.  The  Prince  Andrey  in  War  and  Peace,  feeling  the  approach 
of  death,  becomes  suddenly  indifferent,  even  to  the  woman  he 
loves ;  he  seems  to  partake  of  a  higher  actuality  than  in  all  of  his 
previous  life.  Men  remain  alone  with  their  souls  when  they  are 
taking  leave  of  life.  Tolstoy  knew  it  long  before  he  experienced 
it  in  himself,  and  if  we  now  read  his  description  of  Prince 
Audrey’s  death,  it  must  impress  us  the  more  by  its  inner  truth, 
since  we  seem  to  be  reading  Tolstoy’s  description  of  his  own 
death.  And  this  has  a  deep  symbolical  meaning ;  it  shows  the 
perfect  unity  of  Tolstoy’s  life,  Tolstoy’s  art,  and  Tolstoy’s 
teaching.  All  that  he  discovered  as  an  artist  in  the  human  soul 
seeking  for  perfection,  all  that  he  taught  when  he  became  a 
moralist;  all  this  he  lived  as  a  man,  and  it  is  this  that  makes 
his  art  great  and  his  teaching  true. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  make  three  parts  of  Tolstoy,  admiring 
his  first  novels  as  the  work  of  the  maturity  of  his  talent,  looking 
upon  his  later  religious  writings  as  an  erroneous  path  he  unfor¬ 
tunately  followed  for  some  time,  and  seeing  in  all  his  writings 
concerning  morality,  in  all  his  attacks  on  war,  on  science,  on 
art,  something  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  genius  and  that 
is  altogether  a  mistake  on  his  part. 

This  way  of  judging  Tolstoy  is  quite  erroneous ;  it  will  never 
show  what  Tolstoy  really  was  ;  what  his  work  means  for  mankind  ; 
what  his  mission  is.  More  than  any  modern  writer  he  had  a 
mission,  and  he  fulfilled  it.  To  see  what  it  was  we  must  not 
separate  Tolstoy’s  missionary  work  from  his  previous  activity. 

Tolstoy’s  w-hole  life  was  consecrated  to  the  search  for  those 
truths  which  he  wanted  to  impress  on  all  minds  when  he  began 
to  teach  his  religion.  His  whole  life  wms  devoted  to  a  mission 
he  carried  out  somehow  unconsciously,  because  if  we  formulate 
it,  it  will  seem  the  contrary  of  his  message.  Tolstoy,  who  at¬ 
tacked  so  furiously  all  modern  progress,  all  that  humanity  is 
proud  of,  Tolstoy  the  anti -scientist,  the  enemy  of  aesthetics,  the 
enemy  of  the  egoistical,  complicated,  futile,  modern  culture  is, 
strange  to  say,  the  man  who  gave  to  the  modem  spirit  the  right 
to  consider  one’s  individuality  the  most  important  thing  to  care 
for.  What  Nietzsche  with  his  tempting  theories  of  the  superman 
failed  to  do,  Tolstoy  did.  Nietzsche’s  superman  is  a  mere  egoist 
who  wants  to  attain  his  welfare  by  sacrificing  to  it  everything 
and  everybody,  while  Tolstoy’s  ideal  of  man,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  higher  self,  obeying  only  his  own  conscience,  and  declining 
resistance  of  evil,  revealed  a  new’  and  superior  form  of  egoism. 
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This  showed  to  mankind  the  inner  value,  the  inner  kingdom 
hidden  in  the  soul.  Tolstoy  makes  men  proud  of  themselves,  just 
as  Nietzsche  does,  hut  instead  of  glorifying  bodily  strength,  he 
discovers  in  our  souls  the  gift  of  aiming  at  perfection,  and 
thereby  his  ideal  conception  of  the  God-inspired  personality  has 
all  the  strength  wanting  in  Nietzsche’s  egoism.  Tolstoy,  with  his 
meek  Christian  ideal,  did  not  realise  perhaps  that  he  will  he 
the  prophet  of  that  modern  scientific  realistic  life  he  seemed  to 
object  to.  Let  us  consider  his  work  and  his  life  in  their  perfect 
harmony  and  we  will  see  that  he  fully  completed  the  mission  of 
making  us  believe  in  ourselves. 

Tolstoy  belongs  to  a  nation  the  w’hole  history  of  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  continual  sacrifice  of  individual  wants  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State.  This  created  a  peculiar  condition  of  mind  which 
might  he  observed,  not  so  much  in  the  upper  and  intellectual 
classes  as  in  the  psychology  of  the  Russian  masses,  of  the 
Russian  peasants,  and  the  whole  labouring  class.  Our  people, 
used  to  a  slavery  wdiich  hut  changed  the  name  after  the  abolition 
of  serfdom,  to  a  miserable  existence,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
peculiarly  full  of  inner  life.  Religion  is  not  mere  form  for  the 
Russian  peasant,  but  a  question  of  conscience.  The  Russian 
mystic  ideal,  so  much  spoken  of,  has  its  roots  in  the  simple  souls 
of  our  peasants ;  and  in  the  clear  mind  of  our  truth-seeking 
populace  dwells  the  craving  for  the  explanation  of  life’s  mystery. 
That  is  why  all  our  best  writers  have  been  influenced  by  the 
creed,  the  traditions,  and  the  simple  but  wise  metaphysics  of 
the  peasantry.  As  there  are  two  quite  distinct  and  opposite 
tendencies  in  the  life  of  our  people,  as  the  mystic  revelations  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  Russian  popular  mind  as  a  strong  rational¬ 
istic  power,  our  most  inspired  writers,  those  who  express  the 
most  adequately  the  national  genius,  are  representatives  of  these 
two  halves  of  the  popular  spirit.  Dostoievsky,  not  to  speak 
of  minor  talents,  has  pow’erfnlly  expressed  the  mystic  Russian 
soul.  Tolstoy’s  genius  appealed  to  the  reasoning  power  of  the 
Russian  people  and  has  built  on  this  secure  foundation  his  new 
religion,  which  proved  to  he  of  a  woi’ld-wide  significance, 

Tolstoy  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  a  close  communion  with 
the  peasants,  and  was  persuaded  that  all  the  wisdom  he  might 
have  attained  concerning  life,  its  true  meaning  and  its  true  aim, 
was  due  but  to  this  fact.  He  knew'  the  peasant  soul,  he  spoke, 
and  he  WTote,  especially  in  his  religious  and  moral  works,  the 
language  of  the  peasants.  He  always  says,  speaking  of  truth, 
that  he  means  “the  simple  peasant  truth  ’’ :  he  considers  the  work 
of  the  peasant  the  only  dignified  labour,  and  he  never  ceased 
to  investigate  the  simple  thoughts  and  the  clear  judgments 
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of  the  true  workers — the  peasants.  At  the  very  end  of 
his  life,  when  he  left  his  home,  he  walked  with  his  daughter 
through  a  village,  and  said  to  her  :  “I  don’t  yet  know  our 
peasants.  I  will  take  a  stick  and  wander  from  door  to  door, 
knocking  at  each  house.  Then  perhaps,  listening  to  the  answers 
they  will  give  me,  I  will  penetrate  into  their  true  minds.” 
Wonderful  words  of  the  wise  man  whose  dream  it  was  when  he 
still  was  strong  in  body  and  spirit  to  give  up  his  comfortable 
life  and  to  live  among  the  wise  and  the  simple-minded,  to  give 
up  what  he  called  ‘‘the  w’orldly  law”  and  to  follow  ‘‘the  law  of 
God,”  which  meant  for  him  not  an  ascetic  life  in  retirement,  but 
true  happiness  in  following  his  own  precepts. 

Communion  with  the  peasants  taught  Tolstoy  to  found  his 
teachings  only  on  rational  arguments,  rejecting  all  creeds  based 
on  blind  submission  to  accepted  authorities.  He  saw  how  the 
Church  misled  the  natural  craving  for  faith  by  giving  rules  of 
conduct  not  justified  by  the  natural  reasoning  mind,  he  saw  how 
in  doing  so  the  Church  falsified  the  clear  and  simple  teachings 
of  religion.  He  knew  that  the  Russian  peasant  tried  to  under¬ 
stand  for  himself  the  real  meaning  of  the  Gospels,  he  was  well 
acquainted  wuth  all  the  different  rationalistic  sects  and  beliefs 
founded  on  the  tendency  to  accept  in  religion  only  the  truths  of 
which  the  reason  is  convinced.  He  follow^ed  that  tendency,  he 
reasoned  for  himself,  and  found  the  simple  truth  that  the  Gospel 
means  what  it  says.  In  doing  so  he  was  perfectly  true  to  the 
popular  mind,  and  that  was  his  strength. 

The  second  problem  resulting  from  Tolstoy’s  communion  with 
the  people  was  a  more  complicated  one.  He  became  aware  that 
the  Russian  soul  suffers  from  a  weakness  caused  by  historical 
reasons.  As  we  said,  the  Russian  people  has  been  accustomed 
during  long  centuries  to  sacrifice  itself,  and  found  a  mystical 
joy  in  the  act  of  sacrifice.  This  secular  habit  made  the  Russian 
soul  unconscious  of  its  owm  force,  too  passive  and  too  indifferent 
to  the  glory  of  life.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  virtue  worthy 
of  being  aimed  at — the  virtue  of  self-immolation,  that  virtue  that 
makes  the  world  admire  the  heroes  of  the  Russian  struggle  for 
freedom,  as  much  as  the  Russian  army  so  wonderfully  courageous 
even  when  misguided. 

The  second  problem  was  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  national 
weakness,  and  he  found  it.  Having  descended  to  the  depths  of 
the  popular  mind,  he  understood  that  self-sacrifice  must  have  its 
roots  in  self-consciousness  in  order  to  constitute  a  dignified  life ; 
it  must  rejoice  in  its  craving  for  perfection.  The  mystic  Russian 
soul  lacks  the  self-assertion  rather  too  much  developed  among 
other  nations.  Rut  the  occidental  individualism  would  be  of  no 
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use  to  the  Russinn  mind  as  it  has  no  relifrious,  no  metaphysical, 
basis.  The  Count  Tolstoy,  the  friend,  the  brother  of  the  Russian 
peasants,  Tolstoy  who  not  only  wore  the  peasant’s  dress  and  had 
something  of  a  peasant  in  his  face,  but  truly  reasoned  and  felt 
like  a  wise  peasant,  has  achieved  the  triumph  of  imparting  to 
the  Russian  mind  true  self-assertion,  remaining  on  religious 
ground;  and  fulfilling  this  mission  for  his  own  people,  doing  it 
for  his  own  conscience,  he  did  it  for  the  whole  of  mankind. 
Tolstoy’s  glorification  of  the  human  soul,  proving  it  to  be  divine, 
appeals  more  to  modern  minds  than  Nietzsche’s  egoism  which,  in 
fact,  means  but  contempt  of  all  the  standards  and  all  the  ideals  of 
humanity.  I  need  not,  to  make  myself  understood,  name  the 
whole  decadent  literature  cherished  by  the  “modernists”  on  the 
Continent  and  also  in  England. 

Tolstoy’s  teachings  are  not  confined  to  his  books  and  tracts 
which  be  began  writing  in  the  ’eighties  of  the  last  century,  the 
time  he  himself  calls  his  second  birth.  Tn  the  summer  of  1906  he 
asked  a  visitor  from  Japan.  “Do  you  know  how  old  I  am?” 
“Why,  I  think  you  are  seventy-eight,”  replied  the  visitor. 
“No,  I  am  twenty-eight,”  said  Tolstoy  with  a  smile,  and  his 
visitor  quite  understood  that  Tolstoy  began  to  count  anew  his 
years  from  the  time  he  published  his  famous  w’ork,  What  my 
Creed  is. 

But  Tolstoy  w’as  somehow  mistaken.  His  philosophy  is  not 
so  young  as  he  desired  to  think  it,  rejecting  his  former  work  as 
unworthy  of  his  new  creed.  The  truth  is  that  Tolstoy  lived,  as 
he  himself  confesses,  the  ordinary  life  of  his  class  up  to  his 
religious  crisis.  He  was  a  brilliant  officer,  was,  as  he  assures  us, 
something  of  a  profligate,  he  gambled,  and  even  one  of  his  fine 
novels.  The  Cossacks,  was  brought  quickly  to  an  end  because  he 
had  to  pay  a  gambling  debt.  When  he  wtts  nearly  forty  he  married 
a  woman  much  younger  than  himself,  after  having  made  love 
to  other  women,  and  the  home  life  of  Yasnaia  Poliana  is  described 
by  all  who  have  known  it  as  a  bright  one.  However,  all  through 
this  ordinary  life,  exceptional  only  because  of  its  perfection, 
Tolstoy  followed  an  uninterrupted  course  of  moral  and  religious 
improvement.  And  all  his  works  from  the  first  to  the  last  bear 
witness  to  the  struggle  of  his  own  soul.  He  has  portrayed  the 
awakening  of  his  own  conscience  in  the  life  story  of  his  heroes, 
of  Prince  Andrey  in  War  and  Peace,  of  Lewin  in  Anna  Karenina, 
as  well  as  of  the  Prince  Neknudoff  in  his  later  novel.  Resurrection , 
and  partly  in  the  sad  story  of  the  Krcutzer  Sonata  ;  and  in  all 
these  novels  Tolstoy  dealt  with  his  fundamental  idea,  the  one 
he  boldly  proclaimed  as  a  new  explanation  of  the  Gospel  in  his 
religious  and  political  writings  of  his  later  years.  This  idea  is 
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that  human  life  in  the  circumstances  of  our  social  surroundings 
is  governed  by  two  opposite  laws  :  the  divine  law,  for  ever  alive 
in  our  souls  and  inducing  us  to  love  and  to  help  our  kind,  and 
the  worldly  law,  which  makes  ns  forget  our  conscience  and  seek 
our  welfare  and  happiness  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  of  other 
people.  The  divine  law  means  peace,  the  worldly  law  means 
war,  means  continual  judging  and  condemning  all  around  us. 
The  divine  law  means  a  life  of  simplicity,  the  worldly  law  means 
submission  to  the  State  and  to  the  Church.  In  his  novels  Tolstoy 
pictured  the  human  life  tossed  about  by  these  two  contrary 
forces,  and  he  employed  all  his  genius  to  show  the  intensity  of 
moral  struggle  in  conscious  souls.  When  he  resolved  for  himself 
the  cruel  problem  and  took  the  side  of  the  divine  law,  the  struggle 
was  over  for  him.  He  rejected  the  worldly  law  inducing  us  to  make 
war  and  to  judge,  and  became  a  preacher.  His  novels  are  the 
preliminary  steps  his  soul  made  on  its  way  to  improvement.  He 
is  a  realist  in  his  novels,  he  describes  life  as  it  is,  and  he  even 
seems  to  rejoice  in  the  worldly  interests  which  after  his  regenera¬ 
tion  he  condemned.  His  pictures  of  unconscious  home  delights, 
as,  for  instance,  in  War  and  Peace,  the  charming  and  moving 
scene  of  a  young  officer’s  homecoming,  his  descriptions  of 
passionate  love  in  Anna  Karenina,  his  powerful  tales  of  minor 
worldly  pleasures,  of  hunting,  of  races,  his  descriptions  of  the 
pleasant  side  of  military  life,  all  this  seems  to  be  opposed  to  his 
later  religious  creed  and  to  form  an  abyss  between  Tolstoy  the 
artist  and  Tolstoy  the  preacher.  And  that  is  why  he  condemned 
his  earlier  work.  But  the  main  ideas  of  his  novels  are  not 
opposed  to  his  teaching,  as  he  always  was  seeking  for  moral 
improvement.  In  his  early  biographical  tale.  Childhood  and 
Youth,  his  object  is  to  prove  that  the  human  soul  has  from  the 
very  beginning  of  life  an  inborn  force  to  resist  the  temptations 
and  the  lies  resulting  from  its  contact  with  life,  and  that  this 
force  is  sincerity.  All  the  experiences  of  his  youthful  heroes 
prove  in  the  end  to  be  innocent,  because  they  all  are  sincere  and 
do  not  conceal  the  motives  of  their  actions.  In  War  and  Peace 
the  law  of  the  world  is  symbolised  by  powerful  personalities,  by 
the  great  Napoleon,  and  by  all  the  men  who  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  govern  men  and  who  want  to  subjugate  them  to  their 
will.  These  heroes  are  shown  to  be  merely  the  toys  of  chance, 
the  puppets  of  destiny.  They  themselves  are  nothing  compared 
to  the  tragedy  resulting  from  them.  Tolstoy  had  the  courage 
to  call  Napoleon  “the  little  man”  when  he  opposes  him  to  the 
mystery  of  life  and  death  being  the  result  of  the  hero’s  will. 
Victor  Hugo  used  to  call  Napoleon  HI.  “Napoleon  le  Petit,”  but 
Tolstoy  so  called  Napoleon  III.’s  famous  uncle,  because  his 
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conception  of  greatness  and  littleness  towered  high  above  Victor 
Hugo’s  political  wrath.  The  law  of  God,  the  victorious  law  of 
love,  is  represented  in  War  and  Peace  by  the  triumph  of  the 
little  ones,  of  the  all-suffering  and  all-forgiving  Russian  people, 
symbolised  in  the  wonderful  figure  of  the  wise  peasant  Platon 
Karataieff,  who  seems  to  carry  on  his  shoulders  the  weight  of  the 
world’s  evil  and  to  do  it  lovingly,  smilingly  with  his  “clear 
round”  Russian  soul. 

In  Anna  Karenina  Tolstoy  is  as  well,  and  even  more,  the 
teacher  of  the  divine  law  of  love.  His  heroine  is  untrue  to  her 
husband,  and  charming  as  she  is,  passionate  as  is  her  love,  she 
has  to  expiate  her  offence.  And  in  all  the  rest  of  Tolstoy’s  novels 
the  same  idea  of  the  divine  law  being  continually  offended  in  the 
life  of  modern  society  is  enforced  with  all  the  power  of  Tolstoy’s 
genius.  His  favourite  heroes  are  always  conscious  of  this  tragic 
conflict  and  are  craving  for  an  issue ;  they  find  this  issue,  they 
find  moral  harmony  in  death.  The  death  of  Tolstoy’s  cherished 
heroes — who  reflect  undoubtedly  all  Tolstoy’s  own  conscience— 
is  an  inspired  one,  peaceful  and  sublime.  And  this  idealistic 
tendency  of  Tolstoy,  his  longing  to  find  the  divine  law  of  love  in 
some  hidden  corner  of  every  soul,  results  in  the  significant  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  characters  in  his  novels  are  sympathetic. 
Even  if  they  are  offenders,  they  have  the  charm  of  being  kind  and 
generous.  Tolstoy,  the  seeker  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  of 
the  children  of  men,  who  are  the  children  of  God,  must  have 
been  as  a  psychologist,  not  a  despiser  of  man,  not  a  pessimist, 
but  an  optimistic  idealist. 

The  novels  of  Tolstoy  prepared  his  new  creed  and  are  to  be 
considered  as  preliminary  steps  to  the  mission  he  fulfilled  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life.  Tolstoy’s  message  has  the 
singular  advantage  of  being  perfectly  clear  and  simple,  of  being 
“the  simple  peasant  truths,”  as  he  himself  calls  it.  Religion 
and  morals  are  for  him  the  one  and  the  same  thing,  hecause  he 
rejects  all  religious  wusdom  w’hich  is  apart  from  life.  Religion 
for  him  is  the  wisdom  of  life,  the  way  how  to  live.  That  is  why 
his  religion  is  totally  rationalistic,  founded  on  the  reasoning 
power  of  the  human  mind.  He  rejects  all  mysticism,  all  the 
miracles  considered  as  part  of  the  divine  revelation.  Founding 
his  teaching  on  the  Gospel,  he  denies  anything  that  cannot  be 
conceived  by  our  reason.  He  simply  does  not  admit  the  resur- 
7’ection  of  Tjazarus  and  all  the  other  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  does  not  admit  the  belief  in  immortality,  and  is  very  hard 
on  those  who  say  that  “dead  men  are  alive.”  He  does  not  admit 
that  Jesus  Christ  ever  promised  the  bodily  resurrection  of  man, 
and  explains  the  passages  of  the  Gospel  concerning  immortality 
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as  the  teaching  of  man’s  soul  being  immortal  in  its  love  to  G-od, 
and  because  God  lives  in  the  soul  of  man.  He  rejects  all  the 
forms  of  worship  established  by  the  different  churches.  He  does 
not  believe  in  the  Holy  Communion ,  and  says  that  he  never  could 
conceive  how  we  could  save  our  souls  by  eating  a  piece  of  bread 
and  drinking  some  drops  of  wine  offered  in  a  spoon,  or  why  we 
ought  to  tell  our  sins  and  offences  to  a  stranger  who  calls  himself 
a  priest.  He  is  hard  upon  holy  images  and  calls  them  all  idols. 
And  yet  he  declares  himself  to  be  a  true  Christian  because  he 
means  to  follow  the  teaching  of  Christ ;  because  he  believes  in 
Christ  as  Son  of  Man,  and  because  he  believes  that  we  all  are 
Children  of  Men  and  that  we  all  might  become  Children  of  God 
if  we  choose  to  follow  the  rule  of  God  and  let  God  live  in  our 
hearts.  The  only  teaching  he  finds  in  the  Gospel  is  the  rule 
given  by  Jesus  Christ  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  All  this 
teaching  is  resumed  for  Tolstoy  in  the  commandment  to  love  our 
fellows  and  not  to  resist  evil.  The  evil  reigning  in  the  world  is 
due  in  Tolstoy’s  eyes  to  the  disobedience  to  this  teaching.  We 
are  taught  to  love  and  not  resist  evil,  and  we  build  our  welfare 
on  the  sufferings  of  our  fellows,  we  judge  and  we  admit  war. 
All  our  objections  to  this  com.mandment  of  Jesus  Christ,  all  our 
insistence  that  the  rule  of  love  and  non-resistance  is  impossible 
to  follow,  is  for  Tolstoy  but  the  result  of  the  fundamental  error 
of  pretending  that  life  ought  to  be  different  from  what  it  is,  or 
that  it  ought  to  give  us  the  sort  of  happiness  it  cannot  give. 
Because  of  this  error  we  construct  a  standard  of  life  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  fact,  opposing  it,  and  we  declare 
that  love  cannot  constitute  the  true  basis  of  our  existence,  being 
opposed  to  our  wants.  Tolstoy  is  quite  persuaded  that  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  love  is  opposed  only  to  our  imagined,  erroneously 
imagined,  conception  of  life,  and  that  if  we  could  follow  the 
rules  of  Christ  without  trying  to  comment  on  them,  if  we  became 
convinced  that  the  Gospel  means  what  it  says,  the  result  would 
be  true  happiness,  and  all  struggle  between  the  law  of  God,  as 
we  are  aware  of  it  in  the  depths  of  our  souls,  and  the  worldly 
law  impressed  on  us  by  the  error  of  the  State  and  the  Church, 
would  cease.  Tolstoy  illustrates  this  simple  truth  by  an  impres¬ 
sive  example.  He  relates  how  he  passed  one  day  a  church  and 
saw  a  beggar  to  whom  he  wanted  to  give  alms;  a  soldier,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  off  all  undesirable  people  from  the  church, 
rushed  to  the  beggar  bidding  him  to  go  his  way.  Tolstoy  asked 
the  soldier  whether  he  remembered  the  commandment  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is  to  feed  all  the  hungry.  The  soldier,  rather 
startled  by  the  unexpected  objection  to  his  doing  his  duty,  seemed 
abashed,  but  a  moment  after  he  looked  into  Tolstoy’s  face  with 
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a  steady  glance  and  asked  him  :  “Do  yon  know  the  militarv 
commandment?”  This  sums  up  the  whole  tragedy  in  our  life 
of  which  a  religious  mind  must  be  aware.  The  commandment 
of  God  is  love,  the  inverted  commandment  of  the  world  is  hatred 
and  war. 

Tolstoy’s  teaching  based  on  these  simple  truths  has  the  object 
of  making  all  men  aware  that  the  rule  of  love  is  our  natural 
state,  is  the  way  to  happiness,  and  that  the  rule  of  the  world 
destroys  our  happiness,  makes  us  untrue  to  our  own  selves,  makes 
life  a  continual  wretchedness.  “The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  in 
us,”  says  Tolstoy,  “making  us  believe  in  ourselves  and  wanting 
us  to  aim  at  perfection ,  which  is  the  only  way  of  being  free  and 
content  in  our  innermost  selves,  whereas  obedience  to  the  rules 
of  the  world  makes  us  slaves  to  the  evil.  This  teaching  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  Tolstoy’s  vigorous  attacks  on  the  State  and  the 
Church.  This  teaching  also  constitutes  Tolstoy’s  mission  before 
mentioned,  his  noble  way  of  arousing  the  human  soul  to  the 
worship  of  itself.  He  does  not  believe  in  God  being  apart  from 
man;  being  a  sound  rationalist,  he  does  not  believe  in  all  trans¬ 
cendental  proofs  of  God’s  existence.  He  believes  but  in  what 
the  human  mind  can  conceive,  and  the  human  mind  conceives 
God  in  our  longing  for  the  good.  That  is  why  he  says  God  is 
our  craving  to  love  and  to  do  good,  and  when  we  resist  that 
natural  craving,  when  we  judge  and  go  to  war,  we  offend  God. 
God  lives  only  in  man,  and  we  have  not  to  look  out  for  a  better 
future  life,  doing  away,  as  it  w^ere,  with  our  true  duty  in  this 
life,  obeying  the  rules  of  the  world  and  losing  thus  the  only  way 
to  manifest  God’s  existence  in  our  souls. 

“  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  in  us  ” — to  have  longed  to  prove 
this  constitutes  Tolstoy’s  mission,  the  one  which  is  of  more 
importance  to  our  individual  development  than  all  theories  of 
proud  self-assertion  based  on  scientific  theories  of  progress. 
Tolstoy  gave  a  religious  basis  to  the  modern  individualism,  and 
his  religion  can  be  accepted  by  our  scientific  rationalistic  mind 
because  it  does  not  want  us  to  believe  in  miracles,  a  belief  we 
object  to,  but  founds  religion  on  our  reasoning  power, 

A  rationalistic  religion  is  certainly  a  thing  of  which  modern 
humanity  is  sorely  in  need,  and  we  must  admire  and  accept 
Tolstoy  the  more  as  he  was  not  only  a  novelist  of  supreme  genius, 
but  the  preacher  of  a  religion  which  makes  us  sure  of  God’s 
existence  in  our  own  life  and  in  our  own  soul. 

Tolstoy’s  message  leads  us  to  a  perfect,  harmonious  life,  and 
to  a  dignified  conclusion  of  life.  Tolstoy  has  always  considered 
death  to  be  the  most  important  moment  in  the  life  of  the  soul 
as  it  has  to  prove  our  real  harmony  with  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
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our  souls.  When  we  live  up  to  the  rule  of  love  we  are  sure  to 
feel  love  and  God,  which  are  identical,  assisting  us  in  our  last 
moments ;  w'e  are  sure  to  feel  that  the  eternal  element  is  alive 
in  us,  and  that  God  is  immortal,  and  it  is  this  feeling  of  harmony 
of  our  perishing  selves  with  the  eternal  law  of  love  which  makes 
our  death  sacred  and  happy.  Tolstoy’s  own  death  seems  to  be, 
and  in  fact  is,  the  supreme  argument  in  favour  of  his  teaching. 
His  last  days  have  been  full  of  the  active  love,  of  love  for  man¬ 
kind,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  self-asserting 
soul.  He  did  not  leave  his  home  because  he  w’anted  to  assert 
his  objection  to  the  egoistical  ideal  of  domestic  happiness.  It 
was  too  late  for  him  to  renounce  his  duty  of  husband  and  father. 
In  such  old  age  the  family  does  not  count  any  more,  as  all  the 
duties  of  husband  and  father  are  done  with.  His  supreme 
gesture,  his  desperate  rushing  off  from  all  the  comfort  he  was 
used  to,  from  all  the  familiar  faces  with  which  his  life  had  been 
surrounded,  was  a  pathetic  longing  to  meet  his  death  in  the 
right  way,  to  give  his  life  to  the  community,  taking  it  away 
from  those  nearest  to  his  affection.  He  wanted  all  his  life  to 
live  for  mankind,  and  he  achieved  this  longing  but  a  very  few 
days  before  his  death.  This  makes  his  departure  from  home  and 
his  death  in  a  lonely  place  a  true  symbol  of  his  teaching.  We 
must  long  for  perfection  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  in  our 
souls — and  no  matter  if  we  achieve  our  aim  but  in  the  moment 
of  our  death.  Even  then  the  rule  of  love  is  fulfilled  and  God’s 
existence  in  our  inner  kingdom  is  proved.  Tolstoy’s  death  is  a 
proof  of  God’s  existence. 

Zinaida  Vengerowa. 
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The  new  Parliament  as  one  of  its  first  acts  will  have  to  consider 
Navy  Estimates  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  They  must  amount 
to  between  £44,000,000  and  £45,000,000.  For  reasons  which  will 
be  given  later  on  in  this  article,  the  aggregate  could  not  in  any 
circumstance  be  less  than  the  former  figure,  while  it  could  not  be 
much  more  than  the  latter  figure  with  any  regard  to  economical 
administration.  Of  the  necessity  for  this  further  increase  of 
approximately  £4,000,000  there  can  be  no  serious  question. 
In  the  past  three  years  £34,531,678  has  been  spent  on  building 
and  arming  new  ships  for  the  British  Fleet,  while  in  the 
same  period  Germany — which  pays  slightly  more  per  ton  than 
we  do— has  devoted  £29,365,417  to  the  same  purposes,  and  the 
United  States  £21,093,776 — a  total  of  £50,459,193.  The  outlay 
on  new  construction  and  armament  is  the  best  index  to  naval 
expansion,  and  in  face  of  these  figures,  increased  British 
Estimates — two-Power  standard  Estimates — call  for  no  justi¬ 
fication. 

The  significance  of  this  proposed  expenditure  by  a  Liberal 
Government,  representing  a  policy  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and 
reform — in  particular  “  social  reform  ” — can  be  appreciated  only 
if  it  is  studied  in  perspective — in  relation  to  the  upward  movement 
of  the  cost  of  defence  during  the  past  twenty  years  or  so— since 
1888,^  which  was  the  year  before  the  passing  of  the  Naval 
Defence  Act  : — 


Year. 

Navy. 

Army. 

€ 

16,553,611 

18881  ... 

13,809,000  . 

1889 

16,968,000  . 

17,335,812 

1895  -  ... 

19,724,000  . 

18,460,000 

1900 

29,520,000  . 

91,505,900  s 

1905 

33,151,841  . 

29,813,000 

1906 

31,472,087  . 

29,796,000 

1907 

31,251,156  . 

27,760,000 

1908 

32,181,309  . 

27,459,000 

1909 

35,142,700  . 

27,435,000 

1910 

40,603,700  . 

27,760,0(K1 

1911  (between) 

...44,000,000  and  45,000,000 

28,000,000 

The  aggregate  expenditure  on  British  armaments  in  the  coming 

(1)  At  this  date  our  Fleet  was  not  superior  to  that  of  France  alone. 

(2)  In  addition  to  revenue  expenditure,  £27,000,000  was  raised  by  loans 
between  1895  and  1905  for  naval  works  and  £20,000,000  for  military  works. 

(3)  War  in  South  Africa. 
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twelve  mouths  will  be  approximately  ^73, 000 ,000  net,  or 
ii77, 000,000  gross,  including  contributions  from  India,  the  self- 
governing  Dominions,  and  other  appropriations  in  aid,  while,  in 
a,(idition,  India  and  the  oversea  Dominions  will  spend  about 
i;30,000,000,  raising  the  grand  total  for  the  British  Empire  to 
£107,000,000. 

If  the  accumulation  of  armaments  is,  as  is  sometimes  contended, 
a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  war  was  never  more  imminent  than  now.  All  the  great 
democracies  of  the  world  are  increasing  their  expenditure.  In 
America  and  France  active  agitations  are  in  progress  for  a  vast 
increase  in  the  defensive  forces,  and  the  self-governing  Dominions 
under  the  British  Crowm — only  now  entering  upon  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  armaments — will  during  this  year  devote  to  naval  and 
military  measures  larger  sums  than  they  have  ever  before  allo¬ 
cated  to  such  purposes.  Peace  advocates  in  bemoaning  this  vast 
accumulation  of  armaments  as  inimical  to  the  cause  of  peace, 
condemn  with  one  and  the  same  condemnation  not  only  the 
Liberal  Cabinet  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  free  democracies 
of  France  and  the  United  States,  and  the  oversea  Dominions — 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  Dominions  of  Canada  and 
New  Zealand,  and  the  newly  formed  Union  of  South  Africa.  All 
these  several  Governments  must  be  condemned  as  rushing 
headlong  into  war. 

The  most  cursory  study  of  the  essential  facts  must  lead  to  the 
conviction  that  this  conclusion  is  ill-founded.  The  higher 
standard  of  expenditure  upon  navies  and  armies  by  the  democratic 
communities  is  not  a  presage  of  war,  but  a  guarantee  of  peace. 
The  realisation  of  the  increasing  horror  of  war  by  those  who 
control  the  affairs  of  these  nations,  with  their  complicated  com¬ 
mercial  and  social  systems,  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  making 
for  peace,  and  making  also  for  increased  armaments.  The 
fact  appears  to  be  that  mortal  man  dare  hardly  contemplate 
the  terrors  of  war  in  these  days,  and  calculate  the  cost  even  of 
“a  glorious  victory,”  not  merely  in  loss  of  life  but  in  the  com¬ 
plete  upheaval  of  all  the  normal  conditions  of  human  exist¬ 
ence.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  power  of  our  own  Fleet,  and 
to  examine  the  types  of  instruments  which  are  being  fashioned, 
to  understand  the  overpowering  dread  with  which  the  prospect 
of  war  is  viewed  by  statesmen.  We  are  constructing  ships  twice 
as  large,  more  than  twice  as  costly,  and  many  times  more 
powerful  than  were  built  as  recently  as  when  the  Naval  Defence 
Act  of  1889  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  The  largest 
armoured  ships  are  being  built  and  equipped  with  a  view  to 
fighting  naval  actions  at  a  range  of  10,000  yards — over  five  and 
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a  half  miles — when  one  ship  may  fire  in  a  few  seconds  ten  shells, 
each  of  850  lbs.  or  1,250  lbs.  The  First  and  Second  Divisions  of 
the  Home  Fleet  when  they  comprise,  as  soon  they  will  comprise, 
sixteen  Dreadnoughts,  will  be  able  to  discharge,  in  a  moment 
of  time,  about  150  of  these  shells  with  sufficient  force  to  penetrate 
the  thickest  armour  of  an  enemy — ten  or  twelve  inches  thick 
though  it  be — even  at  a  distance  at  which  the  opposing  ships  to 
the  naked  eye  will  be  little  more  than  specks  on  the  far  horizon. 
These  same  colossal  ships,  costing  between  one  and  a  half  and 
two  millions  sterling  each,  also  carry  tubes  for  the  discharge 
of  torpedoes  with  a  range  of  7,000  yards — nearly  four  miles— 
and  a  speed  approaching  forty  knots,  which  will  enable  them 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  bring  250  lbs.  of  gun-cotton  against 
the  hull  of  an  enemy’s  vessel  and  there  explode  it.  These  two 
engines  of  destruction — high-power  guns  of  various  types  and 
deadly  torpedoes — are  carried  by  about  three  hundred  vessels  of 
different  descriptions  of  the  British  Fleet,  and  in  the  event  of 
war  all  these  ships — battleships,  armoured  cruisers,  protected 
cruisers,  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  torpedo  boats — would  go 
forth  to  meet  an  enemy.  Over  and  above  this  vast  accumulation 
of  war  material,  there  are  seventy  vessels  specially  constructed  to 
travel  unseen  under  the  water  and  discharge  torpedoes  at  the 
submerged  portions  of  the  hull  of  an  enemy,  one  or  more  lucky 
shots  sending,  it  may  be,  hundreds  of  men  to  destruction. 

The  British  Fleet  is  only  one,  though  the  strongest,  of  seven 
great  fleets.  Once  this  or  that  Government  has  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet  and  hostilities  have  begun,  no  one  can  foresee  to 
what  extent  the  conflagration  may  spread.  To  the  statesmen 
of  the  democracies  of  the  world,  who  foresee  the  devastation  of 
war  and  realise  in  some  slight  degree  what  it  may  mean  to  the 
millions  of  people  for  whom  they  think  and  act,  it  must  some¬ 
times  seem  that  the  engines  of  war  are  rapidly  getting  beyond 
man’s  control,  so  devilish  have  they  become  in  their  ingenuity 
and  destructive  capacity.  Does  not  this  feeling,  the  prevailing 
keen  rivalry  in  commerce,  and  a  realisation  of  the  combative 
and  acquisitive  nature  of  man,  even  when  massed  into  nations 
and  empires,  explain  adequately  the  hurried  haste  with  which 
nations  are  devoting  their  best  energies  to  the  development  of 
means  of  protecting  the  world’s  peace  against  the  madness  of 
some  nation,  drunk  with  jealousy,  intoxicated  with  ambition,  or 
beside  itself  over  some  real  or  fancied  wrong  ? 

Whether  for  good  or  ill,  we  have  in  prospect  these  colossal 
Navy  Estimates.  Under  the  time-limits  of  construction  now 
adopted  by  the  Admiralty  and  set  down  in  their  contracts  with 
shipbuilding  and  other  firms,  and  under  the  terms  of  contracts 
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with  individuals — the  officers  and  men  of  the  Fleet — the  amount 
of  the  new  Estimates  was  fixed  when  the  programmes  of  ship¬ 
building  were  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1909  and 
1910,  when  the  creation  of  a  naval  base  at  Eosyth  was  authorised, 
and  wffien  last  spring  the  authorities  were  directed  to  increase 
the  personnel  by  three  thousand  officers  and  men.  From  these 
acts  the  new  Estimates  irrevocably  follow — they  are  the  legacy 
of  past  years.  There  will  be  thirteen  battleships  or  battleship- 
cruisers,  each  costing  rather  over  ^1 ,750,000,  under  construction 
on  April  1st  next ;  two  to  be  completed  in  July,  tw^o  in  November, 
four  in  March,  1912,  and  the  remainder  at  later  dates.  For 
these  thirteen  ships  nearly  £2 ,000 ,000  more  will  be  required 
than  in  the  year  now  closing,  when  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
progress  with  only  ten  ships.  About  the  same  sum  as  before  wdll 
be  needed  for  an  identical  number  of  cruisers,  rather  less  for 
destroyers  and  submarines,  and  considerably  larger  amounts  will 
have  to  be  set  aside  for  auxiliary  vessels  and  floating  docks.  Last 
year  the  votes  for  new  construction  and  armament,  wffiich  mainly 
govern  the  total  of  the  Estimates,  was  £14,957,430;  this  year 
they  will  be  about  £17,000,000.  In  addition,  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  work  on  the  new  base  at  Eosyth,  which  has  now 
reached  a  costly  stage,  for  the  new  dock  at  Portsmouth,  for  the 
increased  personnel  of  three  thousand  voted  last  year,  wffiich  will 
also  bear  heavily  on  the  Estimates,  and  for  other  automatic 
increases.  These  and  smaller  items  will  together  bring  the 
aggregate  increase  in  the  votes  up  to  about  £4,000,000,  apart 
from  the  character  of  the  new  shipbuilding  programme. 

But  it  will  inevitably  be  said,  “What  about  the  cost  of  that 
new  programme?”  It  is  a  fact  even  now  not  understood  by 
Members  of  Parliament,  that  year  by  year  one  new  programme 
cancels  the  last  new  programme ;  in  other  words,  whatever  the 
character  of  the  shipbuilding  proposals  submitted  to  the  House 
—be  they  large  or  small — they  cast  always,  in  normal  circum¬ 
stances,  about  the  same,  and  a  relatively  small,  burden  on  the 
Estimates  in  which  they  figure  for  the  first  time.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  politics  or  finance ,  but  is  purely  a  matter  of  Admiralty 
policy  and  Admiralty  convenience.  In  accordance  with  a  custom 
which  has  obtained  for  very  many  years,  the  shipbuilding  pro¬ 
gramme  is  not  authorised  by  Parliament  until  July,  and  not 
until  Parliament  has  given  its  authority  can  the  Admiralty 
proceed  with  a  clear  conscience  with  the  work  preliminary  to 
the  laying  down  of  the  keels.  Consequently,  during  the  later 
months  of  the  financial  year,  from  the  end  of  August  to  March 
31st,  an  immense  amount  of  material  is  prepared  and  collected. 
Owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  staff  at  the  Admiralty  during  the 
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last  few  months  of  the  financial  year,  it  is  impossible  to  check 
and  pay  for  the  whole  of  this  work,  and  consequently  payments 
are  carried  over.  The  pressure  upon  the  Admiralty  staff  is  par¬ 
ticularly  heavy  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  constructive 
programme  exceeds  all  precedent.  Some  idea  of  the  task  involved 
in  checking  accounts  and  preparing  them  for  payment  may  be 
gained  from  the  mere  fact  that  on  April  1st  next  there  will  be 
115  ships  of  various  kinds  under  construction.  These  are  facts 
with  which  no  one  who  has  any  experience  of  business  can  be 
unfamiliar,  and  politicians  need  only  glance  through  past  Navy 
Estimates  to  find  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  improved 
Admiralty  methods,  the  “token  sums”  allocated  to  new  pro¬ 
gramme  w^ork  have  recently  been  larger — not  smaller — than  ever 
before.  In  the  following  statement  the  sums  voted  for  beginning 
the  “new  programmes”  in  past  years  are  shown  : — 


Y  ear. 

Party  in  Office. 

“  Token  Sums.” 

4* 

1901-2 

...  Unionist 

X 

537,850 

1902-:i 

...  )  ... 

700,000 

1903-4 

... 

1,115,030 

1904-5 

... 

642,083 

1905-6 

...  ,, 

1,370,000 

1906-7 

Liberal 

645,000 

1907-8 

...  9) 

759,182 

1908-9 

...  ,, 

750,000 

1909-10 

...  ,, 

2,285,770  1 

Supplementary  Estimate 

...  ,, 

500,0001 

1910-11 

...  ) )  ... 

1,429,040 

Owing  to  the  course  of  foreign  rivalry,  the 

present  Govern 

ment  has  on  the  average  spent  considerably  more  than  the  normal 
amount  in  beginning  the  ships  of  the  “new  programmes”  of 
recent  years. 

If  considered  as  an  isolated  political  factor,  the  new  Estimates 
appear  to  be  large  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Fleet  during 
a  period  of  twelve  months.  During  the  coming  year  the  outlay 
upon  the  two  defensive  services  together  will  amount  to  about 
dG73,000,000  (net),  a  sum  which  is  in  excess  of  the  total  national 
revenue  of  the  country  as  lately  as  1870.  It  is  this  growth  in 
the  outlay  upon  the  Navy  and  the  Army  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  belief  that  the  present  generation  is  bearing  an  unparalleled 
financial  burden  owing  to  the  measures  taken  for  the  protection 
of  the  Empire.  This  is  a  misunderstanding  due  to  the  failure  to 
grasp  the  real  significance  of  the  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  two  services 


(1)  This  increased  sum  was  due  to  German  acceleration. 
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has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  general  improvement  in 

the  social  conditions  of  the  working  classes  from  whose  ranks  1 

recruits  are  drawn,  and  to  the  rise  in  the  cost,  not  only  of 

the  pay  of  the  men  in  the  Navy  and  Army,  but  of  practically 

all  the  material — including  food,  as  every  housekeeper  knows —  j 

which  has  to  be  bought  by  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office.  I 

In  order  to  enable  the  authorities  to  enter  the  labour  market 

and  tempt  recruits,  it  has  been  necessary  to  increase  very 

materially  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  lower  deck  afloat  and  I 

the  rank  and  file  ashore.  The  Army  to-day,  which  costs  a 

sum  approaching  ^28,000,000,  numbers  183,000  men.  In  1889 

we  obtained  an  Army  of  over  152,000  men  at  an  outlay  of  only 

£17,335,000.  In  other  words,  while  the  size  of  the  Army  in  a 

period  of  just  over  twenty  years  has  increased  by  20  per  cent.,  the 

cost  of  its  maintenance  has  risen  by  approximately  60  per  cent., 

the  discrepancy  being  mainly  attributable  to  the  greater  comfort 

which  soldiers  enjoy  to-day  in  comparison  with  their  predecessors 

of  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  case  of  the  Navy  any  such  parallel 

calculation  is  complicated  by  the  large  sum  taken  from  the  Navy 

Votes  for  shipbuilding,  armaments,  and  repairs.  But  it  appears 

that,  whereas  the  number  of  the  personnel  has  increased  by  90 

per  cent.,  the  outlay  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  153  per  cent.  We 

have,  in  short,  reflected  in  our  Navy  Estimates  the  general 

improvement  which  has  occurred  in  the  social  conditions  of  the 

country.  This  improvement  has  found  expression  in  better 

housing,  better  food,  and  better  clothing  for  the  working  classes 

ashore,  and  has  forced  the  naval  authorities  to  expend  upon  the 

general  upkeep  and  care  of  the  lower  deck  of  the  Navy  a  vastly 

greater  sum  than  was  considered  necessary  twenty  years  ago. 

Again,  the  actual  increase  of  the  fighting  strength  of  the  Fleet 
has  not  been  due  to  the  volition  of  British  statesmen  or  to  the 
unreasonable  pressure  of  public  opinion.  Nothing  illustrates  this 
more  conclusively  than  the  expansion  in  the  cost  of  the  two  next 
greatest  rival  navies  in  this  period.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
German  Navy  Estimates  amounted  to  less  than  ^4, 500, 000;  in 
the  coming  financial  year  they  will  be  £22,500,000 — an  increase 
of  400  per  cent.^  Or,  to  take  the  other  illustration,  twenty  years 
ago  the  expenditure  upon  the  Fleet  of  the  United  States  was 
only  £5,400,000;  it  has  now  risen  to  £28,000,000,  or  by  418  per 

(1)  German  naval  expenditure  would  be  larger  by  at  least  ten  millions,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  Estimates  make  no  provision  for  pensions,  coastguard, 
reserves,  or  steamship  subsidies,  which  represent  a  charge  of  four  million 
sterling  on  the  British  Estimates,  while  under  conscription  the  pay  of  officers 
and  men  is  very  small.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  moreover,  is  finding 
the  money — about  £11,000,000 — for  the  widening  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  while  the 
British  Admiralty  is  paying  for  works  at  "Roeyth  out  of  the  Navy  votes. 
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cent.  These  two  nations  have  now,  next  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
the  two  most  formidable  fleets  in  the  world ,  and  the  figures  which 
have  been  quoted  show  that  there  has  been  no  such  expansion 
in  the  expenditure  in  Great  Britain  as  has  occurred  in  the  past 
twenty  years  in  these  two  countries.  Even  in  France — which  has 
sunk  perilously  low  in  naval  power — the  cost  of  the  fleet  has 
increased  from  T8 ,000 ,000  to  nearly  ^£15,000,000. 

Year  by  year  the  British  Estimates  have  been  kept  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure  compatible  with  national  safety,  and  to-day 
the  burden  which  the  upkeep  of  the  Fleet  casts  upon  the  tax¬ 
payers  is  relatively  smaller  than  was  borne  by  our  ancestors; 
we  are  virtually  at  war  to-day — a  w^ar  of  armaments,  without 
bloodshed — as  they  w’ere  at  war  one  hundred  years  ago,  with 
grievous  bloodshed.  In  1811,  when  the  national  w'ealth  of  a 
population  of  17,000,000  w'as  estimated  at  no  more  than 
.£2,700,000,000,  the  Navy  cost  in  round  figures  £20,500,000.  In 
the  coming  financial  year,  when  our  wealth  will  reach  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  £14,000,000,000,  the  Navy  will  cost  about  £45,000,000. 
In  other  words,  while  the  national  wealth  has  increased  in  the 
past  century  by  418  per  cent.,  the  expenditure  upon  the  Navy 
has  grown  by  only  119  per  cent.  The  total  sum  now  devoted  to 
the  Fleet,  considered  as  an  isolated  item  of  national  expenditure, 
appears  colossal,  but  w'hen  it  is  studied  in  the  light  of  the  past, 
in  the  light  of  our  increased  prosperity — in  which  the  men  of 
the  Fleet  have  shared,  though  inadequately — in  the  light  of  our 
mercantile  supremacy — we  own  nearly  half  the  w^orld’s  shipping 
— and  in  the  light  of  foreign  rivalry,  the  figures  prove  over¬ 
whelmingly  that  those  who  make  such  loud  outcry  over  the  burden 
of  armaments  are  something  less  than  the  unwilling  heroes— or 
victims — they  imagine  themselves  to  be. 

The  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir 
Arthur  Wilson,  has  just  reminded  the  nation  that  “the  really 
serious  danger  that  this  country  has  to  guard  against  in  time  of 
war  is  not  invasion,  but  interruption  to  our  trade  and  destruction 
of  our  merchant  shipping.”  Regarded  as  an  insurance  on  the 
mercantile  marine,  the  naval  expenditure  of  Britain  is  at  the 
rate  of  only  about  2  per  cent.,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is 
25  per  cent.,  in  Germany  11' 5  per  cent.,  Russia  12  per  cent., 
France  12’8  per  cent.,  and  Japan  5  per  cent.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  in  the  coming  year  less  will  be  heard  of  this  artificial  moan 
over  the  cost  of  a  British  service  which  employs  a  regular 
personnel  of  131,000  men  in  ships  of  war,  with  reserves  of 
58,000,  and  probably  not  less  than  70,000  men  in  Government 
and  private  manufacturing  establishments  who  in  combination 
form  the  first  line  of  defence  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
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^614, 000, 000, 000  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  this  same  Fleet  stands  between  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  amounting  to  400,000,000  and  the  very  present 
danger  of  aggression  by  rival,  and  undemocratic,  Powers  with 
armaments  on  a  far  vaster  scale ,  maintained  at  far  greater  cost  in 
money  and  personal  service. 

We  must  have  the  ships  and  the  men,  and  we  have  the  money 
—ready  money  with  which  to  pay  the  bill,  instead  of  having 
recourse  to  loans  as  Germany  is  doing  and  as  the  Prime  Minister 
has  refused  to  do.^  In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present 
financial  year— that  is,  down  to  December  3Ist  last — the  revenue 
amounted  to  .£137 ,940,63-2,  an  increase  of  £43,645,000  over  the 
sum  raised  in  the  preceding  year,  when  arrears  of  upwards  of 
£30,000,000  were  carried  forward,  reducing  the  excess  to  about 
£13,500,000,  whereas  the  Chancellor  calculated  upon  an  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  complete  year  of  only  £8,000,000.  Prophecies  based 
on  such  materials  as  are  available  three  months  before  the  close 
of  the  financial  year  are  necessarily  risky,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  surplus  will  amount  to  at  least  £7,000,000,  as  estimated 
by  the  Statist  of  January  7th,  w-hile  it  may  even  be  as  much  as 
£10,000,000  in  view-  of  the  productivity  of  income  tax  as  now 
collected.  A  surplus  of  £7,000,000  to  £10,000,000  being  realised 
in  the  financial  year  1910-11,  the  Chancellor,  even  if  he 
"budgets”  for  no  further  grow-th  of  the  various  taxes  owing  to 
better  trade,  will  have  this  sum  in  hand  in  the  new  financial 
year  with  w-hich  to  meet  increased  expenditure.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  Government  will  be  able  to  present  the  Navy 
Estimates  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  assurance  that,  in 
spite  of  the  claims  of  their  “social  programme,”  adequate  revenue 
will  be  available,  although  the  new-  land  taxes  w-ill  only  in  the 
coming  year  begin  to  yield  any  considerable  amount  of  money. 
Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Budget,  it  has  produced 
revenue,  and  w-ith  an  income  assured  of  npw-ards  of  £50,000,000 
more  than  was  raised  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  Administration  in  1904 — 
seven  years  ago — any  doubt  as  to  the  country’s  ability  to  maintain 
the  Fleet  at  its  traditional  standard  of  superiority  is  removed. 
It  is  now  established  that  the  country,  even  in  these  days  of 
fiercely  waged  bloodless  naval  warfare,  can  hold  its  own  and  pay 
its  way  out  of  revenue.  This  is  a  demonstration  of  national 
resolve  and  national  solvency  which  is  likely  to  be  far  more 
effective  than  a  loan,  since  loans  to  meet  revenue  expenditure 
are  the  resource  of  those  Avho  are  financially  embarrassed. 

In  spite  of  the  greatly  increased  expenditure  on  the  Fleet, 

(1)  During  the  election  in  East  Fifeshire  Mr.  .Asquith  stated  definitely  that 
he  was  opposed  to  a  naval  loan. 
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the  outlook  for  peace  is  bright.  Man  is  a  combative  creature. 
Ages  ago  might  was  right  as  between  individuals,  and  a  man’s 
retention  of  his  wealth  depended  in  large  measure  on  his 
personal  strength  and  capacity  for  defence.  Later  on  warfare 
between  individuals  gave  place  to  warfare  between  clans :  a 
further  step  was  taken  when  the  clans  formed  themselves  into 
nations,  and  in  these  islands  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh 
fought  out  their  quarrels  as  nation  against  nation.  In  the 
continual  striving  for  increased  military  power  and  better  social 
organisation,  nations  were  driven  to  form  combinations,  and 
we  have  to-day,  for  instance,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Empires  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
the  several  consolidated  British  Dominions  overseas  as  examples 
of  this  progress  towards  unity  and  strength.  Almost  every  year 
we  witness  some  further  step  in  the  same  direction.  Under  the 
British  flag  the  several  colonies  of  South  Africa,  after  years  of 
struggle  between  English  and  Dutch,  have  formed  a  Union. 
In  Europe  w-e  have  witnessed  the  great  Powers  arranging  them¬ 
selves  in  groups  :  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  now  one 
confederation  for  war  purposes,  with  Italy,  willing  or  unwilling, 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  armaments  and  circumstances  into  the 
partnership.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  people,  who  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  early  nineteenth  century  bought  the 
support  of  this  or  that  European  Power  for  the  pursuit  of  some 
common  aim,  and  later  on,  in  strength,  threw  off  these  doubtful 
alliances  and  for  years  stood  four-square  to  the  winds  of  inter¬ 
national  politics  in  splendid  isolation,  have  lately  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  an  ally  in  the  Far  East,  and  formed  an  entente— 
not  an  alliance — wnth  France,  with  Bussia  in  the  background  as 
a  benevolent  friend.  Throughout  the  world  in  the  past  decade, 
as  the  competition  in  commerce  and  the  rivalry  in  armaments 
have  increased,  the  statesmen  of  all  the  nations — more  particularly 
the  democratic  nations — have  been  engaged  in  this  task  of  con¬ 
solidating  national  interests,  buttressing  the  cause  of  peace  by 
arranging  treaties  of  arbitration  and  settling  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  of  co-operation  so  as  to  fling  into  the  scale,  against 
the  mere  threat  of  war,  vast  armaments  organised  on  a  scale 
hitherto  undreamt  of  by  man. 

This  movement — this  grouping  of  Powers  for  mutual  defence— 
has  achieved  great  results.  Year  after  year  as  it  has  passed  has 
been  the  war  prophet’s  critical  year,  and  yet  the  months  have 
slipped  by  and  the  doors  of  Janus  have  remained  closed.  A  new 
year  has  now  opened  which  will  witness  a  heavier  expenditure 
than  ever  before  upon  the  fashioning  of  instruments  of  war  and 
the  drilling  of  men  in  the  duties  of  war,  and  though  the  night 
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owls  still  scream  that  Armageddon  cannot  be  far  off,  yet  to  the 
observer  of  international  events  who  looks  behind  these  vast 
armaments,  it  is  apparent  that  the  statesmen  of  the  great 
democracies  were  never  more  determined  to  avoid  the  horrors  of 
war.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  vast  and  increased  outlay 
upon  navies  and  armies  in  Britain,  in  America,  and  in  France, 
and  it  compels  the  thought  that  the  world  movement  towards 
mutual  arrangements  between  nation  and  nation  is  hardly  likely 
to  cease  now  that  such  a  large  measure  of  success  has  been 
achieved.  The  terror  of  war,  acting  on  democracies  largely 
unwarlike,  must  force  the  statesmen  of  the  world  to  further  efforts 
towards  consolidation  of  national  interests. 

In  the  past  few  months  incidents  have  occurred  which  appear 
to  support  the  belief  that  if  English  statesmanship  is  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  hour,  we  may  in  the  next  few  years  make  still 
further  progress  in  this  supreme  work  of  buttressing  the  cause  of 
peace.  In  the  first  place,  the  British  Empire  is  becoming  a  vast 
defensive  unit  in  world  politics,  whereas  in  the  past  the  whole 
burden  of  defence  has  rested  entirely  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  overseas  Dominions  as  mere  depen¬ 
dents.  Now  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the  Dominion  of 
New  Zealand  have  determined  to  relieve  the  British  forces  of  the 
duty  of  local  defence  ;  they  are  creating  local  fleets  and  local  armies 
in  close  association  with  the  central  fleet  and  the  central  army  of 
the  Mother  Country.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  hampered 
by  the  different  ideals  of  the  British  and  French  peoples,  is 
groping  blindly  towards  what  it  may  be  hoped  w’ill  prove  to  be 
the  same  goal.  On  every  hand  the  progress  of  the  movement 
may  be  witnessed.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  South  African 
Union  was  to  vote  a  contribution  tow’ards  the  maintenance  of 
the  British  Fleet.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Labour  Cabinet 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  in  the  direction  of  increased  effort  in 
the  cause  of  defence  of  the  Empire.  Under  the  agreement  come 
to  at  the  last  Colonial  Conference,  by  which  the  Commonwealth 
Government  agreed  to  provide  and  support  a  fleet-unit  in  the 
Pacific  at  an  annual  cost, of  56750,000,  the  Mother  Country,  in 
the  early  years  of  this  patriotic  effort,  was  to  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  .-6250,000  annually  towards  the  heavy  expense.  The 
Labour  Government  has  now  determined  not  to  accept  this  sub¬ 
vention,  and  from  the  first  will  bear  the  w^hole  outlay  unassisted. 

As  in  naval  defence,  so  in  military  defence.  Each  of  the  over¬ 
sea  Dominions,  with  the  advice  of  Imperial  officers,  is  creating 
a  military  force  of  its  own  so  as  to  lift  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
Mother  Country  the  duty  of  providing  local  garrisons.  The 
result  of  this  Colonial  effort  must  be  in  the  direction  of 
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strengthening  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  by  enabling  it  to 
conserve  its  resources,  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  measurable  time 
will  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  local  Colonial  defence  afloat  and 
ashore,  which  in  the  past  led  to  such  a  wide  difl'usion  of  effort. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  movement  of  opinion  in  the 
English-speaking  world  ripened  into  expression  when  the  Cunard 
liner  Mauretania  illustrated  the  fact  that  to-day  London  is  in 
point  of  time  nearer  to  New  York  than  it  was  to  Aberdeen  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Since  America  became  a  Colonial  Power, 
with  onerous  duties  in  the  Philippines,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Alaska,  it  has  built  up  a  great  fleet  which  has 
been  seen  in  the  past  two  years  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and 
European  waters.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  spearhead  of 
the  United  States  Elect,  consisting  of  sixteen  battleships,  has 
been  on  a  visit  to  English  and  French  ports.  Nothing  conld 
have  exceeded  the  cordiality  of  the  welcome  the  officers  and  men 
received  in  England.  This  cordiality  was  so  marked  that  it  did 
not  escape  attention  in  Europe,  and  in  particular  it  met  with 
extremely  bitter  comment  in  German  newspapers.  Commander 
William  S.  Sims,  the  leading  gunnery  specialist  of  the  United 
States  Fleet,  and  formerly  aide-de-camp  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  when 
President,  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  visitors.  He  made  a  speech 
at  the  Guildhall  in  wffiich  he  gave  unfettered  expression  to  the 
views  of  the  United  States  Navy.  After  referring  to  the  friendly 
feeling  shown  officially  and  unofficially  in  the  street  to  American 
officers  and  men,  he  added  :  — 

“I  do  not  think  it  would  happen  in  any  other  country.  If  you  want 
to  know  the  reason,  it  is  because  there  is  a  strong  blood-tie  between  our 
two  peoples.  We  have  given  our  men  several  days’  leave  to  visit  London, 
and  I  have  heard  many  reasons  offered  for  obtaining  a  longer  period.  They 
have  invariably  been,  ‘  1  want  to  see  my  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,' 
or  ‘  I  want  to  see  my  uncles  and  aunts,’  or  ‘  I  would  like  to  go  and  see 
the  country  from  which  my  people  came.’ 

“  Those  are  the  ties  and  the  sentiments  which  made  a  difference  between 
the  reception  which  we  have  received  here  and  that  which  it  is  possible 
to  give  us  in  any  other  country.  Members  of  our  fleet  have  been  received 
in  other  countries  with  all  the  official  hospitality  that  can  be  imagined, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  convey  to  our  minds  quite  the  same 
impression  that  has  been  made  by  the  English  people. 

“  There  are  strong  ties  of  sentiment  and  amity  between  our  two  nations, 
and  I  believe  under  the  surface  there  is  a  sentiment  stronger  still — a  sort 
of  undefined,  defensive  sentiment.  I  wish  to  express  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  which  is  entirely  personal,  and  it  is  this — if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  the  British  Empire  is  seriously  menaced  by  an  external  enemy,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  you  may  count  upon  every  man,  every  dollar,  and 
every  drop  of  blood  of  your  kindred  across  the  sea.”  i 

(1)  Commander  Sims  has  since  been  mildly  reprimanded  for  his  incursion 
into  politics  by  President  Taft,  naturally  anxious  not  to  alienate  the  sympathy 
of  the  Germans  and  Irish  in  the  States.  But  an  American  correspondent  of 
The  Times  (January  12th)  claims  that  “Commander  Sims  was  the  voice  of  the 
American  Navy.” 
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Thus  spoke  a  representative  of  the  quarter-deck  of  the  American 
Fleet,  and  the  same  sentiments  were  expressed  in  somewhat 
more  guarded  language  by  Rear-Admiral  Murdock,  while  the 
lower  deck  representative,  Chief-Boatswain  Carl  Benzon,  uttered 
the  wish  that  the  two  Navies  would  “always  stand  together  both 
in  peace  and  in  war.” 

What  is  the  real  significance  to  be  attached  to  such  cordial 
speeches  as  these?  Were  they  mere  ebullitions  of  kindliness 
suited  to  a  festive  occasion?  A  few*  days  later  Christmas  greetings 
of  goodwill  were  flashed  under  the  Atlantic  from  the  leading 
editors  of  American  newspapers  to  the  Daily  Telegraph.  These 
messages,  bearing  every  evidence  of  having  been  thoughtfully  and 
carefully  phrased,  expressed  the  same  sentiments  as  took  Europe 
by  surprise  when  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  American  officers.  The 
Ketc  York  Tribune  rejoiced  in  “the  continuing  friendship  and 
ever-lessening  distance  between  the  two  countries,”  and  uttered 
the  hope  that  “the  two  nations  might  work  shoulder  to  shoulder 
for  the  advancement  of  civilisation  and  bring  peace  on  earth 
with  goodwill  to  men.”  From  the  New  York  Herald  came  similar 
cordial  words,  and  the  North  American  delivered  the  following 
notable  declaration  of  policy  :  — 

“The  great  world-desire  is  peace,  and  to  establish  it  universally  will 
be  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  era.  This  we  conceive  to  be  the 
peculiar  responsibility  of  the  English-speaking  races,  for  to  that  policy, 
upon  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  concur,  the  world  must 
consent.  We  do  not  advocate  peace  at  any  price.  We  are  for  a  great 
Navy,  a  robust  defence,  and  protection  of  the  national  rights  and  honour 
against  aggression;  but  we  advocate  such  measures  as  will  guarantee  peace, 
not  war,  for,  until  some  mighty  force  forbids  war,  unpreparedness  invites  it. 
That  force  can  be  applied  by  these  two  nations  through  the  only  form  of 
nlliance  either  would  desire,  an  alliance  of  effort  for  world  tranquillity  and 
the  ending  of  the  colossal  waste  of  great  armaments." 

Within  a  few^  days  of  the  opening  of  the  New  Year,  President 
Taft  took  action  in  sympathy  w’ith  these  sentiments.  He  initiated 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Bryce,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  with  a  view  to  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  countries. 
What  manner  of  agreeipent  Mr.  Taft  has  in  view  as  his 
legacy  to  the  American  Republic  on  quitting  office  may  perhaps 
1)0  judged  from  a  speech  he  recently  delivered  to  the  Society  for 
the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  remarked  ;  — 

“If  now  we  can  negotiate  and  put  through  a  positive  agreement  with 
some  great  nation  to  abide  by  the  adjudication  of  an  international  arbitration 
court  in  every  issue  which  cannot  be  settled  by  negotiation,  no  matter 
what  it  involves,  w’hether  honour,  territory,  or  money,  we  shall  have  made 
a  long  step  forward  by  demonstrating  that  it  is  possible  for  two  nations 
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at  least  to  establish  as  between  them  the  same  system  of  a  due  process 
of  law  that  exists  between  individuals  under  one  Government.” 

Nor  does  this  complete  this  significant  record,  for  since  the 
President’s  utterance,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  on  Foreign  Affairs  (Congressman 
Foster)  has  expressed  his  belief  that  within  the  next  five  years 
the  United  States  will  have  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Japan,  providing  for  the  submission  of  all 
differences  to  a  permanent  Court,  which  he  expects  to  see  estab¬ 
lished  at  The  Hague. 

In  Japan,  bowed  down  by  the  heavy  cost  of  her  victory  over 
Kussia,  much  the  same  desire  is  uppermost — a  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  to  preserve  the  peace.  To  the  surprise  of  the  English 
people,  it  was  recently  announced  that  the  Japanese  Government 
— with  its  own  efficient  shipbuilding  resources — had  signed  a 
contract  w’ith  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons,  and  Maxim  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  armoured  vessel  of  between  27,000  and  28,000  tons, 
w’hich  is  expected  to  cost  a  sum  approaching  two  and  a  half 
millions  sterling.  This  important  order  for  war  material  was 
placed  at  a  moment  when  politicians  w^ere  beginning  to  discuss 
the  probability  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  being  renewed— 
and  unless  renewed  it  will  automatically  come  to  an  end.  In  the 
light  of  this  circumstance  the  terms  in  w’hich  the  contract  was 
announced  by  the  Japanese  authorities  are  significant. 

“By  placing  the  contract  in  England,  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government 
wish  to  mark  their  appreciation  of  British  workmanship  in  shipbuilding, 
and  to  give  expression  in  practical  form  to  the  sincere  feeling  with  which 
they  regard  the  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  The  extent  of 
this  feeling  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  with  the  recent  launch  of 
the  two  Japanese  Dreadnoughts,  the  Kawachi  and  the  Settsu,  Japan  has 
now  five  yards  standing  idle  where  she  can  herself  build  Dreadnoughts  in 
every  detail.” 

The  contract  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  that  when  the 
moment  comes  for  discussing  the  treaty  with  a  view  to  its 
denunciation  or  its  renewal,  the  Japanese  Government  will  be 
anxious  to  join  once  more  in  an  effective  guarantee  of  peace  in 
the  Far  East. 

It  will  not  prove  an  easy  matter  to  reconcile  a  new  Anglo- 
Japanese  Treaty  with  the  growing  movement  towards  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  English-speaking  races  in  defence  of  the  world’s 
peace.  But  an  age  which  has  produced  a  Dominion  of  Canada, 
with  its  antipathetic  French  and  British  peoples,  and  has  welded 
into  one  State  English  and  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  may  yet  com¬ 
pose  the  irritation  of  the  “white”  against  “ yellow' ”  peoples  by 
arranging  a  concordat  on  the  immigration  question  between  the 
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Japanese  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Australians  and 
the  American  and  Canadian  residents  on  the  Pacific  slopes  of  the 
American  continent.  A  concordat  must  be  reached  or  war — 
sooner  or  later — is  inevitable,  and  it  may  be  that  the  next  con¬ 
tribution  by  British  statesmen  to  the  cause  of  peace  will  be  to 
act  the  part  of  peacemakers,  and  thus  pave  the  way  to  an  entente 
between  Japan  and  America  which  will  allay  nervousness  and 
irritability  in  Australia  and  Canada. 

The  millennium  has  not  come ;  it  has  not  dawned.  But  by 
alliances,  ententes,  understandings,  and  arbitration  agreements, 
the  area  of  possible  war  is  being  circumscribed  on  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  basis  at  present  feasible — the  maintenance  by  the  several 
democratic  Powers  of  armaments  adequate  to  defend  the  peace. 
The  movement  is  gathering  speed.  It  is  revealed  in  the  growing 
dread  of  war,  the  colossal  sums  now  devoted  to  armaments  by 
England,  the  United  States  and  France  in  particular,  and  in  the 
grouping  of  the  freedom-loving  nations  for  mutual  support — in 
defence,  not  defiance.^  Once  the  British  and  American  peoples 
have  reached  an  agreement  even  distantly  resembling  President 
Taft’s  ideal,  their  combined  armaments,  particularly  if  allied  with 
those  of  Japan — and  no  nation  has  more  reason  to  fear  another 
victory— will  be  the  “mighty  force  which  will  forbid  war.”  The 
realisation  of  this  next  step  depends  upon  the  willingness  of  the 
British  and  American  peoples  to  continue  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices  for  the  maintenance  of  an  overwhelming  weight  of  naval 
armaments.  On  their  preparedness  for  war  depends  the  prospect 
of  peace,  and  the  best  omen  of  world  tranquillity  is  the  increased 
expenditure  on  the  British  Fleet  in  the  coming  financial  year. 

Archibald  Hfrd. 

(1)  The  Triple  Alliance  is  the  only  agreement  between  nations  which  has 
in  view  possible  offensive  action  by  the  Powers  concerned. 
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As  I  am  warned  by  good  friends  in  Holland  that  extreme 
criticism  of  the  projected  fortification  of  Flushing  will  only 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  philo-German  party  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  by  enabling  it  to  say  that  England  is  interfering  in  Dutch 
affairs  and  seeking  to  restrict  that  nation’s  independence  of  action, 
it  will  be  well  to  commence  this  examination  of  the  Scheldt  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  statement  that  I  have  long  been  known  for  my 
friendship  to  Holland,  and  that  I  appeal  to  that  section  of  the 
Dutch  nation  w'hich  has  not  succumbed  to  German  temptations  to 
second  my  efforts  to  remove  a  probable  cause  of  differences  and 
quarrels  between  two  friendly  Powers  which  would  be  provided 
by  the  execution  of  the  new  Dutch  coast  defences.  There  is 
another  Power  more  directly  concerned  in  the  matter  than  even 
England.  This  is  Belgium,  and  as  the  reader  will  see  in  the 
sequel,  she  has  rights  which  Holland  herself  has  recognised  and 
invested  with  special  validity.  Belgium  has  treaty  rights,  she 
has  what  I  should  like  to  call  a  still  stronger  claim  in  that  good- 
neighbourly  feeling  which  promised  in  recent  years  to  develop 
into  a  Hollando-Belgian  entente  cordiale.  Is  Holland  prepared  to 
destroy  that  expectation? 

In  deciding  to  fortify  Flushing — the  vote  has  not  yet  passed 
the  Dutch  Chamber — it  is  permissible  to  think  that  The  Hague 
Government  has  had  in  its  mind  the  idea  of  fortifying  the 
southern  extremity  of  its  coastline  rather  than  the  consequences 
of  that  fortification  to  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  the  Scheldt  as 
the  Belgian  and  international  water  route  to  “the  commercial 
port  ’’  of  Antwerp.  If  the  Dutch  people  demand  who  has  the 
right  to  veto  their  fortifying  Flushing,  a  negative  reply  must  be 
given  in  their  favour,  but  a  far  -wider  issue  is  raised  by  any  new 
circumstance  that  -u’ould  diminish  or  imperil  the  unrestricted 
freedom  of  the  Scheldt,  -w’hich,  we  must  not  forget,  -was  estab¬ 
lished  as  long  ago  as  1831.  It  -u’as  established  in  the  first  place, 
not  by  an  agreement  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  not  by  their 
first  treaty  of  April  19th,  1839,  nor  by  their  second  treaty  of 
November  5th,  1842,  but  by  the  decree  of  the  London  Conference 
in  its  several  protocols  of  October,  1831.  It  would  be  futile  for 
anyone  to  attempt  to  deny  that  the  construction  of  an  up-to-date 
fortress,  -^nth  bomb-proof  casements  and  cupolas  and  heavy 
artillery,  at  Flushing  would  be  a  new  circumstance  of  the  gravest 
significance. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  Belgian  opinion  should  see  in  this 
undertaking  a  veiled  design  to  revive  the  old  Dutch  pretension 
to  close  the  Scheldt,  a  pretension  which  was  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years  a  substantial  fact,  arbitrarily  fettering  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  maritime  development  of  Antwerp,  Tenacity  has 
always  been  a  Dutch  characteristic ,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
how  deeply  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  have  always  felt  and 
resented  the  competition  of  Antwerp,  the  conclusion  cannot  be 
rejected  that  Dutch  opinion  would  welcome  any  chance  of  reviving 
the  lapsed  privileges  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster.  Nor  is  the 
Belgian  apprehension  on  the  subject  likely  to  be  allayed  by  the 
accumulating  evidence  of  the  desire  of  a  great  Power  like 
Germany  to  throttle  all  foreign  navigation  on  its  rivers  despite  the 
historic  clauses  (Articles  108-17)  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
declaring  such  navigation  to  be  free,  and  the  precise  stipulation 
of  the  Convention  abolishing  the  Stade  tolls  on  the  Elbe  in  1861. 
At  its  owui  doors  it  has  an  object-lesson  in  the  neglect  of  the  Dutch 
Government  to  do  anything  to  improve  the  navigable  channel  of 
the  Meuse  between  Venlo  and  Vise,  as  to  what  a  selfish 
neighbour  holding  a  river  in  common  can  do  to  render  it  useless 
to  the  State  which  holds  the  interior  position.  But  for  that 
systematic  policy  of  the  Dutch  Liege  would  be  the  centre  of  as 
great  a  maritime  trade  as  Ghent  or  Cologne.  Eor  Belgium, 
however,  all  riverways  pale  into  insignificance  beside  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  Scheldt  open  and  beyond  possibility  of  closure. 
The  Dutch  Government  may  protest  to  the  skies  its  good  inten¬ 
tions,  but  Belgians  can  only  see  in  the  construction  of  a  modern 
fortress  commanding  the  four-and-a-half-miles’  wide  entrance  to 
the  Scheldt  the  doom,  sooner  or  later,  of  Antwerp. 

To  understand  the  basis  of  Belgian  fears  at  this  moment  the 
history  of  Dutch  pretensions  with  regard  to  the  Scheldt  must  be 
)>assed  briefly  in  review,  and  in  order  to  appreciate  the  position 
of  which  it  is  now  expected  that  Belgium  shall  tamely  risk  the 
loss,  this  first  study  must  be  supplemented  by  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  Holland  contracted  to  do  in  1839  and  1842. 

The  story  begins  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Northern 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  achieved  their  independence  and 
the  Southern  remained  with  Spain.  In  1609  the  first  treaty  of 
peace  w'as  signed  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  (Holland), 
but  the  Spanish  diplomatists  by  an  inexcusable  blunder  omitted 
to  stipulate  that  the  Scheldt,  the  high  waterway  to  Antwerp, 
should  be  left  open  to  navigation.  The  Dutch  said  nothing. 
Their  fleet  commanded  the  channel ;  they  knew  they  could  do 
what  they  wished.  They  simply  did  not  allow  ships  to  enter  or 
leave  the  Scheldt,  and  Antwerp  slowly  perished  of  inanition. 
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Having  established  the  fact  in  practice ,  the  Dutch  took  advantage 
of  the  next  European  peace  (that  of  Munster  in  1648)  to  establish 
it  in  law  by  securing  from  the  Powers  the  ratification  of  their 
right  to  close  all  the  channels  of  the  Scheldt,  and  to  deny  ingress 
to  the  ships  of  the  whole  world.  Every  subsequent  treaty  ratified 
the  clause  in  that  of  Munster. 

France  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first  challenged  this 
intolerable  pretension.  In  1792  her  troops  occupied  Antwerp, 
and  the  first  act  of  the  new  Government  was  to  declare  the 
Dutch  control  of  the  Scheldt  “a  survival  of  feudal  tyranny  and 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  man.”  Two  years  later  Holland 
passed  under  French  influences,  and  the  Scheldt  necessarily 
became  free.  The  Treaty  of  The  Hague  between  Holland  and 
France  in  May,  1795,  contained  a  clause  enacting  ‘‘the  freedom 
of  the  Scheldt,”  and  the  people  of  Antwerp  celebrated  the  event 
with  much  rejoicing. 

During  the  w’hole  period  of  the  French  regime  the  Scheldt 
remained  free,  and  when  the  Vienna  Congress  united  Holland 
and  Belgium  in  one  Netherlands  kingdom,  it  naturally  followed 
that  the  Dutch  could  not  close  the  Scheldt  to  their  fellow-subjects 
the  Belgians.  But  in  1830  the  Belgians  revolted  against  Dutch 
rule,  and  one  of  the  first  retaliatory  measures  of  the  King  (Queen 
Wilhelmina’s  great-grandfather)  was  to  blockade  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  to  revive  all  the  old  pretensions  under  the 
Treaty  of  Munster  and  its  successors.  This  step  was  a  little  too 
much  for  the  Powers  then  assembled  in  conference  in  London, 
and  they  ordered  ‘‘the  raising  of  the  blockade”  as  a  violation, 
not  merely  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  but  of  the  general  rights  of 
all  the  Powers.  King  William  yielded  on  paper  to  the  protocol, 
but  maintained  the  blockade  in  practice.  Eventually,  however, 
he  gave  way,  and  the  principle  was  established  that  the  Powers, 
not  less  than  the  Belgians,  had  a  right  to  veto  what  was  called 
‘‘the  Dutch  shutting  the  Scheldt.”  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
show  that  a  new  Dutch  Portsmouth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
would  be  the  most  effective  means  of  ‘‘shutting”  it  that  human 
ingenuity  could  devise. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  tortuous  and  protracted  negotiations 
for  concluding  a  peace  between  Holland  and  Belgium  which 
began  with  an  armistice  in  November,  1830,  and  ended  with  the 
treaty  of  April,  1839,  concerning  ourselves  only  with  the  Scheldt 
question.  In  the  first  draft  treaty  accepted  by  the  Powers,  and 
known  as  the  ‘‘Eighteen  Articles,”  the  Scheldt  is  not  specifically 
named.  It  is  included  in  the  provisions  of  Article  7,  which 
read  ;  — 

“  Art.  7.  It  is  understood  that  the  regulations  of  Arts.  108  to  117,  inclu- 
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sive  of  the  General  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  relative  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  navigable  rivers,  shall  be  applied  to  those  rivers  which 
pass  through  the  territories  of  Holland  and  Belgium.” 

This  Article  lapsed  with  the  instrument  of  which  it  formed  part. 
In  October,  1831,  the  Eighteen  Articles  were  superseded  by  the 
Twenty-four  Articles,  which  eventually  became  the  definitive 
treaty  of  April,  1839,  still  in  full  force.  The  9th  Article,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  at  the  present  juncture,  reads  as 
follows,  and  contains  very  precise  stipulations  about  the 
Scheldt  :  — 

‘‘Art.  9.  The  provisions  of  Articles  108  to  117,  inclusive,  of  the  General 
Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  relative  to  the  free  navigation  of  navigable 
streams  and  rivers,  shall  be  applied  to  the  streams  and  navigable  rivers 
which  separate  or  traverse  simultaneously  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  territory. 

“As  touching  especially  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  it  shall  be  agreed 
that  piloting  and  buoying,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  the  charmels  of 
the  Scheldt  below  Antwerp,  shall  he  under  a  common  supervision;  that  this 
common  supervision  shall  be  exercised  by  commissioners  named  for  this 
purpose  on  both  sides ;  that  moderate  pilotage  dues  shall  be  fixed  by  common 
agreement,  and  that  these  dues  shall  be  the  same  for  Dutch  commerce  and 
for  Belgian  commerce.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that  the  navigation  of  the 
waters  intermediate  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine,  for  going  from 
Antwerp  to  the  Rhine  and  vice  versa,  shall  remain  reciprocally  free,  and 
that  it  shall  be  subject  only  to  moderate  tolls,  which  shall  be  provisionally 
the  same  for  the  commerce  of  both  countries. 

“Commissioners  shall  meet  on  both  sides  at  Antwerp  within  the  space 
of  a  month,  both  to  fix  the  definitive  and  permanent  amount  of  these  tolls 
and  to  agree  upon  a  general  regulation  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Article,  and  to  comprise  therein  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
fishing  and  the  fishing  trade  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Scheldt  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  reciprocity  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  both  coimtries. 
Meanwhile,  and  until  the  said  regulation  be  fixed,  the  navigation  of  the 
navigable  streams  and  rivers  above-mentioned  shall  remain  free  to  the 
commerce  of  both  countries,  which  shall  adopt  provisionally  on  this  head 
the  tariff  of  the  Convention  signed  on  March  31st,  1831,  at  Mayence  for 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  the  other  provisions  of  that 
Convention  so  far  as  they  can  apply  to  the  navigable  streams  and  rivers 
which  separate  or  traverse  simultaneously  the  Dutch  territory  and  the 
Belgian  territory.” 

The  text  of  this  Article  is  indisputable  in  giving  equal  rights 
and  common  control  to  Belgium  and  Holland  in  regard  to  the 
whole  course  of  the  River  Scheldt  below  Antwerp.  At  its  mouth 
Holland  holds  both  extremities  at  Flushing  and  Breskens,  but 
the  rights  of  Belgium  in  the  open  way  of  the  river  are  absolutely 
equal  with  those  of  her  neighbour. 

But  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  Belgian  rights 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  protocols,  and  to  see  what  happened 
between  the  drafting  of  the  Article  as  just  quoted  in  October, 
1831,  and  its  acceptance  in  the  binding  treaty  of  April,  1839. 
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Holland  did  not  waive  her  rights  without  a  long  struggle,  and 
her  proceedings  were  not  free  from  artifice  and  guile. 

In  March,  1838,  the  King  of  Holland  gave  way,  and  notified 
his  acceptance  of  the  Twenty-four  Articles,  whereupon  direct 
negotiations  were  commenced  between  Holland  and  Belgium  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  separation  treaty  embodying  them. 
The  contest  for  the  definition  and  carrying  out  of  the  principles 
of  possession  in  common,  and  reciprocal  freedom  with  regard  to 
the  Scheldt,  provided  a  keen  tournay  of  wit  and  ingenuity  between 
the  Belgian  and  Dutch  negotiators,  in  which  the  Belgians  did 
not  come  off  second  best.  The  story  is  told  in  the  protocols  of 
the  Dutch-Belgian  Treaty,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  well  known 
in  this  country,  but  which  furnish  the  key  to  the  whole  question. 

The  Dutch  proposed  to  settle  the  common  control  of  the  river 
by  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  They  said  to  the  Belgians :  You 
take  sole  charge  of  the  river  down  to  Lillo — ten  miles  below 
Antwerp — and  we  will  do  the  same  from  Lillo  to  the  sea.  The 
Belgian  representatives  must  have  smiled  at  this  latest  proposal 
for  “the  Dutch  shutting  of  the  Scheldt.”  A  few  years’  neglect 
of  the  river  below  Lillo,  the  construction  of  a  few  apparently 
innocent  works  of  art  in  Dutch  Flanders,  would  have  sufficed  to 
render  the  low'er  Scheldt  useless  for  navigation  by  ocean-going 
ships.  The  Belgians  countered  the  proposal  with  the  demand 
that  in  the  event  of  the  lower  Scheldt  becoming  closed  by  “natural 
events,”  or  by  “artificial  works,”  the  Dutch  were  to  provide  a 
fresh  navigable  channel  for  the  Belgians  to  the  sea,  and  it  was 
the  Belgian  view  that  prevailed.  The  Dutch  proposal  that  the 
pilots  were  to  be  of  their  nationality  wms  also  negatived.  The 
nationality  w-as  left  optional.  Finally,  the  tolls  which  the  Dutch 
proposed  to  collect  at  Flushing  were  to  be  levied  at  Antwerp  and 
Terneuzen,  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ghent  canal.  The 
question  of  the  tolls  is  no  longer  of  importance,  because  they  w’ere 
redeemed  by  the  Brussels  Conference  on  July  15th,  1863.  The 
point  to  be  remembered  is  that  all  these  proposals  were  attempts 
to  establish  the  superior  claims  of  the  Dutch  over  the  Scheldt. 
They  were  all  repelled  to  the  triumphant  vindication  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  “common  possession,”  “common  control,”  and 
“reciprocal  freedom.” 

What  is  still  more  interesting  is  that  during  these  very  discus¬ 
sions  the  case  of  the  approach  of  a  friendly  force  to  the  aid  of 
the  Belgians  in  Antwerp  was  brought  up,  and  the  theory  was 
laid  dowm  and  accepted  that  the  Dutch  were  bound  to  remain 
passive  while  the  friendly  succour  passed  unmolested  up  the 
Scheldt.  We  do  not  find  that  this  admirable  theory  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  addition  of  the  words,  “even  if  Holland  and  Belgium 
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should  be  at  war,”  and  we  may  conclude  therefrom  that  the  most 
excellent  and  explicit  of  treaties  is,  after  all,  not  superior  to 
human  nature.  The  reservation  applies  to  the  present  situation. 
Who  believes  in  the  Dutch  allowing  a  relieving  squadron  to  pass 
unmolested  by  a  remodelled  Flushing  it  they  did  not  wish  to  do 
so,  because  by  formal  treaty  and  international  law  the  Scheldt  is 
a  Belgian  waterway?  At  present  they  would  not  think  of 
stopping  such  a  force  because  their  batteries  at  Flushing, 
Breskens,  Tcrneuzen,  and  Filewoutsdyk  are  insignificant.  But 
when  cupola  forts  and  the  heaviest  guns  are  substituted  for  these 
batteries,  who  will  vouch  for  Dutch  moderation  then? 

The  utmost  that  has  been  said  during  the  recent  discussions 
in  the  Dutch  Chamber  with  the  view  of  appeasing  Belgian  appre¬ 
hensions,  for  which  Dutch  opinion  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
quite  prepared,  was  that  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  because' 
Flushing  was  to  be  fortified  that  the  Dutch  would  oppose  a  force 
friendly  to  Belgium  coming  up  the  river.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  these  Dutch  advocates  that  the  material  fact  of 
aid  reaching  Antwerp  in  an  hour  of  need  being  dependent  on 
Dutch  goodwill,  could  only  mean  cold  comfort  to  the  Belgians. 
Xt  the  present  moment  there  is  no  hindrance  to  its  arrival  if 
asked  for  and  wanted.  The  new  fortifications  at  Flushing  will 
impose  a  hindrance.  How  can  it  be  contended  then  that  the 
Belgians  should  iK)t  be  disturbed?  How  can  it  be  represented 
that  the  common  rights  of  the  two  countries  in  the  Scheldt  are 
not  about  to  be  annulled?  The  Dutch  are  going  to  close  the 
Scheldt  in  the  most  effective  way  known  to  man,  by  constructing 
a  fortress  at  its  entrance  that  could  only  be  captured  after  a  long 
and  successful  siege. 

Even  if  the  proposed  fortification  of  Flushing  were  not  objec¬ 
tionable  in  itself,  the  arguments  used  in  the  Dutch  Chamber  to 
justify  the  scheme  would  invest  it  with  suspicion.  Serious 
legislators  at  The  Hague  have  declared  that  the  fortification  of 
Flushing  will  protect  England  against  Germany,  and  Germany 
against  England !  This  role  of  buffer  between  two  mighty 
empires,  we  may  say  without  intending  offence,  seems  to  exceed 
the  power  and  duty  of  Holland.  It  would  be  wiser  if  she  con¬ 
centrated  her  attention  on  the  defence  of  her  own  frontiers,  and 
with  regard  to  duty  if  she  thought  only  of  her  obligations  to  her 
nearest  land  neighbour.  They  have  even  declared  that  Belgians 
ought  to  receive  the  news  of  the  fortification  of  Flushing  w’ith 
grateful  feelings,  because  it  wdll  defend  Antwerp  against  her 
enemies  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  They  omit  to  add  that  the 
definition  of  who  are  enemies  and  who  are  not  will  rest  with 
Holland.  Let  the  matter  be  wrapped  up  in  the  most  specious 
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phrases  that  Dutcli  philo-Germans  can  discover,  the  broad  aud 
brutal  fact  remains  that  the  fortification  of  Flushing  will  wrest 
from  the  Belgians  the  hard-earned  rights  of  the  last  century  and 
reduce  Antwerp  to  a  state  of  tutelage  in  the  interests  of  Amster¬ 
dam  and  Eotterdam.  The  arguments  advanced  from  the  military 
side  of  the  question  are  so  puerile  that  it  is  impossible  to  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  true  reason  in  the  minds  of 
the  Dutch  is  of  a  commercial  order.  It  is  only  the  latest  form 
of  their  old  desire  to  close  the  Scheldt,  and  thus  hinder  the 
formidable  and  increasingly  successful  competition  of  Antwerp 
with  their  own  great  seaports.  What  is  surprising  is  that  they 
should  think  they  could  hoodwink  the  Belgians  by  such  a  thin 
device. 

It  is  not  unnatural  perhaps  that  Germany’s  friends  in  Holland 
should  endeavour  to  buttress  up  a  case  for  fortifying  the  coast, 
and  especially  its  southern  extremity,  and  for  neglecting  the 
eastern  frontier,  by  dilating  upon  the  old  aggressions  of  France. 
When  diplomatists  have  a  weak  case  it  is  not  unusual  to  turn 
to  the  armoury  of  historical  facts  and  precedents,  out  of  which 
evidence  in  support  of  any  theory  can  be  extracted,  but  in  this 
twentieth  century  it  is  really  rather  silly  to  try  to  shape  public 
opinion  by  citing  the  warlike  ambitions  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
great  Napoleon.  We  live  in  the  present  age,  not  in  past  cen¬ 
turies,  and  the  fact  that  stares  everyone  in  the  face  in  the  estimate 
of  the  balance  of  power  for  the  peace  and  preservation  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  divisions  of  Europe,  is  the  increasing  strength  of  Germany. 
This  is  formidable  enough  without  little  States  like  Holland  being 
seduced  from  the  loyalty  they  owe  themselves  and  their  neigh¬ 
bours  in  order  that  they  may  subserve  schemes,  of  the  inner 
motives  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  over  the  consequences 
of  which  they  can  exercise  no  possible  control.  Even  if  the 
scheme  for  fortifying  Flushing  be  withdrawn,  and  there  is  at 
this  moment  only  too  much  reason  to  think  that  it  will  not  be 
withdrawn  without  strong  outside  pressure,  much  mischief  has 
been  done  by  its  promoters,  who  have  caused  Dutch  policy  to  be 
regarded  with  suspicion  in  both  Ijondon  and  Baris,  and  created 
a  rift  in  the  cordial  relations  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 

TTn fortunately,”  there  is  too  inuch  reason  to  believe  that  the 
matter  will  not  be  concluded  with  ('ven  this  qualified  lesult.  The 
Dutch  Government  seems  determined  to  go  on  with  the  bad 
business,  and,  of  course,  those  who  like  to  fish  in  troubled  waters 
will  encourage  their  obstinacy.  Already  we  have  rumours  of  a 
secret  treaty  between  Germany  and  Holland  i^romising  military 
support  for  the  defence  of  the  forts  when  built,  and  although  the 
treaty  may  be  apocryphal,  such  an  assurance  would  not  fail  at 
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the  opportune  moment  to  be  forthcoming.  In  making  fortifica¬ 
tions  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  everybody  else 
except  Germany,  the  Dutch  or  any  other  Government  might  feel 
sure  of  receiving  German  support  unless  and  until  major  con¬ 
siderations  intervened.  The  Dutch  ministers  will  be  stimulated 
by  every  available  argument  to  assert  the  independence  of  their 
country  by  offending  England  and  Belgium  without  benefiting 
themselves. 

In  these  circumstances  both  Belgium  for  herself  as  the 
principal  party  concerned,  and  England  and  France  as  the 
tutelary  Powers  w'ho  promoted  the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt ,  should 
concert  together  and  take  measures  in  support  of  each  other’s 
separate  action  to  bring  home  to  ministers  at  The  Hague  the 
unfriendly  and  uncalled-for  nature  of  the  steps  they  propose  to 
take  at  Flushing.  Their  consequence  must  be  to  render  nugatory 
all  the  rights  won  not  merely  by  Belgium  but  by  all  the  trading 
nations  in  the  freeing  of  the  Scheldt.  In  1863,  for  instance, 
England  paid  over  half  a  million  sterling  as  her  share  in  the 
amortisement  of  the  Scheldt  tolls.  She  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in 
the  new  arrangement  which  would  make  the  lower  Scheldt  an 
exclusively  Dutch  river.  In  a  crisis,  what  value  would  the  paper 
charter  of  the  Scheldt  as  a  free  way  to  Antwerp  have  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Power  which ,  either  for  itself  or  in  the  interests  of  another 
country,  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  river  with  powerful 
batteries  and  cuirassed  forts?  The  protest  will  have  to  be  very 
loud  and  very  firm,  or  the  fortifications  at  Flushing  w'ill  complete 
that  chain  of  fortified  positions  w^hich  now  confronts  our  eastern 
coast  from  the  Elbe  to  whatever  point  Dutch  complaisance  may 
place  at  the  disposal  of  Germany. 

If  remonstrance  and  protest  fail  at  The  Hague  there  w  ill  be  good 
reason  to  deplore  the  shortsightedness  shown  in  1830-1  in  refusing 
to  listen  to  the  Belgian  demand  that  Dutch  Flanders  should  be 
included  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium.  Dutch  Flanders  (that 
is,  Flandre  des  Etats)  should  be  part  of  Belgium.  Its  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  as  w'ell  as  its  past  history,  entitled  the 
Belgians  to  its  possession,  which  would  have  given  them  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scheldt.  It  might  not  be  inopportune  to  remind 
Holland  of  the  consideration  shown  her  in  this  matter  eighty 
years  ago.  If  nothing  is  gained  by  appealing  to  Holland’s  good 
sense  and  neighbourly  feeling,  it  will  only  remain  for  Belgium  to 
invite  a  conference  of  the  Powers  w^ho  took  part  in  the  liquidation 
of  the  Scheldt  tolls  in  1863,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  how'  far 
the  proposed  fortification  of  Flushing  would  contravene  the  spirit 
of  treaties  and  hinder  the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt,  which  is  a 
right  belonging  to  all  trading  nations.  Y. 
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It  is  good  to  be  awakened  by  the  herald  glow'  of  a  South  African 
sunrise.  For  a  few  too  brief  minutes  the  jagged  range  of  the 
Drakensberg  shows  ultramarine  blue  against  a  crimson  sky. 
Then  a  sparkling  point  of  lire,  rosy  too,  appears  above  a  long  ridge 
of  mountain  and  a  ruddy  ray  strikes  across  the  white  pillow. 
The  rapid  morning  pageant  is  over,  to  repeat  itself  to-niorrow' 
and  to-morrow  in  the  same  splendour. 

But  under  almost  any  light  this  view'  from  a  corner  of  the 
Grooteschuur  estate  is  delectable  enough.  A  plain  almost  as  low 
as  the  sea-level  separates  tlie  first  rise  of  the  ground  below  Table 
Mountain  from  wdiat  may  be  called  the  Continental  Eange;  for 
assuredly  at  some  time  not  very  remote  as  the  earth’s  age  is 
counted  the  salt  tide  w'as  washing  over  this  low  land,  which  is 
now  the  neck  of  the  Cape  Peninsula.  Tw'o  hundred  years  ago  there 
w'ere  swamps  here  where  hippopotami  w'allowed.  The  early 
settlers  went  forth  to  kill  them  for  butcher’s  meat ;  and  strong 
meat  truly  it  must  have  been.  Then  and  long  afterwards  lions 
and  leopards,  that  love  stony  places,  haunted  the  slopes  of  Table 
Mountain  and  the  Drakensberg,  and  came  down  to  prey  on  game 
and  cattle.  In  memory  whereof  one  of  yonder  peaks  is  called 
Tiger  ^Mountain,  the  Dutch  not  troubling,  it  would  seem,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  spots  and  stripes.  Here,  too,  lived  the  small 
yellow  Bushmen,  with  their  bald  heads  tufted  with  little  knots 
of  hair,  their  small  brains  and  artistic  faculty,  and  their  poisoned 
darts,  w'hich  served  to  defend  their  feebleness  as  the  snake’s 
poison  defends  its  soft,  otherwise  defenceless  body.  But  the 
Bushmen  and  the  Hottentots  and  all  the  tierce  and  mighty  beasts 
that  roamed  here  of  old  are  gone,  and  only  the  snake  remains, 
defiant  of  the  wdiite  man’s  enmity  and  power.  These  flats, 
which  once  lay  barren  between  the  barren  mountains,  are  now- 
beautiful  with  forest  trees,  among  which  pines  predominate. 
Above  their  foliage  the  peering  red  roofs  and  white  walls  of  the 
suburbs  of  Cape  Town  are  gay  rather  tlian  disfiguring,  and  give 
perspective  to  the  stretch  of  gre('n  and  grey  and  sombre  blue  over 
w'hich  the  eye  travels  to  the  wild  forms  and  ever-changing  colours 
of  the  mountain  barrier. 

The  Cape  Peninsula  is  what  our  twentieth-century  advertisers, 
w'ith  their  so  tasteful  use  of  language,  will  call — when  they  have 
discovered  it — “one  of  the  beauty-spots  of  the  world.”  It  is 
strange  how-  long  and  how  often  a  beautiful  place  may  be  seen 
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before  it  is  discovered.  During  the  larger  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  thousands  of  India-bound  ships  touched  at  the  Cape. 
But  possibly  because  of  the  dyspepsia  induced  by  a  long  sea 
voyage  and  ship’s  diet,  the  voyagers  found  no  better  name  for 
Cape  Town  than  “the  tavern  of  the  southern  seas,”  and  men¬ 
tioned  its  fleas  much  more  often  than  its  mountain.  “A  High¬ 
land  Lady,”  who  touched  there  in  1827,  does  mention  Table 
]^[ountain,  in  order  to  say  it  is  “ugly,”  underlining  the  adjective. 
A  mountain  with  a  flat  top  !  Fie  on  it !  One  never  sees  such 
a  thing  in  Scotland.  A^et  thirty  years  earlier  pleasant  Lady  Anne 
Barnard’s  poet  imagination  had  thrilled  responsive  to  the  grandeur 
of  this  same  scene.  Look  you,  how  good  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a 
|X)et !  I  say  this  for  the  comfort  of  poets,  whom  the  twentieth- 
century  strong  men  hid  creep  before  them  in  great  humility, 
mostly  on  the  pretext  that  the  said  poets  are  “minor,”  though 
how  a  generation  so  little  acquainted  with  the  major  poetry  of  the 
world  is  able  to  form  so  just  an  opinion  of  what  constitutes  major 
and  what  minor,  is  a  marvel  to  some  of  us.  The  writer  of  “Auld 
Robin  Gray”  was  a  minor  poet,  and  with  her  poet’s  eyes  she 
saw  the  things  that  were  there,  the  things  which  had  been  there 
from  everlasting,  and  she  also  saw',  if  not  precisely — because  it 
is  not  given  to  mortals  to  do  that — but  she  saw  in  a  general  way 
the  import  of  the  things  which  w’ere  happening  under  her  eyes. 
Meantime  the  purely  practical  persons,  with  their  attention 
focussed  on  fleas  and  other  ]iarasitical  details  of  life,  saw  nothing 
of  the  world  about  them  or  of  anything  indeed  that  really 
mattered.  Arriving  in  Table  Bay  in  weather  not  very  different 
from  that  experienced  by  the  Highland  Lady,  she  describes  it 
otherwise. 

“Then  .  .  .  the  Lion’s  rump  whisked  off  the  vapours  with  its  tail,  the 
Lion’s  head  \mtied  and  dropped  the  necklace  of  clouds  which  surrounded 
its  erect  throat,  and  Table  Mountain,  over  which  a  white  damask  table¬ 
cloth  had  been  spread,  showed  its  broad  face  and  smiled.  At  the  same 
time,  guns  from  the  garrison  from  all  the  batteries  welcomed  his  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  the  distant  hills,  who  could  not  step  forward  to  declare 
their  allegiance,  [proclaimed  it]  by  the  awful  thunders  of  their  acquiescing 
echoes.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  coup  d'oeil  from  the  Bay; 
yet  nothing  can  have  so  little  affinity  with  each  other  as  the  bold  perpendi¬ 
cular  mountains,  bare  and  rocky,  and  the  low  white  card  houses,  which, 
from  the  distance,  seem  even  smaller  than  they  are.  .  .  .” 

Hardly  acquiescent  perhaps,  tlie  answer  thundered  from  the 
stuix'ndous  buttresses  of  Table  ATountain  and  the  majestic  semi¬ 
circle  of  its  brethren  about  the  Bay ;  yet  in  conceiving  the  landing 
of  the  first  representative  of  the  British  Baj  in  South  Africa  as 
a  matter  of  import  high  enough  to  invite  these  mountain  utter¬ 
ances,  Tjady  Anne  judged  well.  But  there  w'as  even  then  no 
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dearth  of  petty  views,  faint  hopes,  and  coward  counsels  in  South 
Africa.  There  is  something  familiar  about  that  General  Craig,  in 
command  until  the  arrival  of  the  real  Governor,  Lord  Macartney, 
who  in  his  amiable  desire  to  conciliate  the  Dutch  had  permitted 
them  to  practise  every  kind  of  im|X)sition  on  the  British  troops, 
and  had  given  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  the  impression  that 
the  British  Government  was  but  a  fly  which  had  settled  there  to 
be  brushed  off  in  a  moment.  We  seem  also  to  have  met  Admiral 
Pringle  before,  though  perhaps  not  in  admiral’s  uniform.  Pringle, 
with  his  “  thirty-six-pounder  corroborations  ”  of  the  gloomiest 
views  on  South  Africa ;  how  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  develop, 
and  if  we  did  develop  it  it  would  only  prove  another  America  to 
us — which  was  not  quite  untrue — and  how  it  would  be  the  means 
of  our  losing  India — wdiich  was  quite  untrue — and  how  so  vile 
was  every  living  thing  in  it  that  the  very  hens  there  laid  nothing 
but  stale  eggs.  But  this  path  leads  to  the  ever-burning  topic  of 
South  African  politics.  Lady  Anne’s  letters  w'ere  addressed  to  a 
politician,  Henry  Dundas,  Secretary  of  War,  and  a  useful  as  well 
as  an  entertaining  correspondent  he  must  have  found  her.  It 
was  for  her  sake  that  her  husband  had  been  given  his  appoint¬ 
ment  of  secretary  to  the  Governor — and  why  not?  Lord  Macart¬ 
ney’s  lady  did  not  accompany  him,  and  Lady  Anne  w'as  no 
haughty,  insipid  British  ladyship,  but  a  ladyship  wdth  warm  and 
wide  sympathies,  and  a  talent  for  society  improved  by  much 
experience,  which  she  could  use  intelligently  in  the  service  of 
her  country.  The  secretary’s  wdfe  w’as  assuredly  more  useful  to 
the  Government  than  tw’enty  clever  young  secretaries  could  have 
been.  At  her  house  they  met  all  smiles,  the  grumbling  English 
and  the  sulky  Dutch,  from  the  latter  of  w^hom  she  wnn  without 
a  price  such  a  popularity  as  General  Craig  had  vainly  attempted 
to  buy  by  offering  up  the  interests  and  comfort  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers.  At  the  bottom  of  this  popularity  was  her  poet  tempera¬ 
ment.  It  enabled  her,  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  had  lived  for 
years  the  confined  drawing-room  life  of  a  London  lady  of  her 
date,  it  compelled  her  to  enjoy  the  adventure  of  a  new  life  in  a 
new  and  far  country,  to  like  its  new  type  of  house,  to  fall  in 
love  with  its  new  type  of  natural  beauty,  to  which  so  many  eyes 
were  sealed. 

I  have  seen  many  flat-topped  kopjes  in  Africa,  I  have  seen 
the  bare  and  golden  Atlas  range  drop  away  into  the  golden  sands 
of  Mogador,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  I'esembling  this 
mighty  mass  which  is  the  dominant,  the  royal  fact  of  the  Cape 
Peninsula.  The  other  mountains  of  the  world  are  fine  mainly 
by  virtue  of  their  broken  and  unequally  soaring  summits.  This 
has  no  lofty  peak  except  the  detached  pinnacle  of  rock  called  the 
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Pcvil's  Peak,  which  oveiTojts  l)y  very  little  the  main  summit. 
]t  is  by  vii’tuc  ot  its  mass  and  the  colossal  biittn'ssed  clilTs  which 
fonn  its  walls  that  d'al)lc  Mountain  is  majestic,  as  also  hy  the 
[ihruptncss  of  its  I’ise  I'rom  the  visible  sea-level.  'The  heipht  of 
inland  mountains  is  a  mattiT’  of  faith  ratlu'r  than  sight  :  hut  this 
nutiiiirain.  lika-  Ptna  and  th('  T’eak  of  'reiuT’iHe  and  others  whose 
roots  ai'c  in  the  sea,  announces  its  stature'  at  once  to  tht'  eye'. 
It  I'iscs  more'  immcdiate'ly  from  the  seat  than  eitlnu'  of  these.  vi‘t. 
net  so  immediately  as  it  a|)p('ars  to  do  when  seem  freeni  tlie'  Bay. 
It  throws  out  towarels  the'  eie'can  low  spurs  of  mingh'd  reee-k  and 
arceii  haid<s.  In  spring  these'  grassy  liaidcs  ai'e*  all  set  with 
tlowe'is.  .Vnmng  tlu'm  is  a  piutty  white'  tieewe'i-,  aheeut  the  size' 
of  a  nai'e-issiis.  though  elille're'nt  in  shape',  of  whie'h  I  have  se'e'ii 
;i  hoiiejiie't  in  Pngland,  many  wee-ks  afte'r  it  hael  he'en  gathe'reel 
at  the'  Cape,  standing  in  a  vase  without  wette'r  and  still  epiite' 
fre'sh.  Tn  .Ttdy.  which  is  mid-winte'r,  the're'  ai'e'  fe'W  wild  flone'i’s 
except  the'  arum,  here'  e'legantly  named  the*  pig-lily,  which  grows 
in  crowds  whe'fe'  the'  soil  is  ele'e'p  enough. 

It  se'cms  strange  indeed  that  any  eyes  shoulel  have'  bee'ii  blinel 
to  the  maje'sty  of  Table'  Meeuntain.  Lady  .\nne',  acceempetnie'd  hy 
some'  edhe'f  intrepid  ladie's,  as  well  as  men,  asce'uded  it.  The' 
aelve'ntiirous  ladie's  were'  “  dre^ssed  for  the'  oce'asieui.”  hut  neither 
the'ii  ne)r  until  long  afte'rwards  was  women’s  e'eistumo  suited  te) 
nionntaine'cring.  T;ady  .\nne'’s  “excellent  se'he'UU' ’’  eef  tying  eeii 
lieT  shoe's  with  se'Ve'ral  e'arels  of  fajte'  can  earn  hut  a  pitying  smile' 
from  a  mode'rn  .Alpinist.  The'  betting  against  he'i'  e'ver  accom- 
))lishing  the'  asce'iit  had  he'e'U  he'avy  in  Cape  d'own,  wlu're  the' 
Diite'h  assiire'el  he'r  vei'v  fe'W  hael  e'vr'r  atte'Uipte'el  the  feat.  But 
the'  untruth  of  this  statcme'ut  was  demonsti-ate'd  by  the'  numher  of 
pioiu'e'i's'  soU's  and  he'cls  which  the'  party  femnel  hy  the'  way. 

Tlmse'  were'  times  whe'U  England  had  hut  lately  closed  in  the' 
lift'-or-eleath  gi'apjile'  eef  the  Xapeeleonic  wars  anel  patrieitie-  fe'e'ing 
ran  high.  See  the'  e'e'hoes  of  Table  Alountain  rang  right  loyally 
that  elay  to  the'  strains  of  “(loel  save'  the  King,”  uplifted  hy  Tjady 
.Anne'  and  her  adventurous  followe'rs.  “Tn  thre'c  heeurs  from  the' 
hnttom,”  she  says,  “we  re'acheel  the'  top  of  this  gre'at  reee'k,  looking 
tleiwii  een  the  teiwn  with  miu'h  conse-iems  siipe'rieerity .  anel  smileel 
at  the'  lormal  me'anne'ss  eef  its  a ppe'arance' ,  whie'h  weeuld  have'  h'el 
IIS  te)  sniipeese'  it  hiiilt  hy  e-hildre'ii  out  of  half  a  dozen  packs  e)f 
cai'els.  T  was  glad  een  this  pinnae'le'  to  have'  a  hird’s-e'ye'  view  of 
the' ceeimtry ,  the  hays,  and  the'  distant  and  ne'ar  me)untains.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  de'nying  the'  cire'h'  hounded  hy  e'arth  anel  se'a  to  he' 
a  uiele'  de'se'rt.  hare',  nne'iiltivate'd ,  uninhahiteel .  hut  noble'  in  its 
hare'ue'ss  and  pees-e'ssing  a  seeil  e-apahh'  of  cultivatieen 

“Sine'e'  the'n,”  she'  write  s,  “T  htive'  ridele'U  round  the'  Bav.  T'he' 
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road  is  finer  than  any  scene  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  ...  I  must 
make  some  sketches  of  it.”  Whether  in  her  busy  “Martha”  life 
as  she  herself  calls  it,  Tjady  Anne  ever  found  time  to  make  these 
sketches,  is  doubtful.  If  so,  the  delicate  pencil-work  of  the 
amateur  artist  of  her  day,  even  if  washed  over  with  colour,  could 
have  given  little  idea  of  that  wonderful  panorama  of  sea  and 
mountain  which  unrolls  itself  along  the  way  she  went.  For  I 
presume  her  to  have  ridden  the  favourite  round,  now  made  easy 
for  carriages,  by  the  laying-out  of  a  good  road  as  a  memorial 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  Diamond  Jubilee.  The  views  along  it  tempt 
the  full-brushed  water-colourist  of  to-day  to  stop  before  a  quarter 
of  it  has  been  seen,  in  order  to  capture  for  his  sketch-book  some 
beautiful  fragment  of  the  whole. 

In  just  such  July  weather  as  I^ady  Anne  rejoiced  in  we  started 
on  this  round,  leaving  the  suburb  of  Mowbray  while  the  crisp 
freshness  of  the  frosty  night  still  breathed  from  the  pine  woods, 
and  the  sun  shone  with  a  brilliance  never  to  be  equalled  in  our 
misty  skies.  The  light  Cape  cart,  with  its  pair  of  horses,  took 
us  at  an  exhilarating  pace  through  Capetowm  and  the  pleasant 
suburb  which  lies  between  the  Mountain  and  the  Bay.  Soon 
the  town  is  left  behind,  and  the  road  runs  between  the  lower 
slopes  and  spurs  of  the  Mountain  and  a  series  of  little  bays. 
The  sea  is  blue  and  green,  and  a  fringe  of  silver  foam  rises  and 
sinks  round  low  reef  and  rocky  headland,  while  here  and  there 
a  group  of  dark  stone-pines  is  silhouetted  against  the  bright  sea, 
and  always  far  across  it  floats  a  vision  of  azure  mountains. 

So  you  pass  Camp’s  Bay,  the  summer  playground  of  Capetown, 
and  come  at  length  to  the  furthest  point  of  the  road — Hout’s 
Bay.  This  is  a  pretty  hollow,  betw^een  fine  rocky  headlands  and 
full  of  grassy  knolls  and  thorn-trees  and  silver  sand.  It  is  at 
the  end  of  the  valley  which  divides  Table  Mountain  from  the 
ridges  which  run  out  to  form  the  actual  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Cape  Agulhas.  People  sometimes  make  pic-nic  parties  to  visit 
the  real  Cape,  but  it  is  reported  to  be  a  place  of  no  interest; 
unless  there  is  a  wreck  on  it.  For  even  now,  when  the  coast 
has  been  w'ell  lighted  and  surveyed,  the  Cape  of  Storms,  as  it 
was  originally  named,  is  a  sinister  spot.  Great  gales  and  ocean 
currents  sweep  round  this  end  of  a  great  continent,  seeming  to 
conjoin  their  powers  against  Man  and  his  puny  inventions. 
Before  the  days  of  steamers  it  was  a  place  of  terror  to  ships. 
Lady  Anne  speaks  of  the  one  in  wdiich  she  arrived  being  vexed 
by  contrary  wdnds  as  it  approached  the  Cape,  and  carried  down 
nearly  into  the  region  of  ice,  where  the  Gnardinn  was  lost. 

The  big  modern  liner  has  its  peculiar  dangers,  and  but  a  few 
days  after  we  w’^ere  at  Hout’s  Bay  the  Wnrntnh  disappenrrd  one 
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stormy  night  ofl'  (’apo  Agulhas.  She  came  from  Australia  and 
had  several  hundreds  of  souls  aboard  her,  of  whom  a  few 
passengers  whose  experience  of  ships  was  enough  to  make  them 
dislike  her  behaviour  in  a  moderate  sea,  escaped  from  her  at 
Durban.  On  the  short  voyage  between  Durban  and  Capetown 
this  floating  hotel,  so  big  in  comparison  to  Man,  so  small  in 
comparison  to  the  rest,  simply  vanished,  engulfed  by  Nature  as 
completely  as  some  minute  mollusc  that  floats  inconscient  into 
the  open  jaws  of  a  whale.  It  was  thought  that  one  of  those 
mysterious  currents  which  pour  through  the  ocean,  driven  by 
what  power,  hurrying  on  what  errand,  we  can  but  dimly  guess, 
had  carried  her  out  helpless  to  the  solitary  southern  seas  which 
no  sail  crosses,  no  smoke-wreath  flecks.  But  on  those  desolate 
seas  and  along  the  dangerous  coast  the  Waratnh  or  her  wreckage 
was  everywhere  sought  and  nothing  ever  found.  Such  is  the 
Cape  of  Storms. 

The  homeward  drive  to  Mowbray  is  as  beautiful  in  its  way  as 
the  outward  one  along  the  coast.  The  presence  of  the  Mountain 
is  here  more  constantly  felt,  since  it  is  not  obscured  by  too  many 
lower  spurs,  and  above  its  deep  pine  woods  grey  cliffs  and  the 
ruined  height  of  the  Devil’s  Peak  tower  imminent. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  pine  woods,  which  add  so 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  Peninsula,  were  planted  by  the 
Dutch.  But  one  gathers  from  Lady  Anne  Barnard  and  a  certain 
anonymous  “Gleaner”  at  the  Cape,  writing  a  few  years  later, 
that  tree-planting  was  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  one  of 
the  needs  of  the  Cape.  Both  recommend  it  to  the  English 
Government. 

“On  the  east  side  of  Table  Mountain,”  says  the  Gleaner, 
“stretching  along  the  bottom  of  it,  a  landscape  of  neat  villas  and 
rich  plantations  is  exhibited  to  the  view.  Myrtle  and  oak  hedges 
enclose  their  vineyards.  Tn  the  vicinity  of  their  houses  a  few 
large  full-grown  oaks  are  to  be  seen.  ...  Tn  the  laying  out 
of  their  pleasure-grounds  a  kind  of  sameness  prevails  through¬ 
out,  and  the  national  character  stands  prominent — every  tree  and 
shrub  is  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  straight  line,  and  from  this  the 
Dutchman  never  deviates.  Tn  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  improvement  of  their 
gardens,  from  which  they  derive  very  considerable  profits,  occupy 
their  chief  attention.”  TTe  goes  on  to  remark  on  the  beauty  of 
the  silver-tree,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Cape,  and  to  say  that 
the  Scotch  fir  grows  well  there,  and  points  out  that  it  wdll  in 
the  future  be  worth  while  for  the  Government  to  bestow  some 
attention  on  tree-planting,  as  pine-wood  is  already  imported  from 
Mossel  Bay.  Tjady  Anne  recommends  tree-planting  as  strongly 
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to  Dundas.  “It  is  in  the  power  of  activity  and  taste  to  make 
this,  by  planting,  the  finest  scene  in  the  world.  If  I  was  only 
sure  of  living  a  couple  of  hundred  years  to  see  the  effects  of 
my  labours,  I  would  begin  to  plant  to-morrow  with  alacritv 
those  grounds  round  the  town  which,  from  their  want  of  water, 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  purpose  save  that  of  rearing  wood.  The 
silver-tree  and  Scotch  fir  particularly  grow  to  perfection  ‘  and 
join  the  gentle  to  the  rude.’  The  marriage  of  Miss  Silver-tree 
with  Donald  Fir-tops  is  exactly  what  I  quote,  the  lady  being 
covered  with  leaves  of  grey  satin  and  the  fir,  stout,  of  a  fresh, 
bold  green,  and  hardy  as  its  countrymen.”  There  is  something 
spectral  about  the  silver-tree.  It  is  slim  and  straight  as  a  poplar, 
though  hardly  so  tall,  and  its  beautiful  sheeny  foliage  is  denser. 
The  pallor  and  peculiar  growth  of  this  foliage,  which  droops 
round  the  stem,  makes  the  tree  resemble  the  sheeted  ghost  of 
old-fashioned  ghost  stories. 

Such  a  beautiful  marriage  of  Miss  Silver-tree  with  Donald 
Fir-top  as  Lady  Anne  imagined  we  saw  as  we  drove  over  the 
low'  neck  which  connects  Table  Mountain  wuth  the  Steenberg 
range.  An  outlying  spur  of  the  mountain  w'as  deep  in  pines, 
divided  by  a  long  flight  of  these  pale,  sheeny,  native  trees.  We 
topped  the  neck  and  saw  once  more  the  sea,  stretching  smooth 
and  faintly  blue  in  the  shelter  of  False  Bay  and  Simon’s  Bay 
and  Muizenberg,  whither  Rhodes  went  to  die.  The  shining 
w'ater  and  the  flats  and  the  far-aw'ay  mountains,  so  strangely 
named  “Hottentots’  Holland,”  were  already  wearing  the  trans¬ 
parent  azure  wdiich  heralds  their  evening  apotheosis.  For  the 
fault  of  a  July  day  at  the  Cape  is  that  it  is  far  too  short ;  otherwise 
it  is  more  like  a  summer  day  than  most  of  its  fellow's  in  England. 
But  as  we  dipped  dowm  the  Mountain  was  sw'iftly  covering  miles 
of  wooded  country  with  its  shadow'.  A  moment  since  it  had  been 
summer,  it  had  been  sunny,  genial  afternoon.  When  we  plunged 
into  the  pine  forest,  w'hose  high  enw'oven  roof  and  pillared 
avenues  seemed  to  re-echo  our  voices,  it  was  winter,  it  was 
evening,  and  a  touch  of  frost  w'as  already  in  the  air. 

Close  to  the  neck  lies  the  old  homestead  and  once-famous 
vineyard  of  Groot  Constantin.  The  site  of  Groot  Constantia  is 
magnificent,  backed  by  heights  and  distant  crags,  and  looking 
on  to  a  wonderful  prospect  of  low  land  and  sea  and  mountain. 
But  it  was  not  for  its  aesthetic  advantages  that  the  great  pioneer 
Governor,  Van  der  Stel,  chose  it.  Tradition  tells  how  he  sent  out 
men  in  every  direction  to  fetch  in  baskets  of  soil,  and  then  mixing 
each  basketfnl  w'ith  water  made  trial  of  its  richness.  The  soil 
of  this  particular  hillside  commended  itself  to  his  judgment,  and 
so,  eight  miles  from  Captetown,  in  what  was  then  the  wilds,  be 
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planted  his  vineyard.  So  long  as  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
bore  rule  at  the  Cape,  it  reserved  Constantia  wine  for  its  own  con¬ 
sumption.  When  it  fell,  as  it  deserved  to  fall,  the  Sovereign  of 
England  claimed  the  tribute  of  one  cask  in  a  year,  and  the  rest 
of  the  wine  coming  into  the  market  it  gained  a  high  reputation 
with  us.  Miss  Austen,  in  Sense  and  Sensihilitxj ,  fortifies  her 
heroine  with  “a  glass  of  the  finest  Constantia  wine  that  ever 
was  tasted,”  and  it  is  mentioned  in  The  Child's  Guide  to  Know¬ 
ledge  of  1835.  Those  who  have  inherited  any  of  those  dainty 
silver  labels  which  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  years  ago  w^ere  hung 
round  the  necks  of  decanters,  will  very  probably  find  among  them 
one  lettered  wdth  “Constantia.”  Even  at  a  later  date,  in  old- 
fashioned  country  houses,  small  glasses  of  “sweet  Constantia” 
were  sometimes  handed  round  at  dessert,  as  liqueurs  are  to-day. 
The  proprietors  of  the  vineyard,  who  successfully  petitioned  to 
be  let  off  tlieir  present  to  the  Sovereign,  were  evidently  giving 
up  a  cheap  advertisement ;  but  it  may  be  they  would  anyhow 
have  lost  their  English  market,  as  the  taste  for  those  sweet  wines, 
of  which  our  forefathers  drank  so  great  a  variety,  has  died  out. 

Groot  Constantia  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beautiful 
old  Dutch  houses  which  are  the  special  features  of  the  Cape 
Peninsula.  This  little  bit  of  South  Africa  w’as  colonised  at  a 
particularly  happy  architectural  period.  Something  of  the 
freshness,  the  fancy  of  the  Eenaissance,  lingers  about  late 
seventeenth-century  architecture,  yet  it  is  easily  adapted  to 
modern  needs  and  to  the  needs  of  men  inhabiting  a  sub-tropical 
climate.  Old  Dutch  farmhouses  are  said  to  have  supplied  the 
original  model  of  those  Cape  houses  of  which  Groot  Constantia 
was  the  first.  But  here  the  men  w’ho  built  these  houses  to  dwell 
in  were  no  mere  farmers.  They  were  absolute  lords  of  many 
acres  and  many  black  men,  and  often  also  rulers  more  than  a 
little  absolute  over  turbulent  white  men  too.  Such  were  the 
Van  der  Stels  who  built  Groot  Constantia,  and  naturally  their 
houses  put  on  a  stateliness  unknown  to  the  European  prototype. 
The  plan  of  the  twm  central  halls,  separated  from  each  other  by 
folding  doors,  left  open  or  closed,  according  to  the  need  of 
warmth  or  of  coolness,  is  both  charming  in  itself  and  especially 
to  be  commended  in  a  land  of  warm  days  and  chilly  nights.  Not 
far  off  there  is  another  large,  but  much  plainer.  Van  der  St  el 
house,  now  called  Bishopscourt,  as  being  the  residence  of  the 
Anglican  Archbishop.  It  stands  deep  in  the  pine  woods  under 
the  Mountain.  Here  the  slave  quarters  are  a  marked  feature. 
As  is  too  often  the  case  with  these  fine  old  houses,  the  original 
reed  thatch  has  been  replaced  by  a  disfiguring  corrugated-iron  roof. 

Ijet  who  would  learn  more  of  these  old  Cape  houses  and  of 
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the  men  who  huilt  them,  read  jMrs.  3’rotter’s  charming  book  on 
old  Cape  Colony. 

As  to  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Cape  l^utch  a  little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  there  is  complete  agreement  between  the 
racy  correspondent  of  Dundas  and  the  Gleaner — a  serious  gentle¬ 
man,  most  of  whose  book  on  the  Cape  consists  of  a  digression 
on  the  history  of  slavery  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
The  more  lovers  a  youthful  Dutch  matron  possessed,  Ijady 
Anne  declares,  the  greater  the  glory.  “I  have  blushed  to  hear 
fa  certain  lady]  make  her  child  count  up  ‘  Mamma’s  sweethearts’ 
on  its  little  fingers,  when  some  of  the  sweethearts  jiresent  knew 
it  to  be  no  joke.”  But  the  matron’s  season  of  wild  oats  must 
have  been  brief,  as  she  almost  invariably  had  a  large  family,  and 
hy  middle  age  had  attained  proportions  so  colossal  that  English¬ 
men  could  only  view  them  with  pained  astonishment.  The 
Gleaner  relates  with  tears  in  his  pen  the  story  of  a  lady  so 
large  that  she  could  not  move  her  own  body,  and  when  a  visit 
from  hostile  Kaffirs  was  expected  could  not  be  got  through  the 
door.  But  the  Kaffirs  missed  their  opportunity.  The  natural 
tendency  of  the  Dutch  race  to  corpulence  seems  to  have 
exaggei’ated  itself  in  South  Africa,  and  the  men  were  scarcely  less 
than  their  wdves  in  girth.  The  Gleaner  attributes  both  their 
licentious  manners  and  their  enormous  size  mainly  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  The  very  numerous  Cape-Boy — or  Hottentot- 
Dutch — population  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  Boer  men, 
however  pious,  were  not  moral,  and  the  Gleaner  suggests  that 
the  slave-girls,  surrounded  by  whom  the  Cape  Dutchwomen  grew 
up,  corrupted  them  from  their  earliest  years.  The  Dutch  East 
India  Company’s  tyrannical  insistence  on  every  Boer,  how^ever 
remote  his  farmstead,  being  married  at  Capetown,  tended  to 
discourage  matrimony.  The  slave-owner  is  always  indolent,  and 
the  Dutchwoman,  with  a  slave  at  her  elhow^  to  pick  up  her 
handkerchief  if  she  dropped  it,  had  none  of  those  tiny  jobs  to  do 
for  herself  wdiich  keep  the  richest  European  woman  moving. 
From  the  same  cause  the  men  also  wore  lazy,  and  spent  much 
time  smoking  on  the  stoep.  That  they  were  no  tend(T  masters  to 
their  slaves  all  accounts  agree.  The  instruments  of  torture,  the 
sight  of  which  near  the  Castle  gate  froze  Lady  Anne’s  blood, 
had  not  ceased  their  dreadful  labours  until  the  English  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  and  long  afterwards,  until  the  abolition  of  slavery,  private 
horrors  continued  to  be  enacted.  This  is  the  shady  side  of  social 
conditions  at  the  Cape  a  hundred  and  odd  years  ago ;  but  there 
was  a  brighter  side  too.  Our  writers  have  nothing  hut  praise  for 
the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  country  farmers,  the  Boers 
]iroper,  who  continued  to  entertain  all  travellers  hospifahly, 
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although  after  the  advent  of  our  restless  countrymen  tourists 
seem  to  have  become  frequent  in  the  Drakensberg  and  Hottentots’ 
Holland ;  then  wild  districts  thinly  colonised.  Lady  Anne  ex¬ 
presses  a  strong  preference  for  these  Boers  over  the  Capetown 
Dutch ,  with  whom,  nevertheless,  her  relations  were  of  the 
friendliest.  She  detested  the  thoughtless  rudeness  and  stupid 
uisolence  with  which  the  British  officers  too  often  behaved  towards 
the  Dutch  inhabitants ;  and  her  courtesy,  unfailing  because  it 
flowed  from  the  heart,  won  its  reward. 

In  one  of  her  earliest  letters  we  find  a  vivid  picture  of  these 
Boers  coming  unwillingly  in  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  British 
Kaj 

“Firstly  camo  u  lumiber  of  well-fed,  rosy-elieeked  men,  with  powdered 
hair  and  dressed  in  black.  They  walked  in  pairs  with  their  hats  off,  a 
regulation  on  entering  the  Castle  on  public  occasions  which  Dutch  pride 
imposed.  They  were  followed  by  the  Boers  from  the  country — farmers  and 
settlers  who  had  come  some  very  great  distance.  I  think  that  many  of 
them  seemed  very  sulky  and  ill-affected;  their  manner  seemed  to  say  : 
‘There  is  no  help  for  it.  We  must  swear,  for  they  are  the  strongest.’ 
They  are  very  fine  men,  their  height  is  enormous;  most  of  them  are  six  feet 
high  and  upwards,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  feet  across.  .  .  .  They  all 
came  to  Cape  Town  in  wagons,  bringing  a  load  of  something  to  market  at 
the  same  time.  They  were  dressed  in  blue  cloth  jackets  and  trousers,  and 
very  high  flat  hats.  In  fact,  they  struck  me  as  overdressed,  and  the 
Hottentot  servant  who  crept  behind  each,  carrying  his  master’s  umbrella, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  underdressed.  He  seemed  to  have  little  else  to 
carry  except  a  piece  of  leather  round  his  waist  and  a  sheepskin  round  his 
shoulders;  one  or  two  had  a  scarlet  handkerchief  tied  round  the  head, 
sometimes  an  old  hat  ornamented  with  ostrich  feathers.” 

That  these  farmers  disliked  swearing  allegiance  to  the  British 
Government  is  undeniable,  but  they  strongly  objected  to  yielding 
practical  obedience  to  any  Government.  They  fled  away  into 
the  wilderness  to  escape  from  the  authority  of  the  Lnndrost, 
and  their  isolated  lives,  the  patriarchal  despotism  they  exercised 
over  their  families  and  their  slaves,  bred  a  type  peculiarly 
unamenable  to  the  written  and  unwritten  laws  of  civilisation. 

Among  the  houses  which  the  Gleaner  characterises — inaptly, 
from  a  modern  point  of  view — as  “neat  villas”  lying  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mountain,  was  doubtless  old  Grooteschuur, 
on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the  beautiful  house  built  by 
Cecil  Rhodes.  This  house  and  its  situation  have  been  often 
described,  yet  it  seems  a  j^ersonal  discovery  to  everyone  who 
sees  it  for  the  first  time.  If  when  the  old  house  was  burnt  down 
Rhodes  had  rebuilt  it  somewhat  higher  up,  he  would  have  gained 
the  wide  magnificent  view  towards  the  mountain  range,  and  not 
have  lost  the  imminent  crags  of  Table  Mountain.  But  there  was 
just  one  point  of  view  he  would  have  lost  which  he  could  not 
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bear  to  part  with,  and  who  shall  say  he  was  wrong?  Many 
“  neat  villas  ”  enjoy  that  magnificent  Drakensberg  view ;  onlv 
Grooteschuur  looks  over  the  burning  colours  of  its  sunk  garden 
towards  that  group  of  gnarled  stone-pines  standing  on  a  green 
slope  against  the  grey  cliffs  of  the  Mountain.  There  is  a  season 
of  the  year  when  hydrangeas  show'  their  masses  of  large  lavender- 
blue  flowers  on  the  grey  and  green  terraces  of  the  mighty  rock. 

The  small  sunk  garden  is  shut  in  on  two  sides  by  the  house, 
with  its  very  beautiful  portico,  for  the  words  “stoep”  and 
“  verandah  ”  seem  inappropriate  to  this  place  of  white  marble 
pillars  and  black  and  white  marble  floor.  Some  fine  old  oak 
chests  and  pieces  of  brass  stand  against  the  wall,  unblemished 
by  exposure  to  the  outer  air.  Within,  the  house,  although 
modelled  on  the  old  Dutch  plan,  has  yet  something  about  it 
reminiscent  of  an  old  English  country-house.  Perhaps  the  glass 
cabinets  heaped  with  w'hat  our  grandfathers  called  “curiosities,” 
is  one  of  the  features  which  recall  such  houses.  These  curiosities 
had  not  at  the  time  I  visited  Grooteschuur  been  catalogued. 
They  were  finds  from  Zimbabwe  and  treasures  of  various  kinds 
that  Ehodes  had  accumulated,  and  some  said  that  a  complete 
account  of  them  could  never  be  given,  since  only  he  himself 
could  have  told  the  history  of  every  object.  In  spite  of  the  rare 
and  harmonious  beauty  of  the  rooms,  the  perfect  specimens  of 
old  Dutch  furniture,  the  tapestry,  the  stamped  Spanish  leather— 
perhaps  a  little  because  of  these  things,  Grooteschuur  does  not 
now'  wear  the  look  of  a  home.  Perhaps  it  never  did.  Perhaps 
it  was  always  a  small  palace,  round  which  its  princely  owner 
walked  with  pleasure.  But  his  real  home  was  a  tent  under  a 
tree  on  the  immense  Ehodesian  upland,  or  a  hut  among  those 
gaunt  mines  of  a  Titan  world  that  arc  called  the  Matoppos. 

On  a  height  near  the  entrance  to  the  Grooteschuur  estate  stands 
the  monument  to  Ehodes.  It  is  a  fine  thing  in  its  way,  Watts’s 
rough-hew’ii  horse  and  rider,  typifying  physical  force ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  particularly  appropriate  to  Ehodes.  Physical  force 
plaj'ed  no  very  conspicuous  part  in  what  w'as  admirable  or  in 
what  was  not  admirable  about  him.  He  chose  his  own  monument 
with  unerring  taste  :  a  circle  of  great  stones,  sculpture  of  Nature’s 
age-long  handiwork,  mysteriously  imposing. 

M.\rg.\ret  Fj.  Woods. 


a^;akchist  propaganda  in  England. 


“  Propaganda  must  still  be  our  first  object.” 

International  Anarchist  Congress, 

A  FUSILLADE  o£  Anarchist  bullets,  poured  in  broad  daylight  from 
the  windows  of  a  house  in  Stepney,  has  startled  the  British 
public.  If  a  volcano  had  burst  into  eruption  at  his  feet,  the 
Londoner  would  not  have  been  more  astounded.  His  solid 
British  earth  was,  for  the  moment,  rocking  beneath  him.  Even 
the  ^immemorial  respectability  of  Clapham  Common  was  no 
longer  secure  from  the  assassins  of  a  secret  organisation.  When 
the  first  shock  was  over,  the  Press  and  the  nation,  with  one  voice, 
demanded  increased  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  firearms.  And  all 
the  while  the  evidence  of  a  weapon  far  more  deadly  than  the 
dreaded  Mauser  pistol ,  sighted  at  infinitely  longer  range  than  the 
diiin-dum  bullets  found  in  the  “arsenal”  in  Gold  Street,  was 
overlooked.  For  it  is  not  chiefly  by  pistol  and  bomb  that  inter¬ 
national  Anarchism  works.  These  are,  it  is  true,  incidents  that 
sometimes  accompany  Anarchist  propaganda ;  but  their  use  is, 
as  yet,  occasional  and  intermittent.  The  weapon  in  constant 
and  unintermittent  use  is,  as  we  have  said,  far  more  effective 
and  silent  in  its  work ;  it  is  the  weapon  betrayed  by  the  little 
noticed  find  of  “literature”  in  the  arsenal  in  Gold  Street;  and 
the  public  is  as  completely  unaware  of  the  extent  of  its  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  in  England,  as  they  were  a  month  ago  of  the 
existence  of  arms  and  explosives,  ready  for  use,  within  two  miles 
of  the  Mansion  House. 

What  may  very  justly  be  described  as  a  “complete  arsenal” 
of  anarchist  literature  lies  before  the  present  writer ;  an  arsenal 
purchased  within  the  last  two  months  in  London,  and  obtained, 
in  some  cases,  in  those  very  quarters  where  verbal  denunciations 
of  the  recent  outrages  have  been  loudest.  For  years  the 
persuasive  Anarchist  pamphlet,  the  inflammatory  Anarchist  news¬ 
paper,  have  been  freely  sold  and  distributed  throughout  England, 
written  in  excellent  English,  and  printed  at  presses  established 
in  London  and  the  suburbs.  For  years  the  plausible  doctrines 
contained  in  these  pamphlets  have  been  expounded  by  zealous 
speakers,  with  a  range  of  audience  extending  from  Edinburgh 
to  Plymouth.  Now  that  results  of  the  teachings  of  Anarchism 
have  suddenly  blazed  up  in  our  midst,  it  becomes  of  practical 
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interest  to  observe  the  nature  of  that  teaching,  and  the  extent 
of  its  diffusion. 

As  regards  diffusion,  we  may  cite  the  following  rough  jottings 
of  some  of  the  meetings  held  in  England  and  Scotland  during 
1909  and  1910  :  Glasgow,  June-July  :  Meetings  held  almost 
every  Sunday  at  Goel  Square  ;  good  audiences ;  steady  sale  of 
literature ;  Barrett’s  exposition  of  Anarchist  Communism  lucid 
and  full  of  vigour.  Lie er pool,  May  8th  :  Three  meetings  on 

Sunday,  and  meetings  on  most  nights  in  the  week;  Sunday 
evening  crowd  enormous;  good  sales  of  lit(^rature ;  copies  of 
Freedo)iL  and  pamphlets  distributed.  Tooting,  October: 
Comrade  Barrett  delivered  an  excellent  address.  Stroud, 
November  :  Two  addresses  delivered  under  the  aus})ices  of  the 
Stroud  branch  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party.  Leicester, 
October  :  C.  Kean  addressed  a  large  crowd  of  the  unem]iloyed, 
and  s]ioke  effectively  on  Direct  Action.  (Direct  Action,  it  may 
be  explained,  is  the  technical  Anarchist  term  for  measures 
including  theft,  burglary,  and  assassination.)  Leicester,  July: 
We  are  getting  hold  of  a  lot  of  young  folks  and  women.  Nev- 
castle,  November  :  Two  demonstrations  held  in  connection 
with  the  various  Independent  Labour  Party  and  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  branches  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead.  Waltham¬ 
stow  ,  December  :  Propaganda  meetings  held  during  the  winter ; 
at  the  Independent  Labour  Party  Club,  67a  Erskine  Road; 
Malatesta  lectured,  in  English,  on  Anarchy  and  Anarchism. 
(It  will  be  remembered  that  The  Times  recently  described 
Malatesta  as  “the  most  able  and  often  thought  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  of  Anarchist  leaders.”^)  Paisley,  September: 
£2  worth  of  pamphlets  sold  at  four  meetings.  Edinburgh, 
September  :  Rattling  good  meeting,  opened  by  McAra.  Man¬ 
chester,  August  :  A  vigorous  open-air  advocacy  of  Anarchism  and 
Atheism  is  in  ]irogress ;  eight  meetings  held  weekly ;  sales  of 
literature,  fl  4s*.  od.  Hyde  Park,  May  Day,  1909  :  Most  successful 
meeting  ;  two  thousand  pamphlets  on  Anarchism  were  distributed. 
May  Day,  1910 :  eight  thousand  of  new  leaflet.  What  is 
Anarchism?  distributed.  Birmingham ,  April  :  Two  good  meet¬ 
ings;  sale  of  literature  good,  especially  J.  Blair  Smith’s  Direct 
Action  V.  Legislation.  Glasgow,  March:  Turner  lectured ;  com¬ 
rades  journeyed  from  Ayr,  Paisley,  and  Kilmarnock.  Camhencell, 
January  :  S.  Carlyle  Potter  spoke  at  a  debate  at  the  Camberwell 
branch  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party ;  the  branch  gave  us  a 
very  cordial  welcome ;  leaflets  given  to  all.  Plymouth, 
November  :  Socialist  League  desires  services  of  a  good  Anarchist 
speaker ;  two  outdoor  meetings  held  weekly.  Leeds,  October : 

(1)  Times,  January  4,  1911. 
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Sollitt  spoke  to  large  crowds  on  the  reasons  for  the  revolt  in 
the  trades  unions ;  the  ideas  of  Anarchism  and  Direct  Action 
were  well  received.  North  London  Anarchist  Group,  October  : 
Very  successful  meetings  in  Regent’s  Park  ;  literature  sales  good. 
Norivich,  June  :  The  Labour  Church  was  again  at  our  disposal ; 
a  “convivial”  was  held  on  Saturday  evening;  on  Saturday, 
Turner  spoke  on  the  Revolt  of  Labour.  Lcedk,  October  :  C. 
Kean  completed  his  five-months’  tour  of  England  and  Scotland. 

These  memoranda  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  Anarchism 
is  being  freely  and  attractively  taught  in  England.  The  penny 
literature  now  in  circulation  is  no  less  conclusive  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  teaching.  To  take  a  typical  example,  the  Anarchist — 
being  above  all  things  “international”  and  of  no  country — places 
patriotism  high  in  his  list  of  human  crimes.  “Patriotism,” 
wrote  the  great  Anarchist  leader  Bakunin,  “is  an  evil,  a  narrow 
and  a  fatal  custom.”  “When  we  have  undermined  the  patriotic 
lie,”  writes  the  famous  American  Anarchist,  Emma  Goldman, 
“we  shall  have  cleared  the  path  for  that  great  structure  wherein 
all  nationalities  shall  be  united  into  a  universal  brotherhood.” 
The  doctrine  is  expounded  through  fifteen  pages  of  a  penny 
pamphlet  entitled  Patriotism  a  menace  to  Liberty,  the  cover  of 
which  exhibits  a  brutal  hag  carrying  the  banner  of  “  Patriotism  ” 
and  trampling  under  foot  the  prostrate  form  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  “Tjiberty.”  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Anarchist 
doctrines  concerning  patriotism  with  those  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  and  of  the  organisers  of  Socialist  Sunday  Schools. 
In  a  recent  Report  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  it  is  stated 
that  “patriotism  is  one  of  the  weapons  used  by  the  enemies  of 
the  people  to  blind  them  to  facts.”  ^  At  a  bazaar  held  at  Caxton 
Hall,  on  behalf  of  the  Socialist  Sunday  Schools,  last  December, 
the  Christmas  number  of  the  Young  Worker,  the  organ  of 
Socialist  propaganda  among  young  people,  was  on  sale.  On  the 
cover  appears  this  statement  :  “When  working  men  and  women 
become  ‘  patriotic  ’  they  merely  help  ...  to  bring  about  their 
own  destruction.”  ®  The  translation  of  these  doctrines  into  direct 
action  has  been  accomplished  in  an  elementary  school  at  Leith. 
On  Empire  Day  a  Socialist  member  of  the  Leith  school  authority 
visited  the  school  and  addressed  the  children.  “It  is  unnecessary 
to  record  any  more,”  writes  The  Young  Socialist,  “except  that, 
as  a  result,  the  children  were  never  asked  to  salute  the  flag, 
which  was  done  in  all  the  other  schools.”^  In  London  and  in 
every  county  in  England,  Socialist  Sunday  Schools  are  at  work, 

(1)  Report  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  Independent  Labour  Party,  1907. 

(2)  The  Young  Worker,  December,  1910. 

(3)  The  Young  Socialist,  October,  1910. 
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with  attendances  varying  from  300  to  150,  50,  or  30,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  Liverpool  an  Anarchist  school  is  now  ^  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Independent  Labour  Party  Eooms,  1  Clarendon 
Terrace,  at  which  some  50  children  attend.  Truly  there  are 
means  more  efficient  than  Mauser  bullets  of  riddling  the  national 

flag- 

The  elimination  of  patriotism  is  but  one  step  to  the  social 
goal  of  the  Anarchist.  The  remaining  steps,  and  the  ultimate 
goal  to  be  reached,  are  all  set  forth  very  clearly  in  our  arsenal 
of  pamphlets.  As  for  the  goal  itself.  Anarchism  aims  at  the 
reconstruction  of  human  society  into  world-wide  groups  of  loosely 
federated  men  and  women,  living  under  no  compulsion,  moral  or 
material.  “We  foresee  millions  and  millions  of  groups,”  writes 
that  leading  scientific  and  practical  exponent  of  Anarchism  and 
distinguished  geographer.  Prince  Krapotkin,  “freely  constitiitinjr 
themselves  for  all  the  varied  needs  of  human  beings  ”  ;  and  he 
quotes  Pourier,  “Take  pebbles,  put  them  into  a  box  and  shake 
them  and  they  will  arrange  themselves  in  a  mosaic  that  you 
could  never  get  by^  entrusting  to  anyone  the  work  of  arranging 
them  harmoniously.”  This  doctrine  of  the  free,  ungoverned 
group  is  the  groundwork  of  Anarchist  social  philosophy.  Lot 
society,  says  Krapotkin,  “develop  itself  freely  ...  by  the  free 
union  of  free  groups.”  These  groups  shall  not  even  he  controlled 
by  the  community.  Anarchist  Communism,  we  are  told,  “main¬ 
tains  that  most  valuable  of  all  conquests,  individual  liberty.” 
In  the  groups  of  the  new  world  “the  sentiment  of  sociability, 
which  is  common  to  human  beings,  as  it  is  to  all  animals  living 
in  society,  will  be  able  to  develop  itself  freely.  .  .  .  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  will  be  able  to  give  free  rein  to  his  inclinations  and  his 
passions,  without  any  other  restraint  than  the  love  and  respect 
of  those  who  surround  him.”-  These  world-wide  groups  are  to 
he  freed  alike  from  the  “fetish”  law,  and  from  the  “poison” 
ivligion ;  from  the  existence  of  private  or  even  of  collective 
property,  and  from  all  authority.  Then,  when  “the  great  sources 
of  moral  depravity — capitalism,  religion,  justice,  government”— 
have  ceased  to  exist,  the  human  race  will  live  in  a  “free  evolu¬ 
tion  both  of  the  individual  and  of  society  ”  ;  everything  will  be 
at  the  disposition  of  all ;  there  will  be  no  more  hunger  or  want; 
and  man  will  attain  the  full  expansion  of  his  faculties,  the 
“superior  development  of  what  is  original  in  him,  the  greatest 
fruitfulness  of  intelligence,  feeling,  and  will.”®  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  ideal  of  the  Anarchist  is  not  merely  that  of  the  criminal 

(1)  January,  1910. 

(2)  Anarchism  in  Socialistic  Erohitinn.  P.  Krapotkin.  IJ. 

(3)  Anarchism:  its  Philisophi/  and  Ideal.  P.  Krapotkin.  Irf.  Anarchy, 
E.  Malestesta.  Irf. 
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outlaw.  He  has  conceived  a  form  of  society  which,  according 
to  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  will  “sum  up  all  that  is  most  beautiful 
and  most  durable  in  the  progress  of  humanity.”  To  return  to 
the  practical  measures  by  which  this  ideal  is  to  be  achieved. 
Patriotism,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  dismissed.  But,  first  and 
foremost,  our  pamphlets  teach  the  “flinging  overboard  Law, 
Religion,  and  Authority.”^  As  to  authority,  “let  the  hearts  of 
our  youths  be  fired,”  cries  Krapotkin,  in  his  penny  pamphlet, 
.4n  Appeal  to  the  Young,  “with  that  glorious  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  w'hich  inflamed  the  souls  of  our  ancestors”  ;  let  them 
“wish  to  stab  all  tyrants  there  and  then”;  let  them  revolt 
against  laws  which  decree  that  “this  man  who  shot  at  a  crowned 
murderer  should  be  imprisoned  for  life.”  This  pamphlet  was  on 
sale  at  the  bazaar  for  the  National  Society  of  Socialist  Sunday 
Schools,  held  last  December  at  Caxtofi  Hall ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  sentiments  of  the  famous  Anarchist,  Krapotkin, 
with  those  published  in  the  chief  organ  of  the  English  Social 
Democratic  Party,  the  widely  circulated  weekly  paper  Justice, 
“There  are  circumstances,”  writes  Justice,  “in  which  even 
assassination  becomes  justifiable.”  “  In  another  page  a  reference 
occurs  to  “certain  poisonous  and  dangerous  creatures  whose, 
existence  is  so  innimical  to  humanity  that  they  are  destroyed 
without  mercy  wherever  found.”  And  when  we  find  the  Socialist 
leader-writer  heartily  wishing  that  some  kindly  terrorist  would 
send  the  Eussian  Emperor’s  “blood-besotted  soul  to  its  father 
the  devil,”  Krapotkin ’s  description  of  the  Anarchist’s  modest 
consciousness  of  “having  done  well  when  he  kills  a  tyrant  or  a 
viper,”  falls  comparatively  flat. 

Every  grade  of  authority  is  equally  repugnant  to  the  Anarchist 
ideal.  “Eepudiate  all  the  tyrants  of  to-day,  high  and  low,”  is 
the  last  word  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  The  Pyramid  of  Authority  ; 
an  exhortation  which  gains  in  point  when  we  place  beside  it 
Malatesta’s  explanation  of  the  uses  of  powder  and  melinite, 
printed  in  a  dialogue  betw'een  tw'o  working  men  under  the  title  of 
A  Talk  about  Anarchist  Communism.  Both  these  pamphlets 
are  sold  at  one  penny ;  that  by  Malatesta  has  reached  a  seventh 
edition ;  and  they  are  both  specially  recommended  by  Anarchist 
organisers  as  “splendid  things  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,”  and  as  “selling  readily  at  open-air  meetings.”®  In  this 
matter  of  the  use  of  explosives  it  is  again  interesting  to  notice 
how  the  sentiments  of  the  Anarchist  penny  pamphlet  receive  a 
still  w'ider  circulation  in  the  Socialist  penny  paper.  The  recent 

(1)  Anarchist  Morality.  P.  Krapotkin.  Id. 

(2)  Justice,  July  3rd,  1909.  (2)  Justice,  May  29th,  1909. 

(3)  Freedom,  June,  1909.  Propaganda  Notes. 
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assassinations  by  bombs  in  India  will  be  fresb  in  the  minds  of 
our  readers.  Also  the  fact  that  a  revolutionist  named  Savakar 
has  been  convicted  by  the  High  Court  of  Bombay  of  distributing 
copies  of  a  work  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  bombs  and 
dangerous  explosives  suitable  for  Anarchist  outrages.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  issued  a  manifesto,  in  the 
columns  of  Justice,  commenting  on  the  case  of  this  “high-minded 
young  student  ”  ;  this  manifesto  observes  that  English  rule  in 
India  “has  absolutely  forced  the  most  peaceful  and  submissive 
race  in  the  world  into  Anarchist  propaganda  of  deed”;  and 
inquires  what  course  is  left  to  the  enslaved  of  any  country  except 
“secret  conspiracy  and  open  assassination.”^  It  was  decided  to 
reprint  this  article  in  the  vernacular,  and  to  distribute  it  through¬ 
out  India.  Which  is  the  more  dangerous,  the  Anarchist  who 
manufactures  the  bomb,  or  the  inflammatory  wTiter  wdio  manu¬ 
factures  the  Anarchist?  This  solidarity  of  feeling,  this  mutual 
aid  as  regards  propaganda,  between  Anarchists  and  Socialists  of 
all  parties,  should  a  leading  Anarchist  be  arrested,  has  received 
striking  proof  during  the  recent  arrest  and  trial  of  Dr.  Denjiro 
Kotoku  and  tw’enty-three  other -Tapanese  Anarchists  and  Socialists. 
The  charge  w'as  that  of  plotting  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  accused  were  threatened  with  execution.  Freedom, 
the  English  Anarchist  new^spaper,  organised  a  vigorous  campaign 
of  protest  to  which  “Socialists  of  all  parties”  responded.  “We 
must  not,”  cried  the  Anarchist  journalist,  “wait  until  Japan  has 
martyred  her  Ferrer.”  Dr.  Kotoku  had  founded  a  journal, 
named  Iron  and  Fire,  for  popularising  the  idea  of  Anarchist 
Communism,  together  with  other  magazines,  and  had  been  active 
in  translating  into  Japanese  the  writings  of  Anarchist  leaders. 
The  details  of  his  plot  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor  had  not 
yet  been  made  public,  and  Freedom  did  not  hesitate  to  assume 
the  trial  to  be  “a  planned  legal  murder.”  The  speakers  at  the 
protest  meeting  announced  in  the  coloumns  of  Freedom  included 
the  Anarchists  T.  Turner  and  J.  Tochatti,  and  the  w'ell-known 
Socialist  Mr.  Herbert  Burrows.®  Further,  the  meeting,  organised 
by  English  Anarchists,  was  advertised  in  the  famous  Socialist 
paper  the  Clarion^  under  a  first  line  “Tyranny  in  Ja])an,”and  with 
a  concluding  exhortation,  “come  and  show  your  solidarity  with  our 
Japanese  comrades.”  The  editor  of  the  Socialist  Justice  followed 
on  with  an  appeal  headed  “Shall  our  Comrades  Die?”  and  con¬ 
cluding,  “Don’t  let  Capitalism  have  blood  if  you  can  help  it.” 
And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  on  December  10th  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Labour  Party’s  international  demonstration  at  the  .Mbert 

(1)  Justice,  August  27th,  1910.  (2)  Freedorn,  December,  1910. 

(3)  Clarion,  December  2ncl,  1910. 
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Hall,  at  which  Mr.  J.  Kamsay  Macdonald,  M.P.,  and  other 
labour  leaders  were  present,  “shouted  with  holy  joy” — we  quote 
the  official  account  of  the  proceedings — when  one  of  the  speakers 
referred  to  Kotoku  and  his  fellow  prisoners.  On  the  day  follow¬ 
ing,  at  Bradford,  Mr.  W.  C.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Bradford 
Independent  Labour  Party,  again  referred  to  “our  twenty-six 
comrades”  in  Japan.  “They  cannot  choke  Freedom,  even  with 
the  blood  of  Freedom,”  cried  Mr.  -  Anderson.  “For  every  man 
who  falls  a  martyr  to  Liberty,  a  hundred  wull  spring  up  to  take 
his  place.  So  our  great  cause  goes  on.”  ^  Exactly.  But  what 
cause?  That  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  or  of  Anarchism? 
And  how  ?  By  plots  to  assassinate  rulers  ?  ^ 

The  Anarchist  hatred  of  all  representatives  of  authority, 
includes  an  active  propaganda  against  those  whom  Malatesta 
designates  as  the  most  pernicious  class  of  functionaries — the 
police.^  This  is  natural,  both  on  philosophic  and  on  practical 
grounds ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  even  on  this  point 
of  defamation  of  the  police  we  have  responsible  English  Socialists 
in  active  agreement  with  the  “most  dangerous”  of  Anarchist 
leaders.  No  Anarchist  propaganda  could  be  more  effective  for 
sowing  the  seeds  of  disorder  than  the  amazing  comment  on  the 
recent  Houndsditch  outrages  printed  in  Jufitice  of  January  14th. 
The  suggestion  made  is  that  the  above  crime  “was  part  of  an 
elaborate  plot”  on  the  part  of  the  English  police  themselves, 
“engineered  by  the  international  police,  monchards ,  and  agents 
provocateurs ,  in  order  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  right  of  asylum  in 
this  country.”  The  paper  proceeds,  “the  sacrifice  of  life,  even 
amongst  the  defenders  of  law  and  order,  has  very  frequently 
characterised  the  abominable  plots  of  Azeff  and  similar  agents 
provocateurs.''  It  is  a  trifle  too  obvious  of  the  editor  of  Justice 
to  add  that  “our  sympathies  are  entirely  wuth  the  police.”  Such 
an  observation  in  such  a  context  recalls  a  remark  in  the  famous 
Socialist  journal  Vorwdrts  :  “We  must  guard  against  compro¬ 
mising  ourselves  before  the  people  by  declaring  what  w'o  really 
wish  ;  this  would  be  a  want  of  tactics.”  ^ 

(1)  Lnhour  Lendfr,  December  16th,  1910. 

(2)  A  month  later  Dr.  Kotoku  and  his  twenty-four  fellow-accused  were 
sentenced  to  death  for  conspirins;  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  On  receiving 
his  sentence,  Kotoku  cried,  “Long  live  Anarchy!” 

(3)  Anarchy.  Malatesta.  Id. 

(4) Th6  campaign  of  defamation  against  the  police,  carried  on  in  Anarchist 
pamphlets,  has  lately  been  shared  by  the  Social  Democrat  and  the  Labour 
Lender,  the  organ  of  the  T.L.  P.  Dealing  with  the  Welsh  strikes,  the  former 
declares  that,  apart  from  the  sacking  of  shops  at  Tonypandy,  all  injury  to 
persons  and  property  “was  provoked  by  the  police.”  The  latter  heads  its 
account  of  certain  division  lists  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  “Police 
Outrages  in  Wales.”  {Social  Democrat,  November,  1910;  Labour  Jjeader, 
November  25th,  1910.) 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  penny  pamphlets  so  freely  distributed 
by  Anarchist  hands  aim  at  every  representative  of  authority ;  but 
their  work  does  not  stop  here.  They  undermine  the  sanction  for 
all  exercise  of  authority,  the  respect  for  law  itself.  We  leave 
our  readers  to  imagine  the  effect  on  street  audiences  of  passages 
such  as  these  :  “We  say,  ‘  Despise  law  and  all  its  attributes  !  ’  In 
place  of  the  cowardly  phrase  ‘Obey  the  law,’  our  cry  is  ‘Revolt 
against  all  laws!’’’  Again,  “Law  has  no  title  to  the  respect 
of  man.  Born  of  violence,  and  superstition,  and  established  in 
the  interests  of  the  consumer,  priest,  and  rich  exploiter,  it  must 
be  utterly  destroyed  on  the  day  when  the  people  desire  to  break 
their  chains.’’  “The  law  ...  is  nothing  but  an  instrument  for 
the  domination  of  the  toiling  masses  by  the  rich  idlers,  .  .  ,  and 
the  first  duty  of  the  revolutionists  will  be  to  make  a  bonfire  of 
all  existing  laws,  as  they  will  of  all  titles  to  property.”  ^ 

The  two  great  obstacles,  authority  and  law,  having  been 
disposed  of,  the  Anarchist  free  groups  have  yet  some  work  to  do. 
In  the  first  place,  all  private  property  must  be  ended.  The 
|X'ople  must  “abolish  private  property  by  a  violent  exjiropriation, 
taking  possession  in  the  name  of  the  whole  community  of  the 
wealth  accumulated,”  says  Prince  Krapotkin.  Now  we  know 
why  the  Houndsditch  murderers  were  called,  by  the  more  learned 
newspapers,  “expropriators.”  Not  content  with  supporting  the 
doctrine  of  “expropriation”  by  mere  academic  argument,  Jvra- 
]X)tkin  suggests  some  practical  methods  of  application  :  “If  we 
were  to  take  an  inventory  of  all  the  clothes,  and  stuff  for  clothing, 
accumulated  in  the  shops  and  stores  of  the  large  towns,  we 
should  find  probably  that  there  was  enough  to  enable  the 
commune  to  offer  garments  to  all  citizens  of  both  sexes.”  The 
method  of  “expropriation,”  recommended  in  such  detail  by  our 
distinguished  guest.  Prince  Krapotkin,  formed  the  subject  for 
an  illuminating  discussion  at  the  International  Anarchist 
Congress,  held  three  years  ago  at  Amsterdam.  Thus,  the 
delegate  Croiset  affirmed,  in  an  epigram  of  delightful  simplicity, 
that  the  principle  of  life  is  “Me  first,  and  then  the  rest.”  The 
delegate  Nacht  declared  that  “he  should  make  straight  for  active 
expropriation.”  Vorhyzek,  not  yet,  as  it  seems,  fully  persuaded 
of  the  Anarchist  dogma  that  “all  belongs  to  everyone,”  wished 
to  make  the  personal  declaration  that  “he  could  not  consider 
(‘xpropriation  for  individualist  uses  a  clean  method  of  life.”  This 
view  w’as  promptly  contested  by  delegate  Goldman ,  who  declared 
that  “as  to  expropriation,  this  must  be  judged  entirely  according 
to  individual  cases.  It  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  strike  off 
a  member  of  a  group  because  he  had  been  forced  to  steal  for  his 
(1)  Low  and  Authority :  an  Anarchist  Essay.  P.  Krapotkin.  2d. 
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own  individnal  needs.”  ^  To  the  student  of  the  Anarchist  penny 
pamphlet  the  combination  in  Houndsditch  of  burglars’  tools  and 
Mauser  pistols,  of  jemmies  and  Anarchist  books,  affords  no 
difficulty.  The  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  “Concep¬ 
tion,”  to  quote  Krapotkin  once  again,  “is  already  a  beginning  of 
action.”  The  domain  of  ideas  expands  to  the  “sphere  of  action.” 
Houndsditch  appears  to  be  the  latest  sphere  of  action  as  regards 
the  Anarchist  doctrine  of  “expropriation.” 

Two  points  remain  to  be  noticed  concerning  the  new  world  of 
Anarchism.  The  social  ideal  of  Anarchist  philosophy  does  not 
include  marriage.  And  the  Anarchist  faith  rejects  all  forms  of 
religion.  The  current  teaching  as  regards  marriage  is  perfectly 
explicit.  In  a  leaflet  now  sold  in  London  at  4s.  per  1,000,  and 
entitled  What  is  Anarchism?  the  question  is  asked,  “Do  you 
believe  in  marriage?”  “We  believe  love  in  itself  sufficient,”  is 
the  reply.  To  the  question  as  to  the  stability  of  such  unions  the 
answer  is  that  the  desire  to  separate  is  cause  sufficient.  To  the 
further  question  of  what  then  becomes  of  the  family,  the  popular 
Anarchist  catechism  retorts,  “A  family  which  is  held  together  by 
external  force  had  better  be  disrupted.”  “  On  the  first  of  ATay 
last,  8,000  copies  of  this  leaflet  were  distributed  in  Hyde  Park. 
As  regards  their  propaganda  concerning  marriage,  the  Anarchists 
are  again  in  complete  union  with  leading  Socialists.  For 
instance,  the  famous  German  Socialist,  Bebel,  perhaps  the  most 
revered  of  living  Socialist  leaders,  declares,  in  his  book  Woman, 
published  in  England  at  Is.,  “should  incompatibility,  disap¬ 
pointment,  or  dislike,  ensue,  morality  demands  the  dissolution  of 
a  tie  that  has  become  unnatural  and  therefore  immoral.”'^  And 
the  identity  of  idea  is  even  more  fundamental.  “The  conceptions 
of  good  and  evil  among  men  and  the  other  animals  are  identical,” 
writes  the  .Anarchist  leader  Krapotkin.'*  “Alan  and  woman  being 
animals  can  we  talk  of  matrimony  on  indissoluble  bonds?”  asks 
the  Socialist  leader  Bebel.  The  activity  of  the  combined  propa¬ 
ganda  on  this  point  is  worth  noting.  Bebel’s  Woman  is  strongly 
recommended  by  the  well-known  Socialist,  Afrs.  Dora  ATontefiorc, 
to  every  Socialist  woman.®  It  is  among  the  books  specially  recom¬ 
mended  for  girls’  classes,  of  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen,  in 
the  curricnlum  of  the  large  Socialist  Sunday  School  at  Hyde.® 

As  regards  religion,  the  position  taken  up  by  current  .Anarchist 

(1)  International  Anarchist  Congress,  1907  Report,  Ir/. 

(2)  Whnf  ix  Anarchixm?  4.9.  per  1,000. 

(3)  Woman.  August  Bebel.  !.«. 

(4)  Avarr.hi.xf,  Moralit}/.  Krapotkin.  Irf. 

(5)  The  Position  of  Women.  Dora  Montefiore.  W. 

(6)  Education  in  Socialist  Sunday  Schools.  C.  Whitehead.  Irf.  Published 
by  the  National  Labour  Press,  Manchester. 
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propaganda  is  entirely  hostile.  “We  declare  war,”  cries  Kra- 
potkin,  against  the  trinity  of  I^aw,  Religion,  and  Authority.” 
“Religion  is  a  superstition  that  originated  in  man’s  mental  in¬ 
ability  to  solve  natural  phenomena.”  By  “flinging  overboard 
Religion,”  mankind  will  regain  possession  of  their  moral  principle. 
Religion  is  a  jx)ison.  It  is  one  of  the  “four  great  sources  of  moral 
depravity.”  The  free  individuals  composing  the  free  groups  of  the 
new’  world  will  have  “rejected  God.”  ^  These  are  the  teachings 
disseminated  by  Anarchism.  In  them  w’e  find  once  more  identity 
of  thought,  though  less  violence  in  expression,  with  the  teachings 
disseminated  by  leading  Socialists.  Thus  Mr.  H.  S.  Wishart, 
secretary  of  the  Leeds  Independent  Labour  Party,  has  written  a 
penny  pamphlet,  now'  in  a  second  edition,  the  first  section  of 
which  is  headed,  “Christ  as  a  venomous  poison.”  The  twelve 
pages  that  follow  do  not  bear  quotation.-  Mr.  Blatchford  expressed 
similar  views  in  a  recent  signed  article  in  the  Clarion.  We  will 
take  a  typical  extract  : — “Religion  is  all  bad,  because  it  is  all 
based  upon  some  form  of  pretended  inspiration,  and  because  it  is 
none  of  it  true.  .  .  .  The  delusion  of  a  divine  revelation  has  been 
a  curse  to  the  world.”®  The  Clarion  at  one  time  advertised  a 
circulation  of  88,000.  The  official  organ  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  Justice,  printed  last  October  an  article  by  Mrs.  Montefiore, 
])assages  of  which  rival  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Wishart.  There 
is  little  to  choose  between  the  current  propaganda  of  Anarchism 
and  Socialism  in  the  virulence  of  their  attack  on  religion. 

The  Anarchists  of  England  have  as  yet  only  broken  ground  in 
the  matter  of  projiaganda  among  children.  But  the  success  of 
the  pioneer  Anarchist  school ,  established  in  Liverpool ,  is  of  special 
interest,  as  this  school,  at  which  some  fifty  children  attend,  is  one 
of  the  Modern  Schools,  conducted  according  to  the  teaching  of 
that  famous  Anarchist,  Francisco  Ferrer,  who  w’as  recently 
executed  for  complicity  in  a  fierce  revolutionary  outbreak  at 
Barcelona.  Ferrer,  it  will  be  remembered,  founded  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Learfue  of  Modern  Schools  in  Paris,  and  also  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  “Fn'e  Schools”  in  Spain.  conduct<'d  on  a  system  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive  to  jnipils  and  parents  inclined  to  Anarchist 
license.  In  five  years  fifty  of  thes(‘  schools  wen'  spreading 
Anarchist  teaching  throughout  Spain,  teaching  of  which  the 
character  appears  from  Ferrer’s  own  words  :  “The  public  educator 
can  do  nothing  until  he  is  liberated  from  the  triple  restraint  of 
religions,  patriotic,  and  economic  prejudices.”  Ferrer’s  comrades 
describe  him  as  “a  synthesis  of  Anarchy,”  and  as  a  friend  of  all 
phases  of  .\narchist  thought  and  action. ''  As  regards  his  schools, 

(1)  Anarchist  MornJiti/.  P.  Krapotkin.  Id.  .Anarchism  in  Socialistic  Evolu¬ 
tion.  P.  Krapotkin.  Id.  What  I  Believe,.  E.  Goldman.  Id. 

(2)  Socialism  Condemned  hy  Christ.  H.  S.  Wi.shart.  2nd  edition.  Id. 

Clarion,  .Inly  1st.  1910,  (4)  Freedom,  November.  1909. 
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Ferrer  desired,  as  he  himself  stated,  to  give  iustruction  “free, 
absolutely  free,  of  religious  and  some  social  prejudices.”  The 
nature  of  the  “social  prejudices”  which  this  “synthesis  of 
Anarchy  ”  wished  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  his  pupils  may 
easily  be  im^erred.  In  the  month  following  Ferrer’s  execution 
the  Liverpool  school  children  were  addressed  on  the  “martyrdom  ” 
of  their  foimder,  and  frequently  applauded  the  speaker.  If  the 
Ferrer  schools  do  not  increase  in  England  it  will  not  be  for  want 
of  zeal  on  the  part  of  English  Anarchists.  In  a  recent  article, 
Mr.  It.  James,  who  is  closely  associated  with  the  Liverpool 
Modern  School,  asks,  “What  are  we  Anarchists  doing  to  spread 
our  ideas  amongst  the  young  people  of  tender  years?  I  contend 
that  this  was  Ferrer’s  principal  work.  .  .  .  The  mind  of  the 
child  is  more  susceptible  to  change  than  the  mind  of  a  man,  too 
often  steeped  in  patriotism  and  religion.  Gather  a  few  lads  and 
lasses  together,  and  tell  them  that  government  and  gods  are 
false  and  treacherous.  Do  it  now.”  ^ 

“Do  it  now”  is  an  excellent  maxim.  What  is  the  practical 
moral  of  these  experiences  of  Anarchist  propaganda,  as  carried  on 
in  England  at  the  present  moment?  The  answer  lies  in  one 
word — legislate.  A  distinguished  expert  of  Scotland  Yard,  In¬ 
spector  Sweeney,  who  was  in  charge  for  many  years  of  Anarchist 
matters,  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness  and  range  of  this 
propaganda,  or  of  the  need  of  restriction.  Speaking  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Evening  Standard  concerning  the  recent  outrages, 
Inspector  Sweeney  said  :  “I  have  little  douht  that  the  perpe¬ 
trators,  all  young  men,  had  come  under  the  influence  of  eloquent 
preachers  of  the  doctrines  of  Anarchy.  The  harm  these 
Anarchist  speakers  do  is  enormous.  The  assassins  of  Garfield, 
the  Empress  of  Austria,  President  Caimot,  and  other  heads 
of  State,  were  all  young  men  whose  minds  had  been  poisoned 
by  those*  who  ]ireaoh  these  doctrines.  .  .  .  Seven  years  ago  I 
said  the  only  way  to  stamp  out  the  danger  was  to  deal  with  the 
preachers.”  Ins|iector  Sweeney  recommends  the  enactment  of  a 
law  that  anyone  who  advocates  Anarchism  should  be  guilty  of  at 
least  a  misdemeanour,  if  not  of  felony.  The  free  citizens  of 
America,  with  their  sound  business  common  sense,  have  placed 
oil  the  Statute  Book  of  Xew  York,  a  Criminal  Anarchy  Law  under 
wdiich  any  person  preaching  Anarchism  is  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  ten  years  or  a  5,000  dollar  (^1,000)  fine;  and  any  person 
letting  or  allowing  a  hall  to  be  used  for  Anarchist  meetings  can  be 
sent  to  prison  for  two  years.  Let  us  restrict,  by  all  means,  the 
sale  of  firearms.  But  let  us  also  rememher  that  it  is  the  speaker, 
and  the  writer,  the  printer  and  tlu*  distributor  of  pamphlets  and 
newspapers,  who  impel  the  man  behind  the  pistol. 

G. 


(1)  Freftlow,  April.  1910 


TWO  LYRICS. 


The  End  of  Mirth. 

O  MY  beloved,  frail  and  fair, 

Who  wert  not  born  for  core. 

Why  should  I  seek  with  thee  to  share. 
Alone,  apart. 

This  burthened  heart. 

And  give  the  world  the  jest? 

Why  should  I  deem  your  hand  could  ’snage 
This  full  heart’s  stricken  rage, 

Or  turn  again  Ambition’s  page, 

That,  fast  and  deep 
In  loving  keep, 

Its  secret  be  unguessed? 

Unless  the  dawn’s  completed  power 
In  sunset’s  dying  hour, 

Or  Wisdom’s  slowest  seed  in  flower, 
Alike  avows 
That  God  allows 
That  Sorrow  still  is  best? 


Conquest. 

Tell  me  not,  love,  that  I  am  fair. 

And  that  no  woman’s  eyes 
With  mine  compare ; 

Hold  me  not  in  thy  fond  arms’  lair. 
And  temporiz('. 

But  as  thou  hast  a  lion’s  might, 
Bring  me  thy  journey’s  prize. 

When  falls  the  night ; 

’T  were  easier  then  in  that  love’s  light. 
To  idolize. 

Or,  forge  me  words  that  kings  obey, 
And  nations,  hearing,  rise 
To  nobler  sway  : 

’T  is  thus  that  love  lives  on  for  aye. 
Or,  lacking,  dies. 


K.  C,  St.  G.  Spiers 


THE  MTBEOB  OF  SIMPLI-".  SOULS. 


I. 

Within  the  last  few  months  there  has  come  into  the  collection  of 
MSS.  at  the  British  Museum  from  the  recently  dispersed  Amherst 
Library  a  little  book  which  should  profoundly  interest  all  students 
of  Christian  mys'ticism :  for  it  adds  a  new  star  to  the  galaxy  of 
the  mystics,  and  that  from  a  period  and  a  country  which  is  not 
rich  in  literature  of  this  kind.  We  owe  its  survival  to  some 
unknown  amateur  of  the  contemplatives,  who,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  caused  copies  to  be  made  of  his  favourite 
mystical  works.  These,  bound  together  in  a  thick  volume,  are  for 
the  most  part  the  common  favourites  of  his  time :  they  include 
selections  from  the  work  of  the  great  Yorkshire  hermit,  Richard 
Kolle  of  Ham  pole,  English  translations  from  Suso  and  Ruysbroeck 
—evidence  that  the  great  German  and  Fiimch  mystics  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  known  and  loved  in  England  at  an  early 
date — and  part  of  the  Revelations  of  Divine  Love  of  the  Lady  Julian 
of  Norwich.  But  at  the  end  of  his  collection,  this  unknown  enthu¬ 
siast  for  the  adventures  of  the  soul  has  preserved  for  us  one  of 
the  missing  links  of  mystical  history :  an  old  English  translation 
of  the  lost  work  of  a  French  thirteenth  century  mystic  of  the  first 
rank,  hitherto  entirely  unknown,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  surviving 
only  in  this  unique  MS.^ 

The  Mirror  of  Simple  Souls,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  a  work 
of  nearly  60,000  words  in  length.  So  far  from  being  simple,  it 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  rarest  and  most  sublime  aspects 
of  spiritual  experience.  Its  theme  is  the  theme  of  all  mysticism : 
the  soul’s  adventures  on  its  way  towards  union  with  God.  It  is 
not,  like  the  revelations  of  Lady  Julian,  a  subjective  book;  the 
record  of  personal  visions  and  actual  “conversations  in  heaven.” 
Rather  it  is  objective  and  didactic,  a  work  of  geography,  not  a 
history  of  travel;  an  advanced  text-book  of  the  contemplative  life. 
Only  from  the  ardour  and  exactitude  of  its  descriptions,  its  strange 
air  of  authority,  its  defiance  of  pious  convention,  can  we  gather 
that  it  is  the  fruit  of  first-hand  experience,  not  merely  of  theological 
study :  though  its  writer  was  clearly  saturated  with  the  teaching 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  whose  influence  no  mystic  of  the 
Middle  Ages  escaped,  and  almost  certainly  familiar  with  the  works 
of  St.  Bernard  and  of  Hugh  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor. 

(1)  Here  and  throughout  I  must  express  my  deep  gratitude  and  indebtedness 
to  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert,  of  the  Department  of  MSS.  in  the  British 
■Museum,  who  first  drew  my  attention  to  “The  Mirror  of  Simple  Souls,”  and 
has  been  more  than  generous  in  plaeing  his  gi’eat  historical  and  paleographical 
knowledge  at  my  disposal. 
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I  have  said  that  the  Mirror,  as  we  have  it,  purports  to  be  the 
translation  of  an  unknown  French  treatise.  This  translation  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  its  language,  was  probably  made  in  the 
early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth.  Its  author,  then,  lived  at  the  close  of  the  golden  a^e 
of  English  mysticism :  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Julian  of 
Norwich,  and  may  have  known  Walter  Hilton,  who  died  in  1395 
He  was  no  servile  translator;  rather  the  eager  interpreter  of  the 
book  which  he  wished  to  make  accessible  to  his  counti’ymen.  Our 
i\IS.  begins  with  his  prologue :  an  ingenuous  confession  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  his  own  temerity  in  daring  to  touch 
these  “high  divine  matters,”  his  fear  lest  the  book  should  fall  into 
unsuitable  hands  and  its  more  extreme  teachings  be  misunderstood. 
It  will  appear  from  this  prologue  that  our  version  of  the  Mirror  is 
a  second,  or  revised  edition ;  the  first  having  failed  to  be  com¬ 
prehensible  to  its  readers. 

The  character  of  the  translator,  as  disclosed  for  us  in  his  prologue, 
is  itself  interesting.  Clearly  he  was  a  contemplative :  and  the 
“  high  ghostly  feelings  ”  of  which  he  treats  are  to  him  the  strictly 
practical  objects  of  supreme  desire,  though  he  modestly  disclaims 
their  possession.  A  gentle  and  huiuble,  deeply  devout  but  rather 
timid  scholar,  he  is  often  frankly  terrified  by  the  daring  flights  of  his 
“French  book,”  and  at  pains  to  explain  them  in  a  safe  sense.  One 
would  judge  him,  from  the  peeps  which  he  gives  us  into  his  mind, 
idoser  in  spirit  to  the  sweet  and  homely  teachings  of  Walter  Hilton 
than  to  the  school  of  advanced  mysticism  whicii  produced,  in 
the  mid-fourteenth  century,  The  Cloud  of  IJiiknoiving,  the  Epistle 
of  Private  Counsel,  and  other  amazing  studies  in  the  inner  life.^ 
'I’liese  books  were  written  under  the  strong  influence  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  whose  Mystical  Theology,  under  the  title  of  Dionise 
Hid  Diviuite,  was  first  translated  into  English  by  the  mystic  or 
mystics  who  produced  them.  But  to  the  translator  of  the  Muror, 
his  author’s  drastic  a])plications  of  the  Dionysian  paradoxes  of 
indifference,  passivity,  and  nescience  as  the  path  to  knowledge  teem 
\vith  “hard  sayings.”  His  attitude  towards  them  is  that  of  reveren¬ 
tial  alann :  he  fears  their  probable  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  hasty 
reader.  They  seem,  as  he  says  in  one  place,  “fabli>  or  error  or  hard 
to  understand,”  until  one  has  read  them  several  times.  He  is  sure 
that  their  real  meaning  is  unexceptionable ;  but  terribly  afraid  that 
they  will  be  misunderst(X)d. 

Here,  then,  is  the  prologue  which  sets  forth  his  point  of  view-: — 

“To  the  worship  and  laud  of  the  Trinity  be  this  work  begun  and 
ended.  Amen. 

“Tiiis  book,  the  which  is  called  the  iMirror  of  Simple  Souls,  I, 

(1)  B.M.  Harl.  674  contains  all  the  principal  woiks  of  this  group,  except 
'The  Kpistle  of  Prayer,”  which  is  in  Harl.  2,373. 

(2)  In  this  and  all  other  extracts  1  have  modernised  the  spelling,  and  replaced 
wholly  obsolete  woi'ds  by  their  nearest  equivalent. 
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most  unworthy  creature  and  outcast  of  all  other,  many  years  gone 
wrote  it  out  of  French  into  English  after  my  poor  cunning,  in  hope 
that  by  the  grace  of  God  it  should  profit  the  devout  souls  that 
shall  read  it.  This  was  forsooth  mine  intent.  But  now  I  am  stirred 
to  labour  it  again  new,  for  because  I  am  informed  that  some  words 
thereof  have  been  mistaken.  Therefore,  if  God  will,  I  shall  declare 
these  words  more  openly.  For  though  Love  declare  the  points  in 
the  same  book,  it  is  but  shortly  spoken,  and  may  be  taken  otherwise 
than  it  is  meant  of  them  that  read  it  suddenly  and  take  no  further 
heed.  Therefore,  such  words  to  be  twice  opened  it  would  be  more 
of  audience  ^  and  so  by  grace  of  our  Lord  good  God  it  shall  the  more 
profit  to  the  auditors. 

“But  both  the  first  time  and  now,  I  have  great  dread  to  do  it. 
For  the  book  is  of  high  divine  matters  and  high  ghostly  feelings, 
and  cunningly  and  full  mystically  it  is  spoken,  and  I  am  a  creature 
right  wretched  and  unable  to  do  any  such  work;  poor  and  naked 
of  ghostly  fruits,  darkened  \vith  sins  and  defaults,  environed  and 
wrapped  therein  oft  times,  the  which  taketh  away  my  taste  and 
my  clear  sight;  so  that  little  I  have  of  ghostly  understanding  and 
less  of  the  feelings  of  divine  love.  Therefore  I  may  say  the  words 
of  the  prophet :  ‘  My  teeth  be  nought  white  to  bite  of  this  bread.  ’  ” 

He  goes  on  to  touch  the  cardinal  difficulty  which  has  ever  dogged 
all  writers  upon  mysticism :  the  absolute  impossibility  of  making 
mystic  truth  seem  real  to  those  who  have  no  experience  of  the  mystic 
life.  It  has  been  said  that  only  mystics  can  write  about  mysticism. 
It  were  truer  to  say  that  only  mystics  can  read  about  it. 

“  Oh  ye  that  shall  read  this  book !  do  ye  as  David  says  in  the 
Psalter,  Gustate  et  videte :  that  is  to  say.  Taste  and  see.  But 
why  trow  ye  he  said  taste  first,  e’er  then  he  said  see?  For  first 
a  soul  must  taste,  e’er  it  have  very  understanding  and  true  sight, 
sight  of  ghostly  workings  of  divine  love.  Oh,  full  naked  and  dark, 
dry  and  unsavoury  be  the  speakings  and  writings  of  these  high 
ghostly  feelings  of  the  love  of  God  to  them  that  have  not  tasted 
the  sweetness  thereof.  But  when  a  soul  is  touched  with  grace,  by 
which  she  has  tasted  somewhat  of  the  sweetness  of  this  divine 
fruition  and  begins  to  wade  and  draweth  the  draughts  to  her-ward, 
then  it  savours  the  soul  so  sweetly  that  she  desires  greatly  to 
have  of  it  more  and  more,  and  pursuetli  thereafter  .  .  .  thus  she 
enters  and  walks  in  the  way  of  illumination  that  she  might  be 
taught  into  the  ghostly  influences  of  the  divine  work  of  God,  there 
to  be  drowned  in  the  high  flood,  and  oned  to  God  by  ravishing 
of  love,  by  which  she  is  all  one  spirit  with  her  Spouse.” 

But  even  for  those  who  have  been  initiated  into  the  “way  of 
illumination,”  he  acknowledges  that  the  author  of  the  Mirror  is 
difficult  and  obscure :  “  often  he  leaveth  the  nut  and  the  kernel 
within  the  shell  unbroken.”  The  translator,  therefore,  has  added 
his  own  explanations  to  the  more  difficult  passages.  “  Where 

(1)  Eetter  understood. 
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ineseems  most  need  I  will  write  more  words  thereto  in  manner  of 
gloss  after  my  simple  cunning  as  meseems  best.  And  in  these  few 
places  that  I  put  in  more  than  I  find  written  I  will  begin  with  the 
first  letter  of  my  name  M.,  and  end  with  this  letter  N.,  the  first 
of  my  surname.” 

He  ends  with  a  gentle  complaint  of  the  badness  of  the  text  from 
which  he  worked,  and  the  confession  that  he  has  allowed  himself 
a  certain  amount  of  editorial  liberty.  ‘‘The  French  book  that  I  shall 
write  after  is  evil  written,  and  in  some  places  for  default  of  words 
and  syllables  the  reason  is  away.  Also  in  translating  of  French 
some  words  need  to  be  changed,  or  it  wdll  fare  ungoodly,  not 
according  to  the  sentence.^  Wherefore  I  will  follow  the  sentence 
according  to  the  matter,  as  near  as  God  will  give  me  grace,  obeying 
me  ever  to  the  correction  of  Holy  Kirk,  praying  ghostly  livers  and 
clerks  that  they  will  vouchsafe  to  correct  and  amend  there  that 
I  do  amiss.” 

So  much,  then,  for  hi.  N.,  the  English  mystic.  The  Prologue 
of  the  Author,  which  comes  next,  tells  us  all  we  know  about  the 
anonymous  French  writer  of  the  book.  This  personage  was  of  a 
very  different  temper  from  M.  N.  As  a  Catholic  scholar  has 
observed  of  St.  Teresa,  ‘‘L’auteur  ne  se  faisait  pas  illusion  sur  le 
merite  de  son  oeuvre.”  Like  Teresa,  he  believes  himself  to  have 
written  under  immediate  divine  inspiration :  a  fact  w'hich  somewhat 
excuses  his  complacency  in  regard  to  the  result.  This  is  a  common 
circumstance  with  the  mystics,  in  whom  sub-conscious  cerebration 
is  always  exceptionally  active;  and  whose  writings  often  exhibit  an 
automatic  and  involuntary  character,  seeming  to  them  the  work  of 
another  mind.  Blake  and  Madame  Guyon  are  obvious  cases  in 
point.  The  author  of  the  Mirror,  however,  was  anxious  that  his 
claim  to  inspiration  should  be  endorsed.  He  therefore — most 
fortunately  for  us — sent  his  work  to  various  ‘‘  learned  clerks,” 
persons  of  importance  in  the  theological  world,  and  chronicles  their 
appreciatory  remarks  in  the  prologue ;  which  becomes  in  his  hands 
a  sort  of  mediaeval  ‘‘advance  notice.”  It  will  be  observed  that  his 
critics  share  the  opinion  of  M.  N.  that,  though  full  of  ‘‘ghostly 
cunning,”  this  is  a  dangerous  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
plain  man. 

Of  these  critics,  ‘‘The  first  was  a  Friar  Minor  of  great 
name,  of  life  of  perfection.  Men  called  him  Friar  John  of  Querayne. 
.  .  .  He  said  soothly  that  this  book  is  made  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  though  all  the  clerks  of  the  world  heard  it,  but  if  ^  they  under¬ 
stand  it,  that  is  to  say,  but  if  they  have  high  ghostly  feelings 
and  this  same  working  they  shall  not  wit  what  it  means.  And  he 
prayed  for  the  love  of  God  that  it  should  be  wisely  kept :  and  that 
but  few  should  see  it.  And  he  said  thus  that  it  was  so  high  that 
himself  might  not  understand  it.  And  after  him  a  monk  of 
Cisetyns^  read  it,  that  hight  Dan  Frank,  Chantor  of  the  Abbey 

(1)  Sense.  (2)  Unless.  (3)  Citeaux. 
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of  Viliers:  and  he  said  that  it  proved  well  by  the  Scripture  that 
it  is  all  truth  that  this  book  says.  And  after  him  read  it  a  Master 
of  Divinity,  that  hight  Master  Godfrey  of  Fountaynes:  and  he 
blamed  it  nought,  no  more  than  did  the  other.  But  he  said  thus, 
that  he  counselled  not  [sic]  that  few  should  see  it;  and  for  this 
cause,  for  they  might  leave  their  own  w'orking  and  follow  this 
calling,  to  the  which  they  should  never  come,  and  so  they 
might  deceive  themselves,  for  it  is  made  of  a  spirit  so  strong  and 
so  cutting,  that  there  be  but  few  such  or  none.  .  .  .  For  the  peace 
of  auditors  was  this  proved,  and  for  your  peace  we  say  it  to  you. 
For  this  seed  should  bear  holy  fruit  to  them  that  hear  it  and 
worthy  be.” 

Of  the  three  personages  here  mentioned.  Friar  John  and  Dan 
Frank  still  remain  unidentified:  but  Godfrey  of  Fountaynes  is 
almost  certainly  the  Master  of  Divinity,  called  Doctor  Venerandus, 
who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  University  of  Paris  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century. ^  He  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
about  1280-90,  and  died  about  1306.  “Grande  lumen  studii 
magister  Godefridum  de  Fontanis  ”  he  is  called  in  a  letter  of  1301. 
In  the  great  war  between  Friars  and  Seculars  which  divided  the 
University  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  Godfrey  was 
one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  Mendicant  Orders.  He  wrote 
against  them,  and  attacked  them  in  the  Synod  of  Paris  in  1283. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  the  author  of  the  Mirror,  in  placing  Godfrey’s 
testimonial  beside  that  of  Friar  John,  secured  with  a  cunning  other 
than  ghostly  a  friend  in  each  of  the  opposing  camps. 

There  is,  however,  one  obvious  and  significant  omission  in  this 
list  of  patrons.  There  is  no  name  which  emanates  directly  from 
the  great  school  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  supreme  at  that  moment 
in  the  University,  and  the  custodian  of  orthodox  philosophy.  There 
is,  indeed,  little  trace  of  scholastic  influence  in  the  Mirror,  which 
is  far  more  in  harmony  with  the  mystical  theology  favoured  by 
St.  Bonaventura,  and  continued  during  the  following  century  in  the 
Franciscan  schools:  a  fact  which  explains  at  once  the  guarded 
approbation  of  Friar  John  and  the  absence  of  Dominican  patronage. 
In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  Franciscans  were 
eager  students  of  and  commentators  on  Dionysius  the  Areopagite : 
and  the  order  which  produced  and  upheld  the  hardy  speculations 
of  Duns  Scotus  might  well  look  with  indulgence  on  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  statements  of  The  Mirror  of  Simple  Souls. 

The  original  version  of  this  book,  then,  was  probably  written  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  certainly  before  1306. 
Its  writer  was  no  provincial  recluse,  but  a  person  in  touch  with 
the  intellectual  life  of  his  time.  He  had  connections  with  the 
University  of  Paris,  but  the  names  of  his  patrons  prove  him  to 
have  been  neither  a  member  nor  an  enemy  of  the  Mendicant  Orders. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  a  monk,  possible  that  he  was  a  Car- 
(1)  >SL‘e  Feret,  “La  Faculte  de  Thcologie  de  Paris  au  Moyen  Age,”  1896,  Tome 4. 
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thusian ;  a  strictly  contemplative  order,  celebrated  for  its  mj’stical 
leanings,  which  produced,  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  many  students 
of  the  Dionysian  writings,  and  many  works  upon  contemplation. 
His  lost  book  is  so  far  our  only  evidence  that  abstruse  prose  treatises 
of  this  kind  were  already  written  in  the  vernacular;  and  this  alone 
gives  it  great  interest  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  He  is  the 
first  French  mj^stic  to  write  in  French  ;  the  forerunner  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  of  Madame  Guyon,  of  Malaval;  and,  if  we  except  the 
semi-mystical  writings  of  Gerson,  it  is  not  until  the  seventeenth 
century  that  nis  country  provides  him  with  a  worthy  successor. 


II. 

What,  then,  is  the  manner  and  content  of  his  book?  The 
manner  is  that  of  a  dramatic  dialogue :  which  will  be  admitted  an 
unusual  if  not  unique  form  for  works  of  this  kind.  It  consists  of 
a  debate — often  a  very  lively  debate — between  Love,  the  Soul, 
Reason,  and  a  few  intervening  characters;  of  whom  Pure 
Courtesy  and  Discretion  are  the  chief.  The  student  will  at 
once  be  reminded  of  the  Roniaant  dc  la  Hose:  but  he  will  have 
difficulty  in  matching  this  form  within  the  confines  of  ascetic  litera¬ 
ture.  Dialogues,  such  as  those  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Imitatio, 
or  Suso’s  conversations  with  Eternal  Wisdom,  are  not  uncommon; 
hut  I  know  of  no  other  instance  of  an  elaborate  mystical  doctrine 
presented  through  the  mouths  of  a  group  of  symbolic  personages. 

The  Soul  is  naturally  that  of  the  author.  Lady  Love  is  his 
instructress,  and  all  the  most  beautiful  passages  are  given  to  her. 
Reason’s  role  is  interrogatory.  He  catechises  Love  sharply  though 
respectfully,  and  represents  the  invariable  attitude  of  common 
sense  confronted  by  the  claims  of  mysticism.  Sometimes  he  goes 
too  far;  Love  or  the  Soul  is  driven  to  put  him  in  his  place.  Oh. 
understanding  of  Reason!  ’  says  this  soul  naughted,  ‘what  thou 
hast  of  rudeness !  Thou  takest  the  shell  or  the  chaff,  and  leaveth 
the  kernel  or  the  grain.  Thine  understanding  is  so  low  that  thou 
mayest  not  so  highly  reach  as  them  behoves  that  well  would  have 
understanding  of  the  Being  tl'.at  we  speak  of.’  ” 

In  general,  however,  the  voice  of  Reason  is  used  with  skill  to 
elucidate  the  hard  sayings  of  Love.  The  alert  intelligence  of  the 
writer  notes  all  possible  objections  to' his  doctrine,  and  states  and 
refutes  them  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  characters.  “  O  Lady  Love, 
what  is  this  that  you  say  ?  ”  says  the  shocked  voice  of  Reason  when¬ 
ever  the  argument  becomes  paradoxical  or  abstruse.  “Reason,” 
says  Love  to  this,  “  I  wdll  answer  for  the  profit  of  them  for  whom 
thou  makest  to  us  this  piteous  request.  Reason,  says  Love,  where 
be  these  double  words  that  thou  prayest  me  to  discuss  ...  it  is 
well  asked,  and  I  will,  says  Love,  answer  thee  to  all  thy  asking.” 

What,  then,  is  the  doctrine  which  these  discussions  put  before 
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US?  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  possible  ascent  from  illusion  to 
reality — from  separateness  to  union  with  the  divine — the  primal 
creed  of  all  mysticism.  This  doctrine  is  here  grouped  about  three 
main  ideas:  that  of  Liberty  as  the  end,  the  Will  as  the  agent, 
Surrender  as  the  method  of  the  spiritual  quest.  I  must  reserve 
to  another  occasion  the  comparison  of  this  scheme  with  that  of  other 
great  mystics,  and  in  particular  the  question  of  its  possible  influence 
upon  the  German  school  of  the  fourteenth  century — a  question  of 
some  importance  for  the  history  of  mystical  philosophy.  Here  it 
can  only  be  dealt  with  very  shortly,  as  we  find  it  expounded  in 
The  Mirror  of  Simple  Souls;  without  reference  to  its  neo-Platonic 
ancestry  or  German  and  French  descendants. 

First,  as  to  the  idea  of  Liberty  as  the  supreme  aim  of  the  spiritual 
life:  perhaps  the  most  original  feature  of  the  work.  Where  most 
contemplatives  lay  emphasis  on  the  glad  servitude  of  love,  and  use 
the  symbols  of  wedlock  to  express  the  willing  subjugation  of  the 
soul  to  its  Divine  Bridegroom,  the  key  of  this  book  is  the  quest  of 
spiritual  freedom ;  which  freedom  consists  in  the  liberation  of 
man’s  will  from  finite  desires  that  it  may  rejoin  the  Will  of  the 
Infinite.  We  are  to  learn,  it  says  in  the  first  chapter,  something 
of  “the  pure  love,  of  the  noble  love,  and  of  the  high  love  of  the 
free  souls.”  With  our  “inw'ard  subtle  understanding,”  w^e  are  to 
follow  their  progress  from  the  bondage  of  desire  to  the  point  at 
which,  purged  of  self-will,  “noughted  and  abased,”  they  participate 
in  the  perfect  liberty  of  Pure  Being,  the  “great  life  of  the  All.” 
Though  the  soul’s  emancipation  is  only  attained  by  utter  abasement, 
yet,  throughout  the  book,  the  dominant  note  is  of  liberation,  of 
fiying,  of  a  rapturous  ascent.  As  we  read  we  seem  to  hear  from 
every  page  “the  thunder  of  new  wings.”  The  free  soul  is  “six¬ 
winged  like  the  seraphim.”  She  is  “the  eagle  that  flies  high:  so 
right  high  and  yet  more  high  than  does  any  other  bird;  for  she  is 
feathered  with  fine  love.  .  .  .  Dame  Nature,  says  she,  I  take  leave 
of  you:  love  is  me  nigh,  that  holds  me  free  of  him.” 

It  is  clear  to  the  writer  that  only  certain  persons  are  capable  of 
this  freedom  in  love :  and  it  is  to  them — the  natural  mystics,  the 
people  with  a  genius  for  reality — that  his  book  is  addressed.  They 
are  “of  that  lineage  that  be  folks  royal,”  and  it  is  on  their  spiritual 
intuition,  their  transcendent  knowledge,  that  “all  Holy  Church  is 
founded  ” — a  suspicious  statement  in  the  eyes  of  orthodox  theology. 
They  possess,  or  are  able  to  possess,  the  incommunicable  gift  ot 
spiritual  vision. 

“This  gift  is  given,  says  Love,  sometimes  in  a  moment  of  time. 
Who  that  has  it,  keep  it:  for  it  is  the  most  perfect  gift  that  God 
gives  to  creatures.” 

So  removed  is  the  resulting  perception  of  reality  from  human 
wisdom  that  no  one  can  teach  the  illuminated  soul  anything.  “  Now 
for  God,  says  Reason,  Lady  Love,  say  w'hat  is  this  to  say?  This 
is  to  say,  says  Love,  that  this  soul  is  of  so  great  knowing  that, 
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though  she  had  all  the  knowing  of  all  creatures  that  ever  were  be 
or  shall  he,  she  would  think  it  naught  in  regard  of  that  that  she 
loves.”  Yet,  true  to  neo-Platonic  principles,  she  is  aware  that  her 
highest  perceptions  are  nothing,  and  her  “right  great  and  high 
words  ”  hut  “  gabbynge  ”  or  idle  talk  compared  with  the  ineffable 
reality.  She  “wots  all  and  wots  naught,”  and  is  content  it  should 
be  so.  “He  only  is  my  God  that  none  can  one  word  of  say,  nor 
all  they  of  Paradise  one  only  point  attain  nor  understand,  for  all 
the  knowing  that  they  have  of  Him.” 

But  though  the  Transcendent  God  is  unknowable,  the  free  soul 
in  singular  contradiction  to  contemporary  asceticism,  finds  Him 
everywhere  immanent  in  the  world.  “  And  for  this,  that  He  is  all 
in  all,  this  soul,  says  Love,  finds  Him  over  all.  So  that  for  this 
all  things  are  to  this  soul  desirable,  for  she  nor  finds  anything  but 
she  finds  God.”  So  Meister  Eckhart  says  of  the  pure  heart:  “To 
it  all  creatures  are  pure  to  enjoy ;  for  it  enjoyeth  all  creatures  in 
God  and  God  in  all  creatures.” 

The  preliminary  discipline  of  the  mystic,  the  hard  acquirement 
of  the  “peaceful  charity,”  which  “dwelleth  always  in  God’s  sight” 
and  “obeyeth  to  nothing  that  is  made  but  to  love,”  is  little  dwelt 
on  by  the  author  of  the  Mirror,  who  did  not  write  for  beginners  in 
the  contemplative  life.  M.  N.,  however,  interpolates  a  prudent 
reminder  that  “by  this  way  and  by  sharp  contrition  souls  must  go, 
or  than  they  come  to  these  divine  usages.”  The  author’s  own 
instructions  are  really  reducible  to  one  point :  the  loving  surrender 
of  the  individual  will  to  the  Primal  Will — “detachment,”  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  “noughting  ”  of  the  soul.  “Thus  departs  the  soul  from 
her  will  and  the  will  departs  from  this  soul,  so  she  again  puts  it 
and  gives  and  yields  it  in  God  where  it  was  first.” 

Such  a  doctrine  easily  slides  into  the  “  Holy  Indifference  ’’which  was 
the  ideal  of  the  seventeenth  century  Quietists :  and  the  Mirror  cer¬ 
tainly  does  contain  passages  which,  if  taken  alone,  would  convict  their 
author  of  a  fondness  for  this  heresy.  “  1  certify  thee  that  these  souls 
that  fine  love  leads,  they  have  as  lief  shame  as  worship,  and  worship 
as  shame  :  and  poverty  as  riches  and  riches  as  poverty ;  and  torments 
of  God  and  of  His  creatures  as  comforts  of  God  and  of  His  creatures ; 
and  to  be  hated  as  loved,  and  loved  as  hated,  and  hell  as  paradise, 
and  paradise  as  hell  .  .  .the  free  soul  has  no  will  to  will  nor  unwill,  but 
only  to  will  the  will  of  God  and  suffer  in  peace  His  divine  ordinance." 

So  long  as  the  will  is  consciously  active  or  desirous,  he  declares, 
— however  good  its  actions  or  desires — its  owner  is  not  liberated,  but 
entangled  in  illusions  and  anxieties.  But  the  detached  soul  who  is 
“noughted  in  God,”  enjoys  a  freedom  from  stress,  an  immunity 
from  disappointment  incredible  to  those  who  still  live  the  individual 
life.  “  Now  shall  I  say  to  you  what  they  be  that  sit  in  the  mountain 
above  the  wind  and  the  rain.  These  be  they  that  have  in  earth 
neither  shame  nor  worship,  nor  dread  of  anything  that  befalls.” 
Moreover,  the  free  soul  no  longer  depends  on  the  ordinary  earthly 
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props  of  the  spiritual  life.  “This  daughter  of  Sion  desires  neither 
Masses  nor  sermons,  fastings  nor  orisons,”  says  the  author,  with  a 
boldness  which  may  well  have  disturbed  his  ecclesiastical  friends. 
Worse,  she  gives  up  the  old  deliberate  practice  of  virtue.  “Virtues, 

I  take  leave  of  you  for  evermore.  Now  shall  my  heart  be  more  free 
and  more  in  peace  than  it  has  been.  Forsooth,  I  wot  well  your 
service  is  too  travaillous.  Sometime  I  laid  my  heart  in  you  without 
any  dissevering :  ye  wot  well  this.  I  was  in  all  things  to  you 
obedient.  0,  I  was  then  your  servant :  but  now  I  am  delivered  out 
of  your  thralldom.” 

M.  N.  is  quick  to  gloss  this  dangerous  declaration :  “  I  am  stirred 
here  to  say  more  to  the  matter  .  .  .  when  a  soul  gives  her  to  per¬ 
fection,  she  labours  busily  day  and  night  to  get  virtues  by  counsel 
of  reason,  and  strives  with  vices  at  every  point,  at  every  word  and 
deed  .  .  .  thus  the  virtues  be  mistresses,  and  every  virtue  makes 
her  to  war  with  her  contrary.  .  .  .  But  so  long  one  may  bite  on 
the  bitter  bark  of  the  nut  that  at  last  he  shall  come  to  the  sweet 
kernel.  Right  so,  ghostly  to  understand,  it  fares  with  these  souls 
that  be  come  to  peacefulness.  They  have  so  long  striven  with 
vices  and  wrought  by  virtues  that  they  be  come  to  the  nut’s  kernel, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  love  of  God,  which  is  sweetness.  And  when 
the  soul  has  deeply  tasted  this  love  .  .  .  then  is  she  mistress  and 
lady  over  the  virtues,  for  she  has  them  all  within  herself  .  .  and 
then  this  soul  takes  leave  of  virtues,  as  of  thralldom  and  painful 
travail  .  .  and  now  she  is  lady  and  sovereign,  and  they  be  subjects.” 

In  the  technical  language  of  mysticism,  she  has  passed  from  the 
Purgative  to  the  Illuminative  way :  the  first  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  transcendental  consciousness. 

This  evolution  is  described  for  us  with  great  psychological 
exactness  in  the  Mirror,  under  the  traditional  formula  of  the 
“States  of  the  soul’s  ascent.”  Since  few  mystics  have  escaped 
the  mania  for  significant  numbers,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  seven 
steps  on  this  “steep  stairway  of  love.”  In  the  first,  the  soul  is 
I  "touched  of  God.”  This  is  “mystical  conversion.”  In  the  next 
1  two,  its  spiritual  passion  grows  and  gradually  invades  its  whole 

Ilife;  till  in  the  fourth  estate  it  rises  to  the  ecstatic  contemplation 
of  the  Divine.  “Then  the  soul  is  dangerous,  noble  and  delicious  in 
which  she  may  not  suffer  that  anything  her  touch  but  the  touchings 
of  pure  delight  of  love,  in  the  which  she  is  singularly  gladsome 
and  jolly.” 

I  In  the  next  stage,  that  of  full  illumination,  she  beholds 
the  Being  of  God.  From  this  she  “falls  of  love  into  nought,”  and 
experiences  the  terrible  and  characteristic  reaction  from  this  exalted 
pleasure  state,  which  is  called  the  “mystic  death”  or  “dark  night 
of  the  soul.”  “Then  leaves  the  soul  pride  and  play,  for  the  spirit 
is  become  bitter,  that  suffers  her  no  more  to  be  playing  or  jolly : 

!  for  the  will  is  departed  from  her  that  made  her  oft  love  in  the 
[  highness  of  contemplation.”  Thus  purged  of  all  self-satisfaction, 
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even  of  the  most  spiritual  kind,  the  mystic’s  soul  is  “of  all  things 
made  free,  pure  and  clarified.”  She  is  become  the  Min*or  of  the 
Divine.  “  She  sees  nor  God  nor  herself :  but  God  sees  this  of 
Him  in  her  and  for  her.”  The  Seventh  Estate  is  indescribable,  and 
is  known  only  of  those  “that  be  fallen  of  love  into  this  Being.” 
More  the  enlightened  soul  must  not  say.  “I  pray  you,  my  dear 
daughter,  my  sister  and  my  friend,”  says  the  Holy  Trinity  to  her, 
“if  you  will,  that  ye  say  no  more  the  secrets  that  ye  wot.”  “Fed, 
fulfilled  and  sufficed,”  she  ends  with  an  address  to  “Lady  Mary, 
that  be  the  vessel  that  more  parfitely  were  fulfilled  of  divine  light.” 

This,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  “the  boke 
that  Love  calles  the  Myrroure  of  Symple  Saules.”  Startlingly 
original  in  many  particulars,  its  debt  to  St.  Augustine,  the 
Areopagite,  and  the  Victorines,  its  afl&nities  with  the  teachings  of 
the  German  mystics  will  be  obvious  to  students.  Necessarily,  I 
have  left  unnoticed  many  points,  omitted  many  beautiful  passages. 

I  end  with  one  such  passage :  one  of  the  most  dogmatic,  but  not 
least  lovely  in  the  book.  It  describes  the  happiness  of  the  free 
soul  which  has  attained  “peaceful  charity  in  life  noughted,” 
hovering  before  the  face  of  God. 

“This  book  says  sooth  of  this  soul.  It  says  she  hath  six  wings 
as  have  the  seraphim.  With  two  she  covers  the  face  of  our  Lord: 
that  is  to  say,  the  more  knowledge  this  soul  hath  of  the  Divine 
Goodness,  the  more  she  knows  that  she  knows  not  the  amount  of 
a  mote  in  regard  to  His  Goodness;  the  which  is  not  comprehended, 
but  of  Himself.  And  with  two  she  covers  His  feet :  this  is  to 
say,  the  more  knowledge  this  soul  hath  of  the  suffering  that  Jesus 
Christ  suffered  for  us,  the  more  perfectly  she  knows  that  she 
knows  naught,  in  regard  to  that  which  He  suffered  for  us,  the 
which  is  not  known  but  of  Him.  And  with  two  she  flies,  and  so 
rests  in  standing  and  sitting :  this  is  to  say,  that  all  she  covets 
and  loves  and  prizes  it  is  the  Divine  Goodness.  These  be  the  wings 
she  flies  with ;  and  so  rests  standing,  for  she  is  alway  in  the  sight 
of  God;  and  sitting,  for  she  dwells  alway  in  the  Divine  Will. 
Whereof  should  this  soul  have  dread,  though  she  be  in  the  world? 
An  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  our  enemy  the  fiend,  and  the  four 
elements,  the  birds  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field  tormented 
her,  and  despised  her  and  devoured  her  if  it  might  so  be,  what 
might  she  lose  if  God  dwelled  with  her?  Oh,  is  He  not 
Almightiful?  Yea,  without  doubt:  He  is  all  might,  all  wisdom, 
and  all  Goodness,  our  Father  and  Brother  and  our  true  Friend.” 

Evelyn  Underhill. 
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By  way  of  a  long  clove  opening  westward  from  the  hills,  the  dark 
green  myrtles  of  Cos  ran  down  to  the  sea.  Between  the  sea  and 
the  myrtles  the  yellow  sand  lay  smooth  in  gracious  curves,  fretted 
by  a  surf  so  gentle  that  its  sound  was  nothing  more  than  a  long- 
drawn  sighing.  The  sea  itself,  ruffled  by  a  warm  west  wind  blowing 
lightly  over  from  Attica,  had  the  deep  blue  of  the  peacock’s  neck, 
now  brightening,  now  darkening.  A  little  to  one  side,  the  sheltered 
sweep  of  the  sands  was  broken  by  a  low,  white  shoulder  of  rock, 
behind  which  the  small  stream,  after  brawling  musically  down  the 
clove  from  the  inland  hills,  came  at  last  to  the  sea  by  a  succession 
of  three  cool,  foaming,  amber-brown  basins.  The  basins,  fit  baths 
for  Aphrodite  or  for  Artemis,  were  open  only  to  the  sky,  being 
rimmed  with  the  white  rocks  and  fenced  about  with  the  thick  green 
of  the  myrtles.  A  brotherhood  of  young  fig  trees  and  one  tall  palm 
stood  guard  beside  them.  Noting  how  short  and  dark  the  shadows 
lay  on  rock  and  sand,  one  would  have  said  that  the  hour  was  near 
noon. 

A  little  way  up  the  clove,  on  a  rocky  ledge  overlooking  the  stream, 
stood  a  small,  half-ruined  temple,  with  a  fig  tree  slanting  out  from  a 
cleft  in  the  marble  roof.  Its  slender  Ionic  columns  gleamed  wfflite 
through  the  crowding  myrtles;  and  the  rock-face  below  it  gleamed 
white  in  patches  through  a  curtain  of  hanging  vines.  Wherever  the 
myrtles  gave  way  to  leave  a  space  of  sward,  the  grass  was  jewelled 
with  the  dark-blue,  late-flowering  violets,  whose  weeness,  mixed 
with  the  faintly  aromatic  scent  of  the  myrtles,  was  like  a  girl’s  hair 
blown  across  one’s  face.  Here  and  there  beside  the  path — which 
descended  the  hillside  to  touch  the  white  temple  steps  and  pass  on 
down  the  clove — bloomed  the  cyclamen  in  small  clusters  of  deep 
purplish  rose  amid  bronze-green,  rosy-stemmed  leaves. 

It  was  Meleager  of  Gadara,  the  poet,  to  whose  thought  it  came  that 
the  scent  of  the  violet  and  myrtle  on  the  warm  air  was  like  a  girl’s 
hair  blown  lightly  across  his  face.  He  had  come  slowly  down  the 
hillside  and  paused  on  the  temple  steps  to  look  off  across  the  valley. 
His  dull  red  tunic  of  finest  wool,  reaching  almost  to  his  knees,  was 
caught  on  the  left  shoulder  by  a  large  brooch  of  wrought  bronze  set 
with  red  carnelian.  On  his  feet  were  strong  sandals,  cross-laced 
nearly  to  the  knee  with  richly  embroidered  thongs.  His  head  had 
no  covering  save  the  masses  of  his  dark  brown,  crisp,  slightly  curling 
hair.  His  face,  very  dark,  was  clean  cut  and  clean  shaven.  His 
brown  eyes  were  those  of  the  dreamer  and  the  visionary,  while  his 
large  flexible  mouth  gave  them  the  lie  direct,  being  worldly-wise. 
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resolute,  half  humorous,  half  tender.  He  was  tall  for  a  Greek,  and 
slight  in  build ;  but  he  moved  with  a  spring  and  grace  which  proved 
him  no  scorner  of  the  gymnasium’s  emulous  toil. 

On  this  particular  day  of  the  soft  ^gean  summer,  Meleager’s  eves 
were  vexed  and  his  mouth  scornful.  He  seated  himself  on  the  top¬ 
most  step  of  the  temple,  where,  as  the  island  traditions  had  it,  the 
great  Simonides  was  wont  to  sit  while  he  wrote  those  battle  odes 
of  his  which  made  the  Greek  blood  run  fire.  No  battle  ode  was 
Meleager  seeking  to  write,  but  a  bitter  epigram  upon  the  women  of 
Cos,  whom  Simonides,  the  glory  of  Cos,  had  seen  fit  to  celebrate  but 
little  in  his  songs. 

“Because  no  woman  had  the  wit 
To  sway  thy  Muse,  Simonides,” 

he  began,  making  a  fair  start  in  a  facile  measure  that  w^ould  lend 
itself  to  invective  or  mild  irony  as  the  veering  of  his  mood  might 
dictate.  His  purpose  was  to  suggest  that  if  the  women  of  Cos  had 
been  as  little  worthy  of  tribute  in  the  days  of  Simonides  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  IMeleager,  then  small  w^onder  that  Simonides  touched 
his  lyre  to  other  themes  than  love.  But  as  this  thought  reverted  to 
his  grievance  he  forgot  to  write.  His  brow  darkened  and  knit  heavily. 
With  a  restless  gesture  he  stuffed  tablet  and  stylus  into  his  tunic, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  broke  a  branch  of  myrtle,  and  strode  impatiently 
down  the  path  toward  the  sea,  bruising  the  glossy,  small  aromatic 
leaves  between  his  palms  as  he  went. 

The  trouble  was  not,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  a  woman.  It 
was  two  women ;  with  others,  vague  but  vexing,  in  the  background. 

Meleager  was  in  love — or  so  he  would  have  declared  without 
misgiving  had  he  had  less  intimate  experience  of  the  vagaries  of  his 
own  heart.  He  was  in  love,  indeed;  but  for  months  past  he  had 
been  unable  to  fix  the  blame  for  this  sweet  fever  indisputably  upon 
any  one  woman.  He  had  written  verses — gay,  tender,  flattering,  but 
not  too  ardent — to  Phanion,  to  Zenophila,  to  Antecleia ;  but  most 
of  all  to  Zenophila.  At  the  same  time  he  had  given  his  companion¬ 
ship,  with  the  choicest  treasure  of  his  dreams  and  aspirations — but 
no  verses — rather  conspicuously  to  Ehodanthe.  Zenophila,  and  the 
others,  had  of  late  come  to  crave  more  of  the  companionship;  while 
Ehodanthe  had  begun  to  ask  for  verses.  So  it  came  that  each  one 
was  more  or  less  ill  content,  both  wdth  IMeleager  and  with  herself. 
Nor  was  IMeleager  in  better  case  than  the  others,  save  that  he  knew 
one  thing  that  none  of  the  others  could  be  sure  of — videlicet,  that 
he  did  not  himself  know  what  he  wanted.  Obstinately  temporising, 
he  waited  and  waited,  in  the  faith  that  one — which  one  he  durst 
not  guess — would  end  his  uncertainty  by  coming  to  seem  so  desirable 
that  all  else  would  be  forgotten.  Meanw'hile,  being  stimulated  and 
robbed  of  repose,  he  was  writing  with  a  splendid  fertility,  turning 
out  lyrics,  epigrams,  idylls,  of  an  impassioned  perfection  destined 
to  make  them  the  chief  ornament  of  declining  Hellas.  Thus 
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pleasantly  occupied,  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  to  others  the 
situation  was,  in  many  regards,  less  profitable. 

When,  therefore,  without  collusion,  without  warning,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  each  other,  both  Khodanthe  and  Zenophila 
made  their  adieux  to  his  dilatory  love,  he  felt  himself  deeply  wronged. 
Had  it  been  either  one,  he  might  have  convinced  himself  that  that 
one  was  she  whom  his  love  was  just  about  to  elect  to  an  undivided 
throne.  But  the  defection  of  both  at  once  left  his  sore  heart  and 
shaken  vanity  nothing  to  do  but  persuade  him  that  both  were 
unworthy.  Zenophila,  having  perhaps  a  surfeit  of  verses,  had 
transferred  herself  to  a  love  less  interesting  and  certainly  less  dis¬ 
tinguished,  but  more  concentrated.  While  Rhodanthe,  with  a  firm¬ 
ness  of  which  he  had  never  guessed  her  capable,  had  shifted  their 
sweet  intimacy  to  a  basis  of  tepid  friendship,  and  diverted  her  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  the  writing  of  the  poems  which  she  had  been  unable  to 
inspire.  Meleager  had  lain  awake  two  nights  long,  cursing  impar¬ 
tially  the  persistence  of  the  cicadas  and  the  evanescence  of  woman’s 
love.  The  others,  who  had  not  forsaken  him,  were  for  the  moment 
forgotten,  while  he  wrestled  bitterly  with  an  unaccustomed  problem. 
Had  his  delay  won  him  an  estimable  escape,  or  had  it  lost  him 
an  inestimable  boon?  When  he  came  to  the  temple  in  the  clove,  and 
sat  down  on  the  seat  of  Simonides  to  write,  he  was  no  nearer  a 
solution  than  before.  It  was  Zenophila ’s  hair  that  he  had  thought 
of  when  the  violets  and  the  myrtles  breathed  together  on  his  face ; 
but  the  very  next  moment,  with  a  qualm  of  longing,  he  remembered 
Khodanthe ’s  hands. 

The  path  dowm  the  clove  was  one  familiar  to  his  feet,  and  Meleager 
followed  it  with  unseeing  eyes,  on  a  vague  impulse  to  seek  the  open 
sand,  the  open  sea,  the  simplicity  of  a  straight  and  wide  horizon.  As 
he  passed  the  first  of  the  rock-idmmed,  hidden  pools  at  the  foot  of 
the  clove,  a  sharp  cry  of  fear  came  to  him  from  behind  the  screening 
myrtles.  The  voice  was  a  girl’s  voice.  “I  am  coming!”  he 
shouted  in  reply,  running  lightly  up  the  rocks  and  swinging  down 
into  the  basin. 

What  he  saw  was  a  tall,  shrinking  girl,  standing  on  a  stone  half  out 
of  water,  and  staring  at  him  with  wide  eyes  of  fear.  Her  dark  hair 
hung  wet  and  loose  over  her  white  shoulders.  One  long,  white, 
rounded  arm  was  bare — it  clutched  the  robe  of  dull  blue  wool  which 
she  had  gathered  hurriedly  about  her.  Her  slim  white  feet  gleamed 
like  white  flowers  on  the  rock. 

She  stood  but  a  step  from  the  shore,  at  the  only  practicable  exit 
from  the  pool;  but  on  the  ledge  just  before  her  Meleager  saw  the 
cause  of  her  alarm.  A  coiled  adder  lay  there,  with  uplifted, 
threatening  head. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,  child!”  said  he,  kindly  but  uuregarding.  He 
found  a  stick  among  the  myrtles,  killed  the  snake  and  tossed  it  aside, 
and  then  moved  aw^ay  with  a  preoccupied  air  as  if  utterly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  transcendent  picture  which  fate  had  wasted  on  his 
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careless  eyes.  In  reality  those  eyes — the  physical,  mechanical  lenses 
of  his  eyes — had  carried  away  the  picture  in  every  inimitable  detail- 
but  his  resentful  mood  would  not  permit  him  to  be  interested 
Seeing  her  gratitude  unheeded,  her  beauty  ignored,  the  rich  romance 
of  the  situation  so  blindly  let  go  by,  the  girl  flushed  crimson 
there  in  her  fair  solitude.  Then  her  face  cleared,  and  a  smile,  half 
threatening  and  half  tender,  curved  the  red  bow  of  her  lips. 
Speaking  towards  the  myrtles  which  had  just  closed  upon  his  going, 
sfle  said  softly: — “Meleager  of  Gadara,  Meleager  of  Tyre,  Meleager 
the  pride  of  the  Cyclades,  you  are  a  great  poet,  in  truth,  but  for 
all  your  poems  I  do  not  think  you  know  women  very  well !  ” 

Then,  having  made  a  careful  toilet  among  the  myrtles,  upcoiling 
and  fairly  filleting  her  damp  hair,  she  went  slowly  down  to  the  sea, 
passed  close  to  the  spot  where  iVIeleager  stood  moodily  staring  at 
the  waves,  and  disappeared  around  the  point  into  the  next  cove.  If 
Meleager  saw  her  as  she  passed,  he  gave  no  sign.  He  had  foresworn 
all  women — even  women  so  fair  as  this  tall  maid  of  the  myrtles. 

On  the  day  following,  as  Meleager  again  came  down  the  hill  to 
the  temple,  he  met  the  tall  girl  coming  up  the  path.  His  poem 
was  still  unfinished,  but  he  was  now  much  occupied  therewith,  the 
biting  phrases  and  subtle  cadences  evading  capture  in  his  brain. 
He  stepped  aside  among  the  red  cyclamens  to  let  the  girl  pass. 
She  half  paused,  irresolutely,  as  if  to  thank  him  for  his  help  of  the 
day  before ;  but  his  mien  was  not  encouraging.  He  bent  his  head 
courteously  in  recognition,  but  his  eyes,  clouded  as  if  with  dreams, 
seemed  to  look  through  her  without  perceiving  her.  She  flushed 
again,  bit  her  red  underlip,  and  passed  swiftly  up  the  path. 

Meleager  went  on  to  the  temple  steps,  and  presently  finished  the 
verses  in  a  manner  that  was  much  to  his  satisfaction.  Little  as  he 
had  heeded  the  tall  girl,  it  seemed  to  him  that  her  passing  had  in 
some  vague  way  helped  him  with  his  song.  Indeed,  when  the 
epigram  was  completed  he  found  a  little  flame  of  lyric  impulse  left 
over,  so  to  speak.  Thereupon  he  wrote  some  lightly-singing  verses 
of  nothing  but  the  old  temple,  the  myrtles,  the  cyclamens,  and  the 
blue,  swimming  air — and  turned  him  homeward  in  the  afternoon 
much  more  at  ease  in  his  heart. 

On  the  noon  following,  as  he  again  approached  the  temple,  he 
took  approving  note  of  the  myrtles  and  much  commended  the  violets. 
Then,  lifting  his  eyes,  he  stopped  abruptly.  His  accustomed  seat 
was  occupied.  This  of  itself  was  not  enough  to  account  for  the 
vexed  haste  with  which  he  turned  aside,  roughly  parted  the  myrtles, 
and  strode  on  down  to  the  sea.  He  had  none  of  that  species  of  little 
vanity  which  might  have  led  him  to  consider  those  steps  sacred  to 
himself  and  the  memory  of  Simonides.  Often  enough  before,  on 
finding  them  occupied,  had  he  betaken  himself  cheerfully  to  other 
retreats  no  less  favourable  to  his  gracious  and  'unexacting  !Muse. 
But  to-day  it  was  the  tall  girl  of  the  pool  who  was  sitting  on  the 
steps — and  beside  her  a  ruddy  boy  whom,  as  Meleager  noted, 
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devoured  her  with  his  happy,  adoring  eyes.  She,  herself,  with  bent 
head  and  dark  hair  falling  forward,  read  diligently  from  a  scroll.  She 
did  not  look  up ;  and  Meleager,  turning  away  with  what  he  declared 
himself  was  mere  courtesy,  could  not  divine  that  the  poems  on  the 
scroll  were  the  poems  of  IMeleager  of  Gadara. 

As  he  went  down  the  clove,  Aleleager  now  thought  intently  of  the 
oirl  whom,  hitherto,  he  had  but  permitted  to  think  of  him.  The 
pictures  of  her  which  had  lain  unheeded  in  his  heart  now  flashed 
into  sudden,  piercing  brilliancy.  He  saw  the  white  roundness  of  her 
wet  arm,  holding  the  blue  garment  across  her  breast.  He  felt  the 
deep  light  of  her  eyes,  as  they  lost  their  look  of  terror  and  rested 
upon  him  with  a  something  which  now,  in  this  whim  of  remem¬ 
bering,  moved  him  strangely.  Again — and  this  time  with  a  com¬ 
pelling  insistence — her  slim  white  feet  shone  like  flowers  on  the 
wet  rock. 

“She  might  have  come  alone  to  the  seat  of  Simonides,  wdth  her 
scroll  of  foolish  verses,”  he  thought  to  himself  forgetting  how  little 
he  had  encouraged  her  to  any  such  kindness;  “but  to  bring  that 
rosy  mooncalf !  ”  and  for  an  hour  he  meditated  irritably  on  the 
incomprehensible  caprices  of  women,  who,  when  themselves  intel¬ 
ligent  can  interest  themselves  in  the  most  callow  and  uninteresting 
men. 

“As  to  mere  youth!  ”  he  muttered  irrelevantly,  eyeing  his  face  in 
a  still  pool,  “I’m  young  enough  myself — yet  old  enough  to  be  some¬ 
thing  less  of  a  fool  than  I  am !  ” 

When  he  returned  up  the  clove  and  passed  the  temple  steps  the 
tall  girl  arul  her  boy  gallant  were  gone.  With  a  certain  discontent 
vexing  his  spirit  Meleager  went  on  up  the  hill  and  over  the  ridge  to 
his  villa  in  the  neighbour  valley. 

The  next  day  he  came  early  to  the  temple ;  and  he  stayed  till  the 
blue  air  melted  to  amber  and  amethyst  about  the  temple  columns; 
but  the  tall  girl  came  not  at  all.  For  three  days  more  she  came  not, 
neither  to  the  temple  steps,  nor  to  the  yellow  sands  running  into  the 
peacock  sea.  And  in  those  three  days,  though  the  sun  was  as  clear 
and  the  west  wind  as  soft  as  ever,  to  Meleager  it  seemed  that  the 
Aegean  summer  lacked  something  of  its  old  magic.  He  was  puzzled, 
troubled.  He  was  writing  nothing.  He  had  forgiven  Ehodanthe’s 
hands  and  forgotten  Zenophila’s  hair.  Of  her  whose  deep  eyes  he 
remembered,  he  knew  not  even  the  name. 

On  the  fourth  day,  hoping  to  turn  this  dull  tide  of  adverse  fate, 
he  descended  his  own  valley  to  the  sea,  climbed  around  the  dividing 
promontory,  and  entered  the  clove  from  seaward.  As  he  mounted 
toward  the  temple  he  paused  desirously,  being  fain  to  tantalise  his 
heart  with  the  husks  of  remembrance.  As  he  sprang  up  the  rocks 
the  myrtles  above  him  parted,  and  the  girl  appeared. 

She  looked  down  upon  him  indifferently,  yet  with  that  something 
in  her  dark  eyes  which  moved  him;  and  for  some  moments  he 
could  find  no  word  to  say.  Then  he  stepped  up  to  her  side,  and 
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saw  the  pool  shining  softly  below  them.  She  followed  his  look, 
down  to  the  stone  on  which  she  had  stood  that  former  noonday ;  and 
she  smiled. 

“Did  you  call?”  he  asked,  fearing  lest  if  he  kept  silence  longer 
she  might  vanish. 

“  No !  ”  she  answered.  “  Since  a  brave  man  killed  the  snake,  I 
have  had  nothing  more  to  fear  in  this  valley.” 

“  Why  have  you  stayed  away  so  long  ?  ”  he  demanded  impetuously. 

“  What  reason  had  I  to  do  otherwise  ?  ”  she  retorted. 

“I  missed  you  !  I  came  every  day  to  seek  you  !  "  he  went  on. 

She  looked  at  him  through  half-shut  eyes.  “  Yet  when  I  was  here 
you  saw  me  not  at  all !  ”  said  she. 

“I  saw  you.  But  I  could  not  speak.  I  was  deeply  troubled!  ” 

“  Poor  boy !  Which  one  was  it  this  time  ?  ”  she  murmured, 
mocking  his  earnestness. 

He  looked  at  the  sandalled,  slim  feet,  white  under  the  blue  fold 
of  her  garment.  “I  have  forgotten!”  he  answered  simply. 

“Much  practice  has  taught  you  the  speech  that  pleases  women,” 
said  she. 

“Passion  can  supply  the  place  of  practice!  ”  he  answered,  taking 
her  hand.  “To  me  this  valley — the  temple,  the  myrtles,  and  the 
sea — lost  all  their  loveliness  in  losing  you !  ” 

She  withdrew  her  hand,  not  unkindly,  and  set  her  head  to  one 
side  as  if  to  consider. 

"I  think,”  she  replied  after  a  pause,  knitting  her  brows,  “you 
said  something  like  that,  very  beautifully,  in  a  poem  to  Zenophila. 

1  was  reading  it  with  young  Otesiphron  the  other  day,  yonder  on  the 
temple  steps.  Or,  was  it  in  the  verses  to  Anticleia?” 

Meleager  gave  her  a  slow  look. 

“  She  knows  me !  ”  he  thought.  As  for  her  gentle  jibing,  he  felt 
that  there  could  be  no  seemly  retort  to  it.  He  chose  silence  as  the 
weapon  of  discretion.  After  waiting  in  vain  for  an  answer,  the  girl 
spoke  again. 

“The  ladies  of  your  liberal  love  have  lovely  names,  all  of  them!  ” 
she  said. 

“What  is  your  name?”  he  asked  abruptly. 

“My  name  is  one  much  too  beautiful  for  me,”  she  replied,  “I 
cannot  live  up  to  it !  ” 

“Whatever  it  were,  your  answering  to  it  would  make  it  beautiful.” 
His  voice  was  growing  fervent.  She  nodded  approval. 

“  I  have  not  seen  that  in  any  of  the  poems — so  far !  ”  she  mused 
aloud.  “And  it  is  even  possible,  the  circumstances  being  so 
different,  that  he  has  never  even  said  it  before !  ” 

“Tell  it  to  me  !  ”  he  urged,  ignoring  the  barb  of  her  raillery.  Keen 
though  it  was,  the  light  in  her  eyes  healed  the  wound  even  as  she 
gave  it. 

“Heliodore,”  she  answered. 

“Heliodore!  ”  he  repeated  softly  after  her.  “Heliodore!  Helio- 
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dote !  And  that  is  the  name  my  heart  lias  been  all  these  days 
demanding.  My  verses  would  not  come,  because  1  knew  not  that 
name.  It  is  more  beautiful  even  than  I  had  dreamed  it.” 

“It  will  go  well  with  the  others,  will  it  not?”  she  murmured,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself.  “Demo,  and  Phanion — Anticleia,  and 
Timarion — Zenophila,  Lycaenis,  Hcliodorc!  For  the  uses  of  a  poet 
it  is  as  fair  a  name  as  any !  ” 

Her  mockery  was  sharp,  yet,  somehow,  in  itself  a  caress.  It 
thrilled  him,  and  his  breath  came  chokingly.  She  was  so  still,  so 
wonderful,  so  cool — and  yet,  he  felt,  not  cold  to  him  utterly.  Once 
more  ho  possessed  himself  of  her  slender,  passive  hand,  and  this 
time  crushed  it  to  his  lips. 

“Do  not  talk  of  those  others!  ”  he  cried  passionately.  “Do  not 
taunt  me  with  my  follies,  which  have  been  many  I  ” 

“Follies,  surely!  ”  she  agreed.  “They  would  all  say  as  much  by 
now !  ”  But  she  let  him  keep  her  hand. 

“Do  not  torment  me!  I  love  you.  It  is  you  I  love!  ”  and  he 
captured  her  other  hand. 

“Did  they  torment  you?”  she  questioned,  seeming  to  wonder. 
“And  is  that  why  they  are  forgotten?  Or,  did  they  not  torment 
you,  and  is  that  why  they  are  forgotten?  ” 

His  face  fell.  His  eyes  grew  troubled.  He  dropped  her  hands. 

“1  wonder  if  they  like  to  be  forgotten?  ”  she  went  on.  “I  wonder 
if  it  is  because  you  loved  them,  that  they  are  so  happy  now — Phanion, 
Anticleia,  and  ‘  those  others  ’?  ” 

“I  must  seem  to  you — since  you  know  me,  alas,  so  well — a  most 
unworthy,  heartless  kind  of  fellow !  ”  he  said  humbly.  “  It  seems 
to  me  I  am  an  unworthy  kind  of  fellow,  indeed — but  not  heartless.” 

“I  wonder  if  that  would  make  me  happy?”  continued  the  girl, 
still  pondering.  “  Anticleia — Heliodore — and  ‘  those  others  ’ !  Is  it 
that  way  happiness  lies?  Did  you  say  you — loved  me?” 

“I  said  I  loved  you!  ”  he  answered,  looking  at  her  with  serious 
eyes.  He  knew  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  This  was  that  swift 
certitude  which  for  years  he  had  craved  in  vain.  “I  know  it  is  the 
truth.  With  them,  I  thought  of  myself.  With  you — I  will  think  of 
you.  Since  my  love  means  unhappiness,  I  leave  you  !  ” 

For  an  instant  he  leaned  over  her,  till  his  lips  just  brushed  her 
hair.  Then  he  turned  sharply,  and  strode  off  up  the  clove  without 
looking  back. 

She  gazed  after  him,  not  stirring  even  a  finger  for  some  moments; 
and  while  her  lips  laughed,  her  face  was  as  though  a  light  shone 
through  it  from  within.  Then  swiftly,  but  noiselessly,  she  followed 
him. 

Where  the  myrtles  were  thickest,  where  the  path  emerged  before 
the  temple  steps,  she  overtook  him  and  laid  a  lightest  hand  upon 
h.is  arm. 

“No,  do  not  go!  ”  she  said,  as  he  turned,  trembling.  Who  am  I 
that  I  should  set  myself  above  ‘  those  others  ’  whom  your  verse 
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had  made  immortal?  Who  am  I  that  I  should  demand  to  hold  the 
glory  of  our  Isles  a  captive  in  these  poor  hands?  ” 

He  held  her  face  up  to  his  and  looked  down  into  her  eyes. 

“Who  am  I,  indeed,  that  have  known  myself  so  long,  to  dare  to 
protest  and  promise!  ”  he  cried,  with  sober  passion.  “But  I  believe 
I  love  you.  I  believe — it  will  be  different !  ” 

“It  will  be  different!  ”  she  answered,  laughing  up  at  him  though 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  “  It  will  be  different.  For  five  years  I 
have  loved  you,  watching  you  come  and  go  on  the  street,  and  in  the 
market  place,  listening  for  your  name,  desiring  that  your  eyes  should 
fall  upon  me,  envying  ‘  those  others  ’ !  Now — for  five  weeks  you 
shall  love.  Then  I  go  away  to  Mytilene !  ” 

“Do  you,  indeed,  go  away  to  Mytilene?”  he  laughed  joyously, 
leading  her  up  the  temple  steps.  They  stood  among  the  broken, 
white  columns;  and  the  fig  tree  leaning  from  the  cleft  roof  dropped 
sharp,  dark  shadows  upon  them ;  and  the  west  winds  breathed  softly 
upon  them.  And  Meleager  thought  not  at  all  of  the  scent  of  the 
myrtle  and  the  violets,  for  the  long  hair  of  Heliodore  was  blown 
across  his  face. 

Thereafter,  as  may  well  be  seen  by  a  reading  of  his  verses,  Meleager 
was  right  wdien  he  said  he  believed  it  would  be  different.  Even  a 
poet  of  the  very  modern  type  of  Meleager  of  Cos  may  be  restrained 
from  inconstancy  under  certain  imaginable  conditions. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Heliodore  of  the  Myrtles  went  not  to 
Mytilene. 


Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 


IN  SEAKCH  OF  EGEEIA. 

EPISODES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MAURICE  WESTERTON. 

V. 


A  MARVELLOUS  thing,’  is  Strabo’s  comment.  ‘  She  was  a  marvellous 
thing,  Oavfiaa-Tov  ti  xpruxa.’  ”  And  Maurice  smiled  reminiscently. 

“  Of  whom  or  of  what  are  you  speaking  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Why,  of  Sappho,”  answered  Maurice.  “And  you  may  well  say 
of  what,  as  well  as  of  whom.  For  observe  that  for  once  a  critic, 
in  despair  of  being  able  to  give  the  full  significance  of  a  personality, 
resigns  himself  to  a  banal  phrase.  He  does  not  call  herself  beau¬ 
tiful,  or  her  poetry  exquisite;  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  to 
us  wherein  her  charm  existed,  or  justify  the  unanimous  admiration 
of  her  contemporaries  and  followers.  He  simply  holds  up  his  fat 
hands,  just  as  a  farmer  might  do  when  he  sees  some  remarkable 
stock  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  proclaims,  ‘  By  Jove,  she  is  a 
wonder !  ’  A  thing  !  I’ancy  calling  Sappho  a  thing  !  ” 

“Yet,  after  all,”  I  said,  “the  hopeless  bankruptcy  of  his  critical 
dictionary  may  be  a  profound  compliment  to  the  poetess.  He  may 
have  been  so  used  to  daubing  on  adjectives  of  praise  or  blame  that 
when  he  came  to  something  which  stood  utterly  outside  his  canon 
of  judgment,  he  was  practically  reduced  to  an  astonished  silence. 
It  was,  perhaps,  better  than  the  German  tourist’s  perpetual 
‘  Wunderschon.’  ” 

“Or  the  English  Cockney’s  ‘That  takes  the  cake!’”  I’eturned 
Maurice.  “Yes,  I  suppose  you  are  right.  The  man  who  habitually 
swears — as  most  critics  do — sometimes  comes  across  an  event  or  a 
person  so  utterly  and  impossibly  awful,  that  he  refrains  even  from  the 
familiar  ‘damn.’  And  his  silence  is  his  tribute  to  that  which  is 
without  fellow  in  the  whole  world,  ‘  the  one  entire  and  perfect 
chrysolite.’  Nevertheless,  I  have  my  suspicion  that  Strabo  was 
merely  putting  into  ancient  language  the  modern  journalist’s 
favourite  epithet,  ‘  phenomenal.’  Sappho  was  a  phenomenon,  an 
infant  phenomenon,  as  Vincent  Crummies  might  say.” 

“But  why  are  you  reading  the  fragments  of  Sappho?”  I  asked. 

“Wliy?  Because  once  a  scholar,  alw'ays  a  scholar.  Because  I 
love  perfect  things.  Because  I  infinitely  prefer  books  to  persons. 
Because  Sappho  reminds  me  of  my  youth.  Because  I  still  cherish 
the  hope  that  in  my  old  age  I  may  retain  my  eyesight,  and  read 
nothing  but  Greek.  Oh,  there  are  lots  of  reasons!  Do  you  know 
that  there  are  one  or  two  perfect  gardens  in  Oxford,  like  the  garden 
which  belongs  to  the  Warden  of  Wadham  College,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  more  divine,  more  ethereal,  more  Epicurean,  in  the  best 
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sense  of  the  word,  than  to  sit  in  a  ixjrfect  garden  and  read  a  perfect 
book  ?  ” 

“  Alone  ?  ”  I  queried. 

Maurice  smiled.  “I  know  you,  you  critical  and  unfaithful  friend' 

‘  A  flask  of  wine,  a  book  of  verse,  and  thou.  Beside  mo  singing  in 
the  wilderness.  And  wilderness  is  Paradise  enow.’  That  is  what 
you  are  thinking  of,  no  doubt.  And  you  can  only  image  me  as 
Epicurus  in  his  garden,  talking  to  his  Leontion  and  Ternissa.  Now 
listen  and  understand.  An  ordinary  book,  I  confess,  is  often  made 
sweeter  by  sweet  companionship.  But  that  is  because  it  is  an 
ordinary  book — let  us  say,  a  modern  novel,  or  a  wearisome  bit  of 
bookmaking  called  Life  and  Letters  of  Somebody.  But  a  real  book, 
a  book  which  smiles  at  you  as  you  come  to  the  shelf  on  which  it 
lies,  which  seems  to  say,  ‘  Here  I  am,  take  me.  I  am  just  the 
same  as  ever,  always  faithful  and  friendly  and  true :  your  other 
friends  and  lovers  may  change,  but  I  am  changeless  ’ — I  say,  a  book 
like  that  stands  in  no  need  of  adventitious  help  or  companionship. 
It  is  just  its  own  sweet,  all-sutticing  self.  No,  thank  you.  Give 
me  the  real  book,  and  I’ll  not  ask  for  wine — or  woman!  ” 

“It  is  a  pity  you  have  not  happened  on  a  few  more  real  books,’’ 

I  suggested,  maliciously. 

“I  wish  I  had,”  said  Maurice,  serenely.  “But,  you  see,  there  are 
so  precious  few  of  them  in  the  whole  world.  I  always  perceive 
with  wonder  the  extraordinary  difficulty  a  man  seems  to  find  in 
selecting  the  right  books  when  he  goes  away  on  some  isolated 
expedition.  I  don’t  think  I  should  worry  much.” 

“  What  would  you  take  ?  ” 

“Oh,  four  or  five  Greek  authors.  Homer’s  Odyssey,  .^schylus’s 
Tragedies,  Plato’s  liepublic,  Theocritus’s  Idylls — perhaps  Catullus, 
because  he  is  so  Greek.” 

“  Not  Horace  ?  ” 

“No.  Horace  is  the  bard  for  middle-aged  men  of  the  world,  who 
admire  his  common  sense,  and  think  they  are  admiring  his  poetry.” 

“You  have  also  left  out  Sappho,”  I  remarked. 

“  She  is  so  fragmentary  that  she  scarcely  counts.  Do  you 
remember  the  allusion  to  her  verses  in  Meleager's  Garland,  (iaia  fitv, 
aXka  pdSa?  ‘A  scanty  nosegay,  but  all  roses!’  Yes,  that, 
alas !  is  true  of  all  that  remains  of  her  nine  books.  What  a 
stupendous  loss  the  world  has  sustained !  What  would  we  give  for 
some  fresh  discoveries  about  Sappho,  in  Crete,  or  Egypt,  or  some¬ 
where  !  Perhaps  Evans,  or  Hogarth,  or  Grenfell  may  still  disintet 
her.”  And  Maurice  looked  quite  wistful  and  sentimental. 

****** 

Maurice  turned  to  his  fragments  of  Sappho,  and  was  soon  deep 
in  a  comparison  between  'Hpdfiav  eyw  o-e^f i/,  "ATfit,  TrdXat  ttok'!  ,  and 
Swinburne’s  “On  the  Cliffs.” 

“I  am  still  waiting  to  know  why  you  are  reading  Sappho,”  I  said, 
after  a  pause. 
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Maurice  looked  up.  “She  brings  back  memories,”  he  said, 
“especially  the  memory  of  one  golden  summer  when  I  spent  a 
Long  Vacation  in  France.  I  don’t  think  I  particularly  want  to 
remember  the  exact  number  of  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  was  twenty;  that  I  had  just — to  my  own 
surprise  and  to  that  of  my  tutors — gained  a  6rst  in  Classical  Mods. ; 
and  that  I  had  gone  abroad  with  my  friend,  Harry  Westlake.  You 
never  knew  Westlake,  did  you?” 

“No,”  I  answered.  “He  was  before  my  time.” 

“He  was  a  dear  good  odd  creature,  and  though  he  was  not  very 
popular  in  College,  I,  at  all  events,  was  very  fond  of  him.  Devoted 
to  poetry,  an  admirable  musician,  and  a  very  good  linguist,  Harry 
was  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  dilettante  and  amateur 
that  I  ever  encountered.  I  am  pretty  good  at  that  line  myself, 
but  I  was  never  a  patch  on  Harry  Westlake.  He  used  to  play  his 
piano  at  all  unholy  hours,  to  the  immense  displeasure  of  the  Dean, 
who  lived  in  rooms  under  him :  he  had  a  pretty  taste  in  old  china, 
possessed  more  money  than  was  good  for  him.  and  could  never  be 
induced  to  take  any  exercise.  T?  they  came  to  him  for  subscriptions 
to  the  Boat  Club,  or  Cricket  Club,  or  what  not,  he  spurned  them 
from  his  door,  and  then  solemnly,  in  order  to  make  it  up  with 
offended  athletes,  invited  everybody  he  knew  to  some  gorgeous 
bump-supper  or  dinner  at  the  Mitre,  at  which  the  liquors  that  were 
imbibed  by  thirsty  rowing  men  must  have  cost  him  a  small  fortune. 
He  never  read  the  books  prescribed  for  University  examinations. 
En  revanche,  he  had  a  profound  acquaintance  with  Baudelaire,  and 
loved  his  Swinburne  and  his  Rossetti.  His  great  idea  was  to  set 
Shakespeare’s  sonnets  to  music :  but  I  don’t  think  he  ever  got 
beyond  a  few  chords  to  accompany  ‘  Farewell,  thou  art  too  dear 
for  my  possessing.’  A  strange,  lovable  creature,  though  quite  mis¬ 
understood  by  the  average  undergraduate.  I  remember  to  this  day 
the  little  trick  he  had  of  rubbing  his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his 
hands,  and  looking  absolutely  bewildered  whenever  he  was  asked  a 
sudden  question.” 

****** 

Maurice  is  not  usually  fond  of  reminiscences,  so  I  was  in  no  mind 
to  interrupt  him.  I  only  whispered,  “When  are  we  coming  to 
the  Sappho?” 

“Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,”  he  replied.  “She  will  enter  on  the  scene 
soon  enough.  Well — after  my  unwonted  exertions  in  getting  a  hrst 
in  Mods.,  I  felt  jaded  and  worn,  so  that  a  proposal  from  Harry  to 
go  abroad  with  him  fell  on  grateful  ears.  Where  were  we  to  go? 
I  suggested  Norway,  but  Harry  very  properly  represented  to  me 
that  August  (we  could  not  get  away  before)  was  too  late  in  the 
season,  while,  for  his  part,  he  never  felt  happy  out  of  France.  I 
think  he  sometimes  imagined  himself  a  lineal  descendant  of  Villon, 
from  the  relish  with  which  he  repeated  the  ‘  sad,  bad,  mad  brother’s 
name.’  Well,  what  part  of  France?  He  chose,  if  you  please,  the 
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centre,  and  you  can  picture  to  yourself  how  we  perspired  in  the 
sweltering  sun  of  August,  when  we  found  ourselves  at  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  bound  for  Auvergne.  We  drove  up  to  Royat-les-Bains 
then  a  very  primitive  sort  of  place  (please  remember  that  I  am 
speaking  of  many  years  ago),  and  from  Royat  we  went  a  picturesque 
and  beautiful  journey  to  Mont-Rore  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  whose 
utmost  pace  was  some  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  And  it  was 
at  Mont-Dore,  with  its  bewitching  excursions  on  mule-back  and 
its  intoxicating  green  liqueur,  that  we  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  very  pleasant  French  family,  called  Dubois.  The  mother  was 
agreeable,  and  inclined  to  embonpoint;  the  father  was  a  silk 
merchant  at  Lyons,  and  slightly  poitrinaire;  the  daughter  a  delightful 
girl,  four  or  five  years  older  than  myself,  I  fancy,  and  a  good  deal 
more  educated  than  the  average  maiden  of  France,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  of  England.  She  read  poetry,  she  adored  poetry, 
she  wrote  poetry:  she  was,  in  fact,  a  tenth  Muse.’’ 

“Aha,”  I  said,  “now  we  are  getting  to  Sappho!  ” 

“Can  you  imagine  anything  more  divine  than  her  name?”  cried 
IVTaurice,  enthusiastically,  as  he  blew  a  kiss  from  the  tips  of  his 
fingers.  “Estephanette — there’s  a  heroine  of  romance !  Estephan- 
ette,  or  Stephanette,  or  Phanette — they  are  all  equally  exquisite!” 
.\nd  he  sighed  in  luxurious  reminiscence. 

“What  was  your  name  for  the  Gallic  divinity?”  I  inquired. 

“Oh,  at  first  it  was  Mademoiselle  Dubois,  naturally:  afterwards, 
when  we  got  on  closer  and  more  intimate  terms,  I  persuaded  her 
that  Phanette  was  the  French  form  of  the  English  Fanny,  and 
that,  as  I  had  a  sister  called  Fanny,  it  was  a  merely  brotherly  act 
on  my  part  to  call  her  Phanette.” 

“And  had  you  a  sister  called  Fanny?  ”  I  asked. 

“How  prosaic  you  are,”  retorted  Maurice.  “My  sister’s  name 
was,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  Euphemia,  and  we  called  her  Kitty. 
The  point  of  my  remark  to  Phanette  did  not  lie  in  its  veracity,  but 
in  its  striking  aptness.  Anyway,  she  was  a  charming  companion 
in  our  numerous  excursions,  and  since  Harry  took  a  great  fancy  to 
the  slightly  corpulent  mother,  and  the  Lyons  merchant  (who  used 
to  visit  the  Etablissement  Thermal  to  cure  his  cough)  took  a 
most  benevolent  interest  in  me,  we  got  on  famously.  Mont-Dore 
was  absolutely  an  ideal  spot  for  romance.  The  guide-book  will  tell 
you  that  it  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  loftiest  heights  of  the  Monts-Dore,  and  that  it  is  situated  on 
a  chattering  little  river  called  the  Dordogne,  which  is  always  leaping 
over  tiny  precipices  and  foaming  in  boiling  cauldrons,  and  generally 
raving  and  fretting  like  a  thing  possessed.  And  I  will  tell  you, 
although  again  Baedeker,  doubtless,  would  do  it  much  better,  that 
it  is  surrounded  by  lovely  promenades  and  excursions,  the  very 
names  of  which  fall  pleasantly  on  the  ear.  Think  of  the  Valine  de 
Chaudefour,  the  Roc  de  Cuzeau,  the  Pie  de  Cacadogne,  the  Vallon 
de  Lacour,  the  Salon  du  Capucin !  There  are  names  for  you  when 
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you  have  a  sympathetic  companion,  who  writes  poetry,  and  has 
herself  a  lovely  name!  We  generally  went  out  a  fairly  large  party, 
composed  of  ourselves  and  congenial  visitors  at  the  hotel.  Suppose 
that  we  are  going  to  climb  the  show  mountain,  the  Puy  de  Sancy. 

In  the  early  morning  we  would  clatter,  a  blithe  and  garrulous 
company,  on  our  mules  and  donkeys  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  town,  and  commence  the  ascent  through  rocky  or  grassy  lanes. 

Of  course,  when  it  came  near  midday.  Papa  Dubois  would  proclaim 
a  halt:  his  tendency  to  cough  would  not  permit  him  to  take  too 
much  exercise  at  a  stretch.  Then,  after  a  frugal  meal,  we  would 
talk  for  a  time;  or  perhaps  some  irresponsible  Frenchman  would 
make  us  an  eloquent  oration,  comparing  life  to  a  flower,  a  butterfly, 
a  cloud  in  the  sky ;  or  perhaps  some  lady  would  be  induced  to  sing 
some  gay  chanson  of  love  and  arms.  Then,  en  route  again,  no 
longer  a  compact  body,  but  gradually  disintegrating  into  quartettes 
or  trios  or  pairs,  some  finding  the  walking  too  difficult  or  the  ascent 
too  steep,  others  with  fixed  determination  helping  one  another  up 
to  the  summit.  It  was  at  moments  like  these  that  I  generally 
found  myself  walking  with  Stephanette,  and  vastly  improving  my 
French  by  animated  colloquies  on  most  subjects  in  earth  and 
heaven.  Eemember,  I  was  only  twenty,  and  that  I  had  just  got 
a  first  in  Mods. !  ” 

“I  will  only  remember,”  I  answered,  “that  you  are,  were,  and 
always  will  be,  Maurice  1  ” 

****** 

“Life  went  pleasantly  then,”  Maurice  continued.  “I  don’t  think 
I  have  been  happier  either  before  or  since.  For  1  had  no  regrets, 
nor  disappointments,  nor  responsibilities,  and  I  was  having  a  close 
tete-a-tete  with  a  poet.  It  is  really  very  interesting  to  be  intimate 
with  a  poet.  You  learn  through  what  a  delicate  medium  of 
sensibility  all  external  objects  pass  to  a  quick  and  receptive 
brain,  and  how  strangely  picturesque  the  world  becomes  as  appre¬ 
hended  by  such  sensitive  antenn®.  Moreover,  all  the  moods  of 
ordinary  human  beings — sorrow  and  joy,  and  gloom  and  brightness, 
and  anger  and  love — are  a  thousand  times  more  intense  and  vivid. 
Where  we  feel,  say,  in  ounces,  poets  feel  in  pounds.  To  be  a 
poet  is  to  be  very  miserable  and  very  happy  at  once  or  in  rapid 
interchange :  to  be  on  flame  at  one  moment,  and  icy  cold  the  next : 
to  love  and  hate  with  equal  facility :  to  know  that  life  is  eminently 
worth  living  one  day,  and  to  crave  with  passionate  intensity  for 
death  the  day  after.  The  poet,  in  fact,  does  not  live  one  life,  but 
a  hundred,  and  is  bom  and  dies  and  lives  again,  over  and  over  again. 
That  is  why  a  poet  is  a  concentrated  essence  of  humanity — of  feeling 
humanity,  not  thinking,  bien  entendu !  He  does  not  think  in  any 
conscious  or  articulate  fashion :  his  thoughts  take  the  form  of 
sensuous  impressions  or  poignant  emotions.  But  as  a  compendium 
of  all  possible  varieties  of  feeling,  your  poet  is  unrivalled !  ” 

“  Did  you  learn  all  this  from  your  companion  ?  ” 
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“Yes,  she  taught  me  a  great  deal,”  mused  Maurice,  “a  great  deal 
more  than  I  was  aware  of  at  the  time.  How  she  came  to  be  a  poet 
from  such  ancestry,  I  do  not  know :  the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  I  suppose.  And  yet  her  mother  was  a  refined  and  cultivated 
woman,  and  her  father  a  well-read  man.  I  found  this  out  when  I 
stayed  with  the  family  at  Lyons.” 

“  What  ?  ”  I  said.  “  You  paid  them  a  visit  at  Lyons  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “Harry  went  on  his  way  to  La  Bourboule  and 
Vichy,  and  I  accompanied  the  family,  at  Monsieur  Dubois’  invitation, 
to  their  home  in  the  suburbs  of  Lyons.  I  had  a  splendid  time,  and 
we  talked  poetry  and  wrote  poetry — that  is  to  say,  she  wrote  poetrv 
and  I  talked  it — most  of  the  days,  till  the  October  term  dragged  me 
back  again  to  Oxford.  I  really  got  to  know  a  good  deal  about  French 
poetry,  thanks  to  her;  and,  in  recompense,  I  taught  her  about 
Sappho.” 

“You  are  sure  she  was  a  poetess?”  I  asked.  “Or  is  the  title  you 
give  her  merely  your  generous  appreciation  of  a  sensibility  and  a 
rhetorical  facility  greater  than  your  own  ?  ” 

Maurice  looked  vexed.  “In  the  first  place,  I  object  to  the  word 
‘  poetess,’  ”  he  said.  “In  the  case  of  a  genuine  professor  of  an  art, 
the  difference  of  sex  does  not  come  in.  A  poet  is  a  term  wide  enough 
and  explicit  enough  to  cover  subordinate  distinctions  of  male  and 
female.  I  do  not  talk  of  poetess  and  poet :  poet  is  good  enough  for 
me.  And  in  similar  fashion  I  should  say  that  ‘  actor  ’  or  ‘  author  ’ 
is  the  correct  expression  to  use,  whether  the  exponent  of  the 
art  in  question  belongs  to  the  masculine  or  feminine  variety. 

"  Authoress  ’  and  ‘  actress  ’  always  involve,  in  my  judgment,  the 
suspicion  of  a  sneer.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  I  said.  “Henceforth  I  will  speak  of 
Estephanette  as  though,  like  George  Sand  or  Sarah  Bernhardt,  she 
had  the  potentiality  of  wearing  trousers.” 

“In  the  next  place,”  continued  Maurice,  with  some  heat,  “please 
remember  that  I  was  only  twenty — a  divine  age,  of  course,  but  one 
which  might  be  held  to  be  deficient  in  critical  acumen.  But  in  the 
third  place  I  make  bold  to  add  (as  dear  old  Brodrick,  Warden  of 
Merton,  used  to  say.  You  remember  him,  do  you  not?  Of  course 
you  do.  He  always  spoke  as  if  he  were  writing  leaders  for  The 
Times),  I  make  bold  to  add  that  I  have  already  explained  to  you 
how  obviously  she  was  possessed  of  the  poetic  temperament.  As 
to  her  actual  performance,  or,  as  the  modem  jargon  has  it,  her 
‘  output,’  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  judge.  French  poetry  has 
its  own  mles,  and  very  difficult  they  are  either  to  understand  or  to 
handle.  Swinburne  could  do  it,  of  course,  just  as  he  could  write 
Greek  poetry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  written  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  Sapphic  that  exists.  But  for  nous  autres,  we  apprehend 
that  Victor  Hugo  was  a  great  lyrical  poet,  and  we  repeat,  parrot- 
fashion,  that  Edmond  Eostand  wrote  some  marvellous  Alexandrines 
in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  We  naturally  have  to  take  foreign  poetry 
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on  credit,  just  as  foreigners  have  to  accept  it  from  us  that  Byron 
was  not  a  great  poet,  because  of  his  technical  imperfections,  although 
he  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  inspired  artist.  Stephanette  never 
told  me  she  was  a  poet,  but  w’hen  I  discovered  that  her  work  was 
eagerly  read  and  appreciated  in  Paris,  and  that  she  possessed  certain 
qualities — quick  intuition,  great  receptivity,  delicate  sensibilities,  and 
a  wonderful  impressionableness — well,  that  was  good  enough  for  me, 
as,  indeed,  it  was  good  enough  for  my  friend  Harry,  who  was  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  contrast  between  her  and  her  environment,  and 
might  even  have  been  good  enough  for  you,  cynic  though  you  are !  ” 

“Again,  I  beg  your  pardon,”  I  remarked.  “I  only  wanted  to 
discriminate  between  your  ardent  admiration  and  her  real  claims.  I 
think  you  said  that  you  had  found  common  ground  in  the  personality 
of  Sappho.” 

“Sappho?  Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  I  introduced  her  to  Sappho — 
Sappho,  which  means  lapis-lazuli,  just  as  Electra  means  amber. 
Lapis-lazuli — perhaps  that  is  what  Alcaeus  meant  when  he  called  her 
‘violet-crowned.’  You  remember  the  lines  which  the  rival  poet 
wrote  ? 

“Violet-crowned,  pure,  sweetly-smiling  Sappho, 

Fain  would  I  say  something  save  that  shame  prevents  me.” 

Do  you  remember,  also,  what  Sappho  answ^ered?  It  is  quite  clear 
that  Alcaeus  had  made  a  similar  mistake  to  yours,  and  confused  the 
artist  with  the  w^oman.  For  a  moment,  as  he  looked  at  that  beau¬ 
tiful  incarnation  of  the  very  soul  of  Music  and  Song,  at  that  lovely 
bit  of  artist-work  which  could  only  be  likened  to  the  blue  splendour 
of  lapis-lazuli,  his  pulses  leaped  wnthin  him,  and  he  saw  not  Sappho 
the  poet,  but  Sappho  the  woman.  And  she  rebuked  him  at  once 
with  modest  indignation,  upbraiding  him  for  his  w’ant  of  frank  and 
honourable  courtesy.  You  see  that  women  in  the  seventh  and  sixth 
century  held  a  peculiar  position  in  the  iEolian  states  of  Greece,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  Magna  Graecia.  The  lonians  kept  them  in  rigid 
seclusion,  as  the  property  and  toys  of  their  lords  and  masters.  Not 
so  at  Lesbos.  Women  met  in  frank,  social,  free  intercourse  with 
men  and  with  one  another.  They  had  their  place,  an  honoured 
place,  in  philosophy  and  literature,  and  could  express  their  opinions 
— yes,  and  their  feelings  also — without  fear  or  shame.  Sappho  tells 
you  all  about  the  feelings  and  outward  signs  of  love.  She  does 
not  blush  or  look  self-conscious,  or  talk  mincingly.  And  this  is 
precisely  what  those  beastly  later  Attic  comedians  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  They  could  not  distinguish  between  the  frankly  sensuous  (of 
Sappho)  and  the  suggestively  voluptuous  (of  Anacreon).  So  they 
debased  everything  to  their  owm  gross  standard.” 

“I  think  I  remember  some  stories  to  her  discredit,”  I  remarked. 

“Oh,  I  daresay  you  do.  She  was  supposed  to  be  married  to  a 
man  called  Cercolas,  albeit  that  she  says  of  herself,  diTrap^ero? 
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lo-cro/xai,  ‘  I  shall  be  the  eternal  virgin.’  She  had  a  daughter 
called  Kleis,  for  a  fragment  refers  to  her  great  maternal  affection 
for  her.  Then,  too,  there  is  all  the  wonderful  story  about  her 
brother,  Charaxus,  who  went  as  a  merchant  to  Egypt,  and  fell  in 
love  with  the  courtesan,  Ehodopis.  So  enamoured  was  he  that  he 
redeemed  her  from  slavery  at  a  great  price,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  married  her.  But  when  this  brother  returned  to  Mytilene, 
Sappho  was  the  first  to  rebuke  him,  as  Herodotus  tells  us — a 
curious  commentary  on  the  amorous  sins  with  which  tradition  tried 
to  overwhelm  the  poet.” 

“  May  I  not  even  believe  in  her  tragic  devotion  to  Phaon  ?  ” 

“No,  you  may  not,”  said  Maurice,  vehemently.  “It  is  Ovid’s 
spurious  letter  which  has  spread  these  calumnies.  Phaon,  or 
Phaethon,  was  a  name  for  Adonis,  and  the  story  is  borrowed  from 
Aphrodite’s  passion  for  the  handsome  youth.” 

“Nor  yet  in  the  famous  leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock?  ” 

“No.  Look  at  your  Anacreon  and  Stesichorus,  and  you  will  find 
the  same  metaphor.  For  metaphor  it  is,  taken  from  an  expiatory 
rite  in  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Sappho  probably  lived  to  a  good 
age.  She  speaks  of  herself  as  ‘  somewhat  old,’  and  you  will  observe 
that  no  writer  has  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  she  died  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Leucadian  leap.” 

“Well,  at  all  events,  there  are  ugly  associations  connected  with 
her,”  I  suggested. 

“Of  course  there  are,  originally  invented  by  gross  people,  who 
dared  to  judge  her  times  by  their  own  debased  period,  and  after¬ 
wards  repeated,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  Christian  writers,  who  thought 
that  any  stick  was  good  enough  to  beat  heathendom  with !  Sappho 
was  the  centre  of  a  female  literary  and  artistic  society,  and  claimed 
many  of  its  members  as  her  pupils.  She  taught  them  the  technique 
of  her  own  impeccable  art,  and  made  them  her  friends,  such  as 
Anactoria,  and  Gyrinna,  and  Mnasidica,  and  perhaps  Erinna.  She 
had  her  enemies,  too,  like  Gorgo  and  Andromeda,  about  whom  she 
spoke  with  her  wonted  freedom.  But  if  you  estimate  her  character 
by  her  poetry,  you  will  see,  even  in  the  few  fragments  of  her 
which  remain,  how  different  she  must  have  been  from  the  woman 
whom  her  later  critics  drew.  One  of  the  chief  notes  of  her  poetry 
is  its  reserve,  its  stillness,  its  self-command,  almost  its  austerity. 
The  other  quality — that  which  made  all  antiquity  hail  her  as  a 
poet  worthy  to  sit  beside  Homer — was  the  faultless  artistry  of  her 
verse,  the  extraordinary  perfection,  as  well  as  beauty,  of  her 
phrasing.  There  is  no  sense  of  effort,  no  strain,  such  as  you  find 
in  Pindar’s  purple  passages.  When  she  says  a  thing,  she  says  it 
for  all  time.  It  cannot  be  altered  in  its  exquisite  simplicity  and 
truth.  It  is  just  right — nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  phrase  ought  to  be,  we  murmur,  and  we  bare  our 
heads  before  a  miracle.  Very  few  poets,  you  will  allow,  have  this 
extraordinary  gift  of  putting  together  the  simplest  words  and  yet 
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producing  a  masterpiece  of  art,  Shakespeare  had  it,  when  he 
wrote — 

After  life’s  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well. 

Or  when  he  made  Edgar  say — 

Men  must  endure 

Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither. 

So,  too,  had  Sophocles  in  some  of  his  lines,  like  that  almost  dumb 
cry  of  the  wounded  Tecmessa  over  the  dead  body  of  Ajax:  — 

it  £5e  to08’  irdpa. 

And  the  magnificent  summary  of  Time’s  potency:  — 

diravO'  &  fiaKphs  KavapldfiriTos  Xfxivot 
<pvet  t’  &Sri\a,  Kal  tpavfVTa  Kpvitrtrai. 

And  this,  too,  was  Sappho’s  gift,  combined,  in  her  case,  with  a 
fresh,  youthful  music,  full  of  unspeakable  limpidity  and  grace:  — 

^pos  &yyfKos,  tfA.ep6<ptiivos  ddiStev 
“Spring’s  messenger,  the  sweet-voiqed  nightingale.” 

"Effirepe,  irdyTO  (ptpfis,  iira  <paiv6\tt  iffKfSaa'  dv-xs 
“Hesperus,  thou  bringest  back  all  the  joys  that  the  gleaming  dawn  scattered.’ 

No  English  translations,  of  course,  can  give  any  real  idea  of  the 
Greek.  I  was  reading  Swinburne  just  now  in  his  amplification  of 
a  single  verse  of  Sappho.  Listen  to  this: — 

“Z  loved  thee, — hark,  one  tenderer  note  than  all — 

Atthis,  of  old  time,  once — one  low  long  fall. 

Sighing — one  long  low  lovely  loveless  call. 

Dying — one  pause  in  song  so  flamelike  fast — 

Atthis,  long  since  in  old  time  overpast — 

One  soft  first  pause  and  last.” 

And  now  listen  to  Sappho,  in  her  austere  and  poignant  simplicity :  — 

’Hpd/xav  fjiiv  iyai  rreOev,  "AtOi,  irdXai  iroKd 

****** 

As  Maurice  ceased,  and  began  to  look  meditative,  I  could  not 
help  smiling. 

“What  amusing  thing  have  I  done  or  said?”  asked  Maurice,  with 
a  tinge  of  irritation  in  his  tone. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  I  answered.  “I  was  smiling  at  my  owm 
thoughts.” 

“And  may  I  be  privileged  to  hear  what  they  are?  Some  gibe, 
I  presume,  at  my  unw'orthy  self.” 

“Not  at  all,  dear  Maurice,”  I  answered.  “Do  not  be  angry  with 
me.  I  was  only  wondering  whether  Phanette  enjoyed  your  little 
lecture  as  much  as  I  have  done,  or  whether  she  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  an  intimate  conversation,  carried  on  in  French,  about  her 
own  poems.  You  see,  poetesses — I  beg  your  pardon,  poets  I  should 
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have  said — are  declared  to  be  an  irritable  class,  which  means,  I 
suppose,  that  they  enjoy  flattery  and  detest  the  very  idea  of 
rivalry.” 

“You  suggest,  I  understand,  that  Phanette  might  be  jealous  of 
Sappho.  Not  a  little  tiny  bit,  my  unworthy  cynic.  Believe  me, 
if  you  can,  that  she  grew  to  be  as  devoted  to  Sappho  as  I  am. 

I  did  not  tell  you,  I  think,  that  she  was  a  good  Greek  scholar?  No 
— not  quite  a  good  Greek  scholar;  but  she  knew  much  more  than 
most  women  of  her  age,  and  though  the  iEolian  dialect  bothered 
her  a  little,  she  proved  a  most  teachable  pupil.  Indeed,  she  was 
bent  on  reconstituting,  out  of  the  Sapphic  fragments,  a  series  of 
poems  to  represent  what  the  Lesbian  singer  actually  wrote,  or  might 
have  written — a  delightful  project,  which  I  think  has  been  recently 
carried  out  by  Bliss  Carman.” 

“I  hope  you  did  not  send  her  Alphonse  Daudet’s  ‘  Sapho,’  when 
it  appeared  with  its  ridiculous  inscription,  ‘  to  my  son  when  he 
shall  be  twenty-one,’”  I  remarked. 

“No,”  said  Maurice.  “I  did  not  even  ask  her  to  explain  why 
her  countrymen  spelt  Sappho  with  only  one  ‘  p  ’ !  But  her  scholar¬ 
ship  fairly  amazed  my  undergraduate  friends  when  she  came  over 
the  Channel  to  Oxford.” 

“Oh,  she  came  to  Oxford?” 

“Yes,  I  invited  her  with  her  mother  one  summer  term,  to  see 
the  Eights,  and  go  to  one  or  two  of  the  fetes  and  dances  which 
were  given  on  the  occasion.  1  think  she  enjoyed  herself,  although 
she  was  sorely  puzzled  by  the  bumping  races.  If  you  think  of  it, 
it  is  not  easy  to  turn  the  verb  ‘  to  bump  ’  into  colloquial  French. 
I  remember  that  there  was  an  idiotic  song,  very  widely  sung  by  the 
successful  rowing  men,  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  Trinity  had 
managed  to  displace  Corpus  on  the  river  on  the  last  day  of  the 
races.  Two  of  the  lines  ran  thus:  — 

“  Nothing  could  stop  us,  nothing  could  storp  us. 

So  we  bucketed  on  till  we  bumped  into  Corpus ! 

Try  to  say  that  in  French,  if  you  can !  ” 

“I  give  it  up,”  I  answered,  quickly. 

“  So  did  I,  but  I  made  a  shot  at  it,  all  the  same.  ‘  Rien  ne 
pouvait  nous  empecher  ou  arreter.  Enfin  nous  void,  enfoncds  dans 
le  flanc  de  Corpus!  ’  Rotten,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Putrid,”  I  said,  without  apologising  for  the  adjective. 

“Yes,  my  boy,”  remarked  Maurice,  “and  there  was  another  thing 
pretty  rotten,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time.  It  was  just  as 
well  that  you  were  not  up  at  Oxford  that  term,  or  you  would  have 
seen  your  unhappy  friend  absolutely  heartbroken  1  ” 

“I  have  had  that  melancholy  privilege,”  I  murmured,  “more 
than  once.” 

“Yes,  but  this  was  one  of  my  early  experiences,  and  therefore 
more  poignant  than  my  mature  delusions.  What  do  you  think 
happened? ” 
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“I  cannot  guess,”  I  replied. 

“Well,  my  son,”  said  Maurice,  becoming  more  patronising  and 
familiar,  as  the  pathos  of  the  memory  grew  in  intensity,  “I  have 
mentioned  Harry  Westlake.  Just  think  of  it  I  Estephanette, 
Stephanette,  Phanette — a  trinity  of  sweet  embodiments  of  a  single 
divinity — became  engaged,  as  the  result  of  that  summer  visit  to 
the  Isis,  not  to  me,  but  to  Harry  Westlake!  ” 

“Sic  VOS,  non  vobis,”  I  remarked,  with  my  usual  gift  for 
sententious  platitude. 

“Nevertheless,”  sighed  Maurice,  “she,  too,  was  a  marvellous 

thing.  Oavfiaa-Tov  Ti  )(prjfxa." 

{To  he  continued.) 

Walter  Lennard. 
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